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Price 25 Cents 


ABOUT OUR 
CHILDREN 


Asour our children we rear gayest 
dreams, clothe them in our mo _wignant 
hopes, and probe their futures w a bright 
fear that is as old as the world. 1 will be 
strong and brave... they must be 
and to their prosperous door-step So pe 
ant people of the world will beat a pathway. 
So run our dreams and our hopes. . . . But 


everything we have and all that we can do 
must be brought to bear on the effort to make 
these things come true. In the budding char- 
acters We Can strive to encourage such few 
virtues as we, ourselves, had to pass on... 
the small, lithe bodies we can guard: and 
develop but how shall we imprint 
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upon their dawning little personalities that 
rare glamour that makes the whole world 
come smiling? 


The popular people we see about us are 
accomplished people accomplished in 
the manners and arts that generations of cul- 
ture have tested and found attractive. It is a 
share in these accomplishments that we must 
give to our children . . . a share in sport, in 
dancing, in art, literature and music. 

They need not excel in any of: these; but 
their performance in all must be authentic. 
And this particular] ygaieeeelne b> Cosmiiieiel 

r music. Thar is a 
x. weasuted in imipourcaue omes where chil- 
dren are being reared in the cultured tradition. 


The Steinway brings an authentic inspira- 
tion to the child’s instruction. It is, in itself, 
a graceful work of art that develops a sense 
of artistic values and an appreciation Of the 
utmost in musical expression. . . . And the 
Steinway, choice of the masters from Wagner 
to Rachmaninoff, leaves the impressionable 
young talent unhandicapped, from the all- 
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Study of Child at the Piano by / 


important first moment, by the | 
influences of practice on less 
instrun-nts. 


Becai ¢ this finest of all music 


ments, -e Steinway, ranks so hig 
worla « excellent things, it long 
looked on as the exclusive poss 
musical ists or families of wealth 
fact is, wt every family may ad 
Instrum: of the Immortals on & 
willno, -rburden even the modes 
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--  » Steinway Upright piano ¢ 
tan ve bought for a total as low as 


(As the Steinway is made in New York City, this price, aa 
transportation" beyond New York and irs sub 


10% do 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchang 
no Steinway dealer near you, write for 


109 West 57th Street, New 
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\WATHA” of Coleridge-Tay- 

e, has become‘an-annual event 
Albert Hall of London. The 
is given. as a spectacular 
er than as opera and it each 
dd a considerable “run.” The 
this year on Whit-Monday. 
‘of eminent soloists, for suc- 
ines, and with Chief Os-ke- 
polating native Indian songs 
e intervals, there is small 
this very colorful score should 
appeal. 
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HE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
opens its fiftieth season on 
. the guest conductor. of the 
be Sir George Henschel who 
concert of the organization a 
go and was the regular con- 
its first four years of exist- 
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THEATER OF ROME 
n June twenty-fifth for a 
rmance of “Martha” with 
_ The King and Queen hon- 
with their presence, remain- 
| of the performance. By 

nendation. of Mussolini, 
made a Commander of 
Mauritzio and St. Laza- 


|| 
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UTH WALES. MUSIC 
FERENCE (Australia) 
annual conference in May, 
1ce-Allman presiding. Two 
of the organization are to 
untary registry of profes- 
and to prepare a list of 
eachers. A highly com- 


D 
widely known as trom- 


id Chautauqua enter- 
at his Chicago home 
He had been in recital 
n a quarter of a century, 
s of which he was at 
m company. His com- 
chamber works, instru- 
solos and vocal ensemble 
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the American violin- 
so successful in her 
ur, has been appointed 
e Salzburg Orchestral 
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Se VON “SCHILL- 
composer of the op- 
4, “Mono Lisa,’ which 
produced at the Metro- 
alii Opera House of 
York, on March 1, 
, is announced as one 
conductors of the 
Grand Opera Com- 
for its visit to 
ea this winter. Dr. 
chillings is widely 
in Europe, both as 
or. He has held 
hens Stuttgart Court 
‘State Opera in Ber- 
a, and as director 
reuth Festivals. 
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THE METROPOLITAN OPERA MAN- 
AGEMENT announces as novelties for the 
coming season, Moussorgsky’s “The Fair 
at Soroschinsk,”’ and Felice Lattuada’s “Le 
Preziose Ridicole’”’ (both new to America), 
and Deems_ Taylor’s “Peter Ibbetson” 


(world premiere). Revivals will include 
Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman,” Mascagni’s 
“Tris,” Rossini’s “William Tell” and 
Verdi’s “La Forza del Destino.” Another 
novelty will be von Suppe’s operetta, “Boc- 
eaccio,” with the dialogue done into recita- 
tive by Artur Bodansky. 
+¢ ——___—————_-» 


WILHELM FURTWANGLER is re- 
ported to have resigned as conductor of the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, a position 
which he has held for two years. He suc- 
ceeded to the baton of Franz Schalk who 
was preceded by Felix Weingartner. 

ee eee 

THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL (Mass- 
achusetts) will be held this year from Au- 
gust twenty-ninth to September _ fourth, 
with Albert Stoessel conducting. Parker’s 
“Hora Novissima” and Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser”’ are to be the ‘two leading choral 
works; and among the soloists will be 
Nina Morgana, Nevada Van der Veer, 
Louise Stallings, Ethel Hayden, Paul Alt- 
house, Frederic Baer and Ruggiero Ricci. 


Ca em area 

MUSICAL AND OTHER CULTURAL 
ARTS and entertainments are to be 
housed in a great center to be built in New 
York City by the Rockefeller interests, at 
an outlay of one quarter of a billion dol- 
lars. There will be a great symphony hall; 
four complete theaters, dedicated respec- 
tively to “a new conception of variety en- 
tertainment, to sound-motion pictures, to 
musical comedy presentation, and to dra- 
matic production;’’ with, twenty-seven 
broadcasting studios, some of which will be 
three stories in height. ; 
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THE SAN ANTONIO (TEXAS) OPEN- 
AIR THEATER, home of the San Antonio 
Civic Opera Company, was dedicated on 
July fifteenth, with a sumptuous “home 
talent” performance of the perennial “Bo- 
hemian Girl’ of Balfe. The theater is lo- 
cated in the Lone Star Sunken Garden of 
Brackenridge Park. It is the third of San 
Antonio’s municipally owned theaters, the 
others being the city Auditorium and the 
San Pedro Playhouse in San Pedro Park. 

< > 


THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRA AND BAND CAMP, at 
Interlochen, Michigan, has been this year 
another big success. Among the distin- 
guished guests who have spoken, or con- 
ducted rehearsals and programs, have been, 
Henri Verbrugghen, John Philip Sousa, 
Howard Hanson, Joseph E. Maddy, T. -P. 
Giddings, Austin A. Harding, Edgar Still- 
man-Kelley, Percy Grainger, Carl Busch, 
Leo Sowerby, Hollis Dann and Peter 
Dykema. 
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THE DEBUSSY PLACE OF _ RESI- 
DENCE, at 80 Avenue Foch, near the Ave- 
nue du Bois de Boulogne, has been marked 
by a commemorative stone set in the wall 
of the house by the Municipal Council of 
Paris. 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


LET THE AUTUMN SPIRIT KINDLE YOUR ENTHUSIASM! 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR THE MUSICIAN, THE MUSIC STUDENT AND ALL MUSIC LOVERS 


FOR THE MOZART FESTIVAL of one 


week at Basel, Switzerland, in June, the 
operas were “Marriage of Figaro,” “Elope- 
ment from the Seraglio,” “Don Giovanni,” 
“Cosi Fan Tutti’ and “The Magic Flute,” 
with Felix Weingartner and Gottfried 
Becker as conductors. “The Marriage of 
Figaro” is reported to have created the 
greatest enthusiasm, with its “exquisite 
music bubbling forth under his (Wein- 
gartner’s) baton in all the delicacy of its 
every detail. 
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THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL orchestral 
concerts have had another triumphant sea- 
son. Acknowledging the invaluable cultural 
contribution which this fine movement has 
made to the Los Angeles vicinage, still per- 
haps the most significant achievement has 
been its much farther-reaching influence 
which has come about by awaking America 
to the realization that, through proper or- 
ganization and public spirit, a similar un- 
dertaking may be made successful in any 
large community. 


We 
THE CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, founded sixty-three years ago 
by Miss Clara Baur and continuously under 
the management of the Baur family, has 
been turned over to the Cincinnati Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts, by Miss Bertha Baur, its 
last president and director, and a _ niece 
of the founder. * 
<¢ D : 
SIGNORINA ANITA COLOMBO* has 
created something of a stir in Italian musi- 
cal circles, by her appointment as directress 
of the famous La Scala of Milan. Already 
she has attracted attention as an organizer; 
and it was she who was responsible for the 
business arrangements of the recent Euro- 
pean tour of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra. 
i a eg 
MASCAGNTI is reported to have received 
an invitation from Pope Pius XI to com- 
pose a hymn for the Vatican City. 
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MILTON’S “COMUS,” with the music 
of Henry Lawes, was given performances 
in a wooded amphitheater in the gardens of 
Ashbridge House (near London), on the 
afternoons and evenings of July eighteenth 
and nineteenth, in aid of the Ashbridge 
Endowment Fund. ‘“Comus” was written 
for the first Earl of Bridgewater, then 
owner of Ashbridge. 


+<@—_—_—___——___——-) 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ORGANISTS met for their twenty-third an- 
nual convention, at Los Angeles, California, 
from July twenty-eighth to August first. 
Leading speakers and recitalists were Pal- 
mer Christian. Harold Vincent Milligan, 
John Doane, Edward S. Breck, Frank W. 
Asper and Mrs. Lillian Carpenter. The 
union of the National Association of Or- 
ganists and the American Guild of Organ- 
ists was discussed. 
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A- CHOIR OF ONE THOUSAND 
VOICES sang for an audience of seven 
thousand, at the opening of the religious 
festival in the Schoellkopf Stadium of 
Cornell University on June twentieth. The 
singers came from fifty churches of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and New York, each group 
having been trained during the year by a 
Westminster Choir School student. 
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SIEGFRIED WaGNER 


SIEGFRIED WAGNER, son of Richard 
and Cosima Wagner, died at Bayreuth, 
Germany, on August fourth, at the age of 
sixty-one. From early childhood he showed 
unusual musical ability. Because the father 
recognized this as not genius, he tried to 
turn the son to architecture; but, at the 
father’s death in 1883, Siegfried returned 
to serious study of. music. He first be- 
came assistant conductor and then the 
leading conductor of the Bayreuth festivals 
fostered by the indomitable Cosima. After 
the ravages of the World War he devoted 
himself to the rehabilitation of the Bay- 
reuth Festivals; and the late departure of 
his mother left the success of the festival 
of the present summer entirely upon his 
hands. A composer of no mean talent, 
rather in the Von Weber and Humperdinck 
style, his works, mostly operatic, have been 
but little heard. 


ere 
BOTH WELLINGTON AND CHRIST- 
CHURCH, -New Zealand, have symphony 
orchestras which present a regular season 
of concerts from the standard repertoire. 
Ose SS ee 
MR. FRANCESCO BERGER, “the grand 
old man of music,” still actively teaching in 
the Guildhall-School of Music of London, 
of which he is Senior professor, has been 
added to the Civil List, a distinction carry- 
ing a pension for persons who have made 
large contributions to the intellectual, ar- 
tistic or cultural life of Great Britain. 
Mr. Berger, now ninety-six years of age, 
has given ninety years of service to the 
muse of the tone art, as he began serious 
study at six. His sprightly articles in TuE 
ErupE reveal his amazing spirit of youth. 
ene 
“JAZZ” is reported to be suffering a de- 
cline in popularity in the United States, 
with the Viennese type of music tending 
to supplant it. 
C——————— 
MUZISKA, of Budapest, the foremost 
Hungarian musical magazine, recently pub- 
lished complete a translation of the ad- 
dress, “Musical Idealism in America,’ de- 
livered last year at the Lausanne Musical 
Conference, by Dr. James Francis Cooke, 
editor of THE Erupr, and published in THE 
Etupe for September, 1929. This address 
has been printed in part or in whole, in 
nine European tongues, 
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FIFTEEN THOU- 
SAND HEAR ALL- 
AMERICAN _  PRO- 
GRAM by the Goldman 
Band, ran a New York 
headline on July 11th; 
and in an _ adjacent 
column one might have 
read, “Twelve thousand 


Hear Philharmonic in 
Beethoven-Wagner Pro- akties 
gram.” Andthisinspite’ Franko GoLpMAN 
of the popular fancy that 

a Wagner, Beethoven or Tschaikowsky 


program is the strongest lodestone for the 
box office. More power to Mr. Edwin 
Franko. Goldman for his championship of 
the American composer, and for his dis- 
crediting of the rather prevalent notion that 
native works are unwelcome to: our audi- 
ences. 


_ (Continued on page 756) 
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EDITION BEAUTIFUL, 


“*The Correct Sheet Music Edition” 


If You Want 


MUSIC OF THE OLD MASTERS 
AND MODERN COMPOSERS 


Only 


Two Color Title Pages—Clear Print— 
Carefully Edited and Fingered. Get 
FRED Catalog of 500 Selections in All 
Grades at Your Dealers, or Write Us. 


ALSO 


Ask Us to Send You FREE Our Them- 
atic Reference Catalog of 3800 Original 
Piano Compositions. 


BELWIN, Inc._ 
43-47 West 23rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


FIVE CHARMING PIECES 


For Piano Teaching 
“Song to the Stars’’ (2) “Starlight Night” (3) 
“Sunset Reverie” (2) —_ “Little Dresden Shepherdess’ (3) 
“Echoes of the Angelus” with Chime effect 
25c each Post-paid 5 Copies for $1.00 
We publish music for authors. Write for estimates 
Get Our ‘‘Artist Edition’’ of Graded 10c Music 
M. D. SWISHER, 115 S. 10th St., Philadelphia 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


FOR SALE—Two used A. K. Virgil prac- 
tice claviers—both in splendid condition. Rea- 
sonably priced at $40.00. Address H. L. B., 
eare of ETupE 

FOR SALE—Considerable second-hand en- 
semble music (piano and strings) of fine 
quality. Particulars on request. L. P., care 
of ETUDE. 

A YOUNG MAN, 18 years old, deeply in- 
terested in music, would like to exchange 
ideas on musical subjects with American 
young men and young women. Address Brik 
Kreutzer, Birkerod, Denmark, Europe. 

FOR SALE—Well established business, in- 
cluding musical instruments, exclusive radio 
agency, and musical instruction. Only propo- 
sition of its kind in territory of 15,000 popu- 
lation. Best location in town. Address G. L., 
care of ETUDE. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CONDUCTOR-COMPOSER— Instructor of 
Band and Orchestra desires change. Has best 
of credentials nna international reputation. 
Member A. B. A. Prefers University or large 
industrial Been ten Biography in ‘‘Who 
is Who in Music.” Address B. A., care of 
ETUDE. 

CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE, 
Small Monthly Payments. 
Dr. Wooler, 1511 Boone Court, Lakeland, Fla. 

MUSIC COMEOSED to your words— 
Melodies hi Manuscripts corrected 
and prepared for publication. .R. M. Stults, 
composer “Sweetest Story Byer, Told” and 
600 other works. Address Ridléy Park, Pa. 

MUSICIAN’S ADVERTISING SERVICE 
—Highly specialized advertising for the 
musie teacher, which aims to hold his present 
class, attract new pupils and increase his 
lesson fees. Rates unbelievably low.  Ad- 
dress: Musician’s Advertising Service Asso- 
ciation, Suite 1502, 152 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

PAPERS on musical subjects prepared 
for club use. _Programs arranged. George A. 
Brown, Lansdowne, Pa. 

REBUILT PIANOS—$30.00 and up. F. 0.B. 
Philadelphia. Agents wanted. Modern Piano 
Repair Shop, 5310 Market Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

TEACHERS—We guarantee to increase 
your income. Worth investigating. Associ- 
ated Studios. Medford, Oregon. 

EVANGELISTIC PIANO PLAYING— 
Professional style. Practical. Interesting. 
Adaptable to popular music. Individual 
coaching by mail. Tom Ellis, Evangelistic 
Pianist, Cedar Grove, North Carolina. 
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SELECTED PIANO PIECES 


Sunshiny Day 
ndman’s Buff 
le Thunder Storm 


Price—30 Cents—Each 


BOOK SnD LvHeS wy 


FRANCESCO 
B.DeLEONE 


MUSICAL MOMENTS 
WLODY TALES FOR THE PIANO 
By Helen Dallam 


rade) 
STAR GRCLESTRA FOLIO, 


of Unusual Merit 


The use of these melodious piano gems will stimulate and 
sustain student interest. They will aid greatly in developing 
naturalness of expression. Within Grades III to IV. 


AUTUMN ENCHANTMENT.. Wilson G. Smith 


BASKET OF ROSES. isos cesicle cena vbcles 0c Fred G. Albers 
BOWL OF PANSIES viicecciscisicc cs dlenceese cule Jules Reynard 
CTNDEREDICA iorielcicios stein cielo leieinisielcvelerstsiele o'e 975 F, A. Williams 
EUPID’SIPROEIC vials ose « c¥e eipisieebielietics icles Walter E. Miles 
DAINTY DAFFODILS... ccccccccsccccecs Walter E. Miles 
DANCE OF THE RAINDROPS... R. G. Adams 


DANCE OF THE ROBINSG.,.....ceeeeeceeeves J. L. Deppen 
DANCING LEAVES..... sient Sia miginioveinre wievere Walter E. Miles 
IDRA GON PUY LEIES secs osiscvesssaseenes Wilson G. Smith 
RAIN Oo eisivios eibiblnieje.e10(0\9,0]e7p siele,0)8 eicivie o eicleee . J. L. Deppen 
FIREFLIES ON PARADE... .. IT. C. Bennett 


SSM ING AINICE, Ascccdecxutevesivacecearkecas G. Vargas 
JAPANESE SUNSET, A.....0...0sseeeeeeeeeede Le Deppen 
PROV EAE ORI Norco leles a victicicine dewiee oaae toate Haydn Wood 
EOE A a ettpeiciaainieine ccisitisie sic sresieveisisiecsieiesineic’s se Felix Arndt 
SOeIUREPL SCS MRA R Aree Ciera oxic vies Gis ce. creielérs aiais ocoihivsersievs Dorothy Lee 
SPARKLETS, Walter E. Miles 
EWLIPS Ts sisa tcc sisiee o Walter E. Miles 


Walter E. Miles 


Price—40 Cents—Each 


SUCCESSFUL CHORUS COLLECTIONS 


Sam Fox School Coll. Vol. 1, of Two-Part Songs... 
Sam Fox School Coll., Vol. 1, of S. A. B. Songs.. 


1930 


LASTING SONG SUCCESSES 


Famous The World Over 


These notable favorites have endeared themselves to the 
musical world. They are truly inspirations that enjoy un- 
limited popularity among concert artists and students. 


*ALTAR OF MY HEART, THE (3 keys).....Roos-DeLeone 
AT THE END OF A ee TONE ROAD G keys) 


ip cainentesteleleieleleislelarais’s cluleih ia’ele/aleipisinieleisle aie .Sanders-Bourke 
BELLS. OF THE SEA G ry Derelsieialslelelaterepisi= Lamb-Solman 
GLAD PRAYER, A (3 keys).....+seeeee08 Ervine J. Stenson 
I LOVE A LITTLE COTTAGE (G3 keys)....... Stott-O’ Hara 
INDIAN DAWN G keys).......-eeseeseees Roos-Zamecnik 
INTO THE DAWN WITH YOU G keys).......- Lamb-Lee 
JUST FOR TODAY (3 keys)...........0.. Partridge-Seaver 
LASSIE O’MINE @G keys).......+sscssceecsece Bowles-Walt 
LITTLE OLD GARDEN, THE (4 keys)..... Lockton-Hewitt 
*MY SWEET LOVE CALL (G3 keys).........45 -Roos-Grunn 
NEAPOLITAN NIGHTS (4 keys).........6+ Kerr-Zamecnik 
ONE FLEETING HOUR (5 keys)........+++ Fuhrmann-Lee 
OUT OF THE DUSK TO YOU G keys)...... -.-Lamb-Lee 
IROSTTANG ceva) ssisevives 6 sis\sleleleaieis a aitiete Stuart-Dupont 


. Riley-Stenson 
err-Zamecnik 


PRAYER PERFEC 
VENETIA (G keys).....+ 
WA-NEE-TA (G keys)... -Roos-Grunn 
WHEN TWILIGHT COMES G keys)..... SHomeslandler 
WILLOW TREE, THE (3 keys)..........-. | Stuart-Zamecnik 
Price—40 Cents—Each 
(Except Titles Starred—50 Cents—Each) 


Sam Fox Coll. of Male Trios, Vol. Leocecssessessessseceseeeees+GOS | Snoarklets...cccccccecceecs 
Hop Scotch Sam Fox Library Coll., Vol. 1, for Male Voices.. we Sherbet pa ea pres 
Pleasant Dreams Sam Fox Library Coll., Vol. 1, for Women’s 3Part Voices Pepe eM Ouvet ihe Dusk towwousease 
School Days Sam Fox Library Coll., Vol. 1, for Mixed Voices..eeeeeseeeeeees 75¢ || Tove Came Calling....... .35¢ 

Sam Fox Library Coll., Vol. 1, for Women’s 4-Part Voices....... TEC. MONT READS em Stee oN) wat olla 40c 


A new humorous 
and catchy musi- 
cal production in 
two acts, requiring 
only one stage set- 


ting. Chinese at- 
mosphere suggests povidged ag was 
r core ly 
novel effects igi cent 
throughout. 
Price—$1.50 


Vocal books, 75c each; 
available. 


: Advanced Grade) 


im 


LIBRARY ORCHESTRA FOLIO, 
1,2,3,4,5,6,7 and 8 (Advanced Grade) 
x SELECT SONG GEMS, Vols. 1 and 2 


Grade) 
COLL. OF SOUSA MARCHES for 
. RA (Advunced Grade) 
kX PARAMOUNT ORCHESTRA COL- 
» Vols. 1 and 2 (Advanced Grade) 
OD COLLECTION OF MARCHES, Vols. 


ade) 


CLEVELAND, O. - 


First practical short versions of Grand Opera 
for School Performance 


May be presented as a Chorus Specialty only,as an Orchestral Num- 
ber, or with Combined Chorus and Orchestra. Time of perform- 
ance is about fifteen minutes and requires no scenery or costumes, 
orchestra arrangements and conductor's scores 


Catalogs or Examination Copies obtainable from your dealer or the publishers 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers of Educational and Entertainment Music 


Established in other Important Centers 
Chicago, Los Angeles, London, Paris, Berlin, Melbourne, Brussels 


SIS 


A short two-part 
cantata with a his- 
torical background 
presented in a 
charming and ef- 
fective manner. 
Text is by Fred- 
erick H. Martens 


5 ‘ 
bridged Version 
4 


sop ta, 


ie fn Sco Francesco B. D 
ecnik Leone. 
Price—75c 


DOUGLAS BAND 
Grade) 


Grade) 


MELODIOUS VIOLIN PIECES 
IN THE FIRST POSITION 
(with Piano Accompaniment) 


A Garden Dance..... wees 400 
One Fleeting Hour........35¢ 
I Love a Little Cottage.....35c 
SIRIDLICIEY ccict ee ee ko ae bass 40c 
Bowl of Pansies..........+ 40c 


POCAHONTAS 


TAN rare 


and music by 


e- Sooty 
Frederick, Martiens 


Francesco BDeLeone~ 
FOS. 


BAND FOLIOS@, <2... 


FOLIO (Easy Grade) 


FOX FAVORITE BAND FOLIO, Vol. 1 (Easy 
FOX BANNER BAND FOLIO, Vol. 1 (Medium 


FOX CONCERT PROGRAM FOLIO, Vol. 1, 
for BAND (Advanced Grade) 


poo FOX COLL. OF SOUSA MARCHES for 


= NEW YORK, N. Y. Vol. 1 


ND (Advanced Grade) 


INSTRUMENTAL 
QUARTETS. +. tz. 


FOX IDEAL INSTRUMENTAL QUARTETS, 


FOX PEERLESS BRASS QUARTETS, Vol. 1 


TETS, Vol. 1 


SAM FOX SELECT SAXOPHONE QUAR- 
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FOUR SUCCESSFUL PIANO BOOKS 


se 1) ents 


WHAT TO DO FIRST AT THE PIANO 


WHAT TO DO SECOND AT THE PIANO 
By Heten L. Cram 


Tuneful first lessons that teach one thing at a time. Train first 
the ear, then the hand, then the eye to hear, play and read 
notes. Fully illustrated with pictures to be colored. Ditson Key- 
board Chart included with What To Do First At The Piano. 


Price, each book 75 cents 
Separate Chart 25 cents 


A FIRST HOW DO YOU DO TO STAFF 
AND KEYBOARD 


FUN AND PHRASING AT THE PIANO 
By Dorotuy Gaynor BLAKE 


A First How Do You Do To Staff and Keyboard conveys amus- 
ingly information on the scale relationships, movable key- 
note, introduction of flats and sharps, triplets and dotted notes. 


Fun And Phrasing At The Piano is a series of pieces to ac- 
company children’s poems. They teach rhythm and phrasing 
and guide pupils to intelligent interpretation of music. 


Price of each book 60 cents 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


BOSTON - - - NEW YORK 


EASY TO TEACH! 


You would probably like 


Banjo-Pickaninnies 


to see excerpts from all ts cr A A se ROBIN: MACLACHEAN 
these interesting Sates Se 
; A a rf LE + Fj 
SELECTED PIANO PIECES Puss 2 : —— 
but the music itself is better SS eos 


Order these pieces on approval: 


An Indian Legend, by Olive P. Endres 
Banjo-Pickaninnies, by T. Robin MacLachlan 

Clown Dance, by Mathilda Bilbro 

Dance in the Barn, by Olive P. Endres 

Dancing in the Moonlight, by Lyda Averit Simmons 
Joyous Waltz, by T. Robin MacLachlan 

Paddling Among the Pond Lilies, by Harvey B. Gaul 
Peek-a-Boo Sunbeams, by Marie Seuel-Holst 
Ponyback, by Olive P. Endres 

Singing Bells, by Marie Seuel-Holst 

Sing-Lee, China Boy, by Katherine Allan Lively 
The Big Brown Bear,eby Katherine Allan Lively 
The Cascades, by T. Robin MacLachlan 

The Little Bugler, by T. Robin MacLachlan 

‘The Poor Shoemaker are the Elves, by Lyda Averit Simmons 
The Robin, by Ethel Gienn Hier 
Three-and-Twenty-Pirates, by Marie Seuel-Holst 

To the Land of Nod, by Michael Aaron 

Tumbling Down the Haystack, by Olive P. Endres 
Woodland Waltz, by Francis Gwynn 


A Few Recent More Advanced Pieces: 


Arkansas Traveler, by David W. Guion 
Bazaar Nautch, by Lily Strickland 
Festival Nautch, by Lily Strickland 
Humoresque Négre, by Homer Grunn 
Rolling Stones, by Alexander MacFadyen 
Tango, by Charles Huerter 
Tango, by Dent Mowrey 
The Harmonica Player, by 
David W. Guion. 


EASY TO ORDER 


Cut out this advertisement 
and send for these pieces 
ON APPROVAL either to Address 
your regular dealer or to City 


G. SCHIRMER 


Incorporated 


The Harmonica Player 


DAVID W, GUION 


Piano 


Simply check V_ here 
Send me (] Pieces Easy to Teach 
“ “1 More Advanced Pieces 


Name 


3 East 43rd Street New York 


LADIES’ FOUNTAIN PEN 


a [eee es erst 


5 a | ||| bts ee 


ut 


This genuine Wahl Fountain Pen is finished in black and has 
plated bands, swivel and point. A fine premium for THREE § 
SCRIPTIONS. : 


e Without Cost « 


For Securing Subscriptions For 


— THE ETUDE — 


T HESE valuable articles may be yours, absolutely with 
or obligation, for simply securing new or renewal s 
tions to THE ETUDE. During your spare time you can 
obtain the necessary subscriptions from your friends. 
FULL PAYMENT with each order. Begin TODAY! 


e Write for Complete List of Rewards e 


REAL COWHIDE KEYHO 


This handy and durable Key* Cas 
of real cowhide and contains ¢ 
hooks for keys. A fine prem 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


GENUINE FOOTBALL 


Complete with a heavy rubber bladder and 
a strong lace, this regulation leather Foot- 
ball will delight any boy. And one is ob- 
tainable for only TWO SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS. 


NUT BOWL AND CRACKER 


Both attra 
this Nut D 
is one of a 


quired, 


BRASS JARDINIERE 


Made of brass, hammered and highly 
polished this Jardiniere (9” in di- 
ameter and 7” high) is one of our 
most popular rewards. We _ will 
send you one for securing THREE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


WEBSTER DICTIONARY 


Entirely new, up to date and 
handsomely and durably bound, 
this self-pronouncing dictionary 
is an ever desirable award. 
TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


\ 


For cleaning and polish- 
ing. this O’Cedar Mop is 
indispensable in every 
home. If you already 
have one, here is your 
opportunity to obtain a 
new one for securing only 
TWO SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS. 


Send all Subscriptions Directly to | 


The Etude Music Maga 


Foreign $3.00 — $2.00 A YEAR = In Canada $2.2 
1712-14 Chestnut St. . . , , Philac 


i 


:,, Compositions 
Beker Mellowed 
nificant Thru 


The Years 


usic 


LOVERS will find, grouped herewith, a comprehensive and diversified collection 
eresting compositions, without which no library can be complete. 


TEACHERS, too, are offered here a galaxy of material which will be found 
mendous value for teaching purposes. For recreational use these titles are effective, 
onious, brilliant. The sparkle of precious gems is inherent in every note. 

. aa D if 
f compositions by E. T. Paull, the world famous author of the educational type of 
}, particularly attractive because of its melodious, stirring nature—full of action,, 
specially simple for teaching purposes. 


; of Rome—Matrch Two Step 

¢ March—Galop 

ofthe Light Brigade—March Galop 
icut March— 

f the Century—March Two Step 
#semen— March 


*Midnight Fire Alarm—March Two Step 
*“Napoleon’s Last Charge—March Galop 
*Paul Revere’s Ride—March Two Step 
*Silver Sleigh Bells—Novelette 
Spirit of the U. S. A——March 
*Storm King—March Galop 
$$$ — b> 
of well known instrumental compositions appropriate for teaching the easier 
$ 
' Cathedral Chimes—Sparkling Tone Poem 
Juno Waltz—A Brilliant Waltz, Melodious yet Simple 
Mission Chimes—A Reverie of Distinction with Shaded Bell Tones 
Narcissa—A Melodious Intermezzo. 
Red Wing—The Celebrated Indian Intermezzo 
Sabbath Chimes—A Revelation in Beautiful Harmony 
*Numbers Starred Are Available In Excellent Duet Arrangements 
@ - 
H WE PRESENT to you our best folios, containing a wealth of material 
iate for countless occasions, including teaching, school, and recreation. 


h Folio No. 1 (The Red Book)—The Folio Containing 9 Famous Descriptive Marches 
h Folio No. 2 (The Blue Book)—A Collection of Novelties and Stirring Marches 
‘ch Folio No. 3 (The Black Book)—Paull’s Military March Folio 

March Folio—Twenty Complete Marches for Home, School, and Theatre 


s Dance Folio—A cok of Quadrilles, Lancers,Reels, and Many Other Dances of Olden 
5 ays. 
Ask your dealer for a Paull-Pioneer catalog. If unobtainable write direct to 


Gseoey) PAULL PIONEER MUSIC C9 | —w-Feniavel 


NEW YORK 


Dd 


— nO: —— 
THOMPSON 
Presents 


A New Edition of 


BURGMULLER 


Studies of the master etude 
writer edited and arranged 
by a master of modern 
piano pedagogy. This new 
edition is designed to meet 
the new. and more interest- 
ing ideas of piano teaching. 


JORE PHILIPP SAYS — “Mr. John Thompson writes for children with 
4 thoughtful cleverness.” 

Jew Piano Teaching Material Worthy of Your Attention 
EPPING STONES (Grade 2B) A Set of Nine Studies .75 


L. W. ROVENGER 


RFLY BOOK (Illustrated) (For Kindergarten) .50 
CAROLYN BOWEN 


MUETARS (Grade2B)...........-----+00 eee 40, 


he Captivating Russian Melody Arranged for Piano Solo by L. W. ROVENGER 


Above publications may be obtained from any standard music 
dealer or ‘On Approval’ from the publishers. 


y broeder «Gunther, Inc. 
a Oh Salaam 


P 45th STREET. 


NEW YORK N. Y. 
O.E.30 
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Pupits Finn It Fun 
to learn piano pieces like these 


Our committee selects only two new pieces for publication 
each month in this series. That is why every one of these 
“Two a Month” pieces is so outstandingly different from the 
usual run of teaching material. 


Two page, Ist and 2nd grade compositions, with instructive 
editorial suggestions. Every number has its individual il- 
lustrated title page in colors. 

Each Piece, 25 cents 


Recent Releases 
THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Con spirito (i spirited,animated tempo) 


Lucina Jewell . 


Piano 


SONG OF THE BELL 


. Moderato (in moderate tempo) 
5 


Lk. (bell-like)® 


THE COMPLETE LIST TO DATE: 


Jean and Babette, Eckstein——Taps, von Haupt—The Pony Ride, Dallam— 
The Cellist, Scowill—Little Chicks, Monsen—The Little Navajo, Littoff— 
Monkeys at Play, Dean—The Banjo Picker, Groton—Sunflower Waltz, 
Dallam—Grandfather’s Clock, Eckstein—Up in a Swing, Littoff—Ripples 
and Rills, Groton—Rolling Stones, Eckstein—Elfin Dance, Bonaccorso— 
Wiggle Waggles, Groton—Dolly’s Lullaby, Littoff—The Troopers, Jewell— 
The Organ Grinder’s Waltz, ’clla—June Showers, Bilbro—At the Fair, 
Bonaccorso—The Merry-Go-Round, Jewell—Song of the Bell, Eckstein. 


Your own music dealer will show you copies of these pieces. 
Let him or us explain how you may secure them regularly 
every month on approval. 


CARL FISCHER, wc. 


56 Cooper Square New York, N. Y. 


FREE [Lt us send you our 


complete thematic 
circular of these piano pieces. 
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A Selected Group of Some of the 
Most Famous Vocal Publications 


The Songs and Song Collections on This Page Constitute a Splendid Library for 
Voice Teachers, Singers, Radio Broadcasting Studios or Any Sincere Lovers of Music 


FAMOUS SONGS 


FOUR VOLUMES—One each for Soprano, 
Alto, Tenor and Bass 
Edited by H. E. Krenarer 
A repertoire of songs of intrinsic and never- 


ending value 
The best songs of Bach, Beethoven, Becker, Bohm. 
Brahms, Chopin, Dvorak, Fesea, Franz, Godard, 
Gounod, Grieg, Haydn, Hoffmann, Holmes, Jensen. 
Liszt, Loewe, Massenet, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Per- 
golesi, Purcell, Raff, Rubinstein, Saint-Saens, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Scarlatti, Sinding, Spohr, Sullivan, 
Taubert, Tschaikowsky, Thomas, Tosti, Wagner, 
Weber, and others, are represented, together with 
the favorite folk-songs of the various nations. 
PRICE EACH VOLUME 
Paper Binding, $1.50—Cloth Binding, $3.00 


ORATORIO SONGS 


FOUR VOLUMES—One each for Soprano, 
Alto, Tenor and Bass 
Standard oratorio songs in their original keys 
with the accompanying recitatives 


The series is a grand ensemble of the best Oratorio 
Songs of the greatest masters from Bach to Sul- 


livan. 
PRICE EACH VOLUME 
Paper Binding, $1.50—Cloth Binding, $3.00 


OPERA SONGS 


FOUR VOLUMES—One each for Soprano, 
Alto, Tenor and Bass 
Choicest solos from the standard operas, old 


and new 
These four books comprise classified groups of the 
best known arias, scenas, canzonettas, etc., from 
the standard operas. The numbers contained in 
each yolume have been selected with the idea of 
furnishing each of the four voices with a versatil- 
ity of material. The songs are set down in their 
original keys, 
PRICE EACH VOLUME 
Paper Binding, $1.50—Cloth Binding, $3.00 


A descriptive catalog giving a complete list of the contents of the above twenty-four volumes will be mailed upon receipt of request. 


CELEBRATED RECITAL SONGS 


Compiled and Edited by Davin Bispaam 


One of the most notable collections of songs, ancient and modern, eyer 
compiled. It contains 44 master songs from all sources. 
songs for men, songs for women and songs for either men or women. 


SACRED SONGS 


FOUR VOLUMES—One each for Soprano, 
Alto, Tenor and Bass 
Edited by W. J. Hrenprrson 
A standard collection of sacred solos by notable 


composers 

The group of songs contained in this set is the 
greatest contribution yet made to collective sacred 
songs, and cannot fail to make a very powerful 
appeal to the interest of all singers. 
Mr. Henderson has here collected the very best of 
sacred song literature produced during a _ period 
covering two hundred years—from Bach to Cowen. 

PRICE EACH VOLUME 

Paper Binding, $1.50—Cloth Binding, $3.00 


SONG CLASSICS 


FOUR VOLUMES—One each for Soprano, 

Alto, Tenor and Bass 

Edited by Horario Parker 

These collections of the most notable lyries in 
German, Italian and French mect the needs of 
teachers, singers and earnest aspirants to true 
artistry. The songs are presented always with 
the original text. 

PRICE EACH VOLUME 

Paper Binding, $1.50—Cloth Binding, $3.00 


FOLK SONGS OF MANY 
NATIONS . 


ONE VOLUME—For medium voice 
Collected and edited by Louis C. Erson 
With a treatise on the influence of folk song 


upon classical music 

In “Folk Songs of Many Nations” the editor has 
collected the principal and characteristic songs of 
various countries and peoples, preserved the orig- 
inal setting and text, and made excellent transla- 
tions into English. 

This volume can hardly fail to be of benefit to 
every student, whether professional or amateur. 

Paper Binding, $1.50—Cloth Binding, $3.00 


Price $2.00 


Classified into fore little known. 


FORTY NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


Arranged for Solo Voice by Crarence Cameron WHuite 


Contains the best of the better known spirituals. and some gems 
Not only a fine collection of Spirituals, but a ve 
anthology of American Negro folk musie. ise 


SECULAR SONGS 


GEMS OF ANTIQUITY — 


ONE VOLUME—For medium voice 


Collected and edited by 
Dr. Orro NerrzeL 


Vocal masterpieces covering a period from 
1240 to 1786 


This anthology of song, collected and edited by 
one of the greatest scholars of music of modern 
times, presents a work of unusual interest to vo 
teachers, singers and music students general 
This volume is one of essential value to all w 
are really intereted in the “Art of Song.” . 
Many of the old songs which it contains w 

originally expressed by a melody and figured b: 
only, and the editor has been peculiarly felicito 
in the skill with which he has transcribed 

fitted them with modern accompaniments, fail 
fully preserving the color of the originals. 


Paper Binding, $1.50—Cloth Binding, $3.00 


SACRED DUETS 


TWO VOLUMES—Onre for two High Voices, 
one for High and Low Voices 


Compiled and edited, with prefatory 
remarks by Witt1am SHAKESPEARE 


The volume for two high voices will be fe 
equally desirable for two sopranos, for two ten 
or soprano and tenor; the second volume for hi 
and low voices will be found practicable | 
soprano and alto, for tenor and alto, or for § 
prano and baritone. 


The two volumes form a rare and varied collee 
tion of Sacred Songs, invaluable to vocalists | 
use in churches and in sacred concerts. They W 
be of great assistance to the student. 

PRICE EACH VOLUME 


Paper Binding, $1.50—Cloth Binding, $3.00 


Price 


GOT 


Key and 


Compass Price 


2 ere ....E flat-g 
Pinte, jolts ds flat-F 
Bey tek b flat-D 


Jean - 


A Little Brown 
OMT. ee I’ sharp-g 
A Little Brown Owl. .f-I* 
CADMAN, Charles Wakefield 
I tlave a Secret. 1 sharp-¢ 
Lilacs 


COLERIDGHR-TAYLOR, S. 
Candle Lightin’ Time.d-F 
“ 7) STG py 


COOKLH, James Francis 


OLC ae Mins arsine I flat-F 

Be Dh Ady aan e-D 
DAMROSCIHI, Walter 

Danny Deever ....... a-I° 


GALLOWAY, Tod TB. 
The! Gypsy Trail. 
I-l sharp 
The Gypsy ‘Trail... e-D 
HATIN, Carl 
The Green Cathe- 
OPREF. cereretinass I’ sharp-g 
The Green Cathedral. .d-Io 
NAWLEY, C. B. 


Sweetest lower 

TDHAT SLOWS a rater I-g 
Sweetest Flower 

That (BIOWS cc. cre us b-D 


KOUNTZ, Richard 
Sleepy Ifollow Tune. .d-E 


a-B 
KRAMBR, A. Walter 
Ast (HONE a. .¢sc0n ae ote Ii-b 
i ee. eer te eg 
ra ie eee 2a al 
Yavlvey AmAMA WADA 


Key and 


LIDURANCH, Thurlow 


Compass Price 


SACRED SONGS 


Key and 


AMBROSH, Paul 


Compass Price 


HAWLEY, C. B 


$0.50 By the Waters of If Any Little Come, Holy Spirit. . 
OO Minnetonka. .E-f sharp $0.60 Word of Mine... .. D-l $0.40 A Ke Tse 
0 Thy the Waters of If Any Little HOP, Lawrenee 
Minnetonka,d flat-Io flat 60 : Word of Mine. .c-D flat A0 When I Survey 
Mach AYDEN, Alexander BRIGGS, C. 8. A the Wondrous 
60 Inter Noss ime © GI "350. G@logey To MN eer, vase ad-g 50 Gross=>\2sneee 
GO| MANA-ZUCCA ai AS Te aR yea el 50 When I Survey 
= I Love Mites seme: rr .60 BUCK, Dudley the Wondrous 
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he Plajesty of Liszt 


UNGARY has had no king whose influence in 
and out of the land of the Magyars has equalled 
the regal rule of Franz Liszt. The dominion of 

Liszt was that of a great humanist and a great human, 
quite as much as that of the master pianist and com- 
poser. His magic influence extended far beyond the 
borders of his native land; and, even today, forty-four 
years after his death, there is no figure in the history 
of the piano that equals in prestige that of Liszt. 

Born in Raiding (near 
Odenburg, in 1811), his long 
life terminated at the shrine 
of his great son-in-law, Rich- 
ard Wagner, in 1886. His 
father was a man of culture, 
who played the piano ex- 
ceedingly well and who gave 
the son his first lessons. In 
1821 the little Franz was 
taken to Czerny at Vienna; 
and the greater part of his 
life thereafter was spent, not 
in Hungary, but at Paris, 
Weimar and Rome. True, 
he did go back to Budapest 
some eleven years before his 
death, to take the presidency 
of the magnificent Hungarian 
Academy of Music; but, all 
in all, he was a “citizen of 
the world.” The great 
school at Budapest is now 
known as the “Franz Liszt 
College of Music”. 

Liszt was always a Hun- 
garian at heart and was in- 
tensely interested in the cul 
tural development of his 
native land, not merely in 
music but also in all other 
fields. His very name is in 
this day so greatly revered in 
‘Hungary that the eyes of 
every Hungarian shine with 
joy at the mention of it. It 
is no wonder that his com- 
patriots have erected a regal 
statue of the master seated in a huge chair, which one 
sees in front of the Budapest music school. 

Liszt is credited with being the great exponent of 
| Hungarian music; but a search of his voluminous com- 
sitions reveals that less than thirty of his works can 
a classed as strictly Hungarian. Among these are, of 
course, the fifteen Hungarian Rhapsodies. Added to 
these are five other rhapsodies, known as: Rhapsodie 
Espagnole; A Munkacsy; Tiré de L’Album de Figaro; 
Pour Album de l’ Exposition de Budapest; and D’apres 
Tes “Czardas Nobles” de C. Abranyi. It seems re- 
‘grettable that Liszt did not embody far more of the 
is i 
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LISZT “THE EMPEROR OF PIANISTS” 
From an Oil Painting by O. Friederich 
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great wealth of Hungarian folk themes in his works. 

Liszt’s prodigal benevolence, his greatness of heart, 
his breadth of vision, his princely courtesy, his pride, 
his wit, and his keen penetration, all were traits 
characteristic of the finest in Hungarian life. Like 
most Hungarians, he was a splendid linguist. The 
Hungarian language is one of the most difficult of all to 
learn. Because their native tongue bears little or no 
resemblance to that of any other European nation, Hun- 
garians are forced to learn 
other languages, which they 
usually acquire exceedingly 
well. 

Liszt could not rise to his 
great heights without in- 
curring jealousies. His vari- 
ous love affairs have been 
magnified, perhaps because 
he was the victim of a small 
army of adventuresses and 
because of his prominence. 
He was little different from 
most men of his time, situ- 
ated as he was, except that 
perhaps he was a little more 
open. 

As for Liszt’s human ap- 
peal, few men of the last 
century equalled him. It 
has been our pleasure to 
know intimately many of his 
disciples. In fact we studied 
for some time with two of 
his best known pupils. The 
tales of his goodness, his 
kindness and his tolerance, 
are unending. He was an 
inspiration to all who knew 
him. The brilliance of his 
playing was mesmeric. When 
he played, he and the piano 
became one. Liszt was the 
first to carry the piano to 
orchestral dimensions. 

Finally, when all is said 
and done, perhaps Liszt's 
greatest achievement was 
the creation of the Symphonic Poem. The old-fashioned 
symphonic barriers were detestable to such a genius. 
His symphonic poems have influenced all musical com- 
position from that time on. There is a majesty about 
the Liszt symphonic poems that has compelled all 
musicians to recognize the master as one of the great 
composers of all times. 

The “Majesty of Liszt” was perhaps best manifested 
by the homage that was instinctively paid to him, by - 
everyone from potentate to peasant. Wherever he 
was, he held court. He traveled with a retinue of 
worshippers that any monarch might have envied. 
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IN PERSON 
HE POSSIBILITIES of direct teaching by means of the 


radio is a problem to which educators have given serious 
attention. With certain general subjects, educational lectures 
or “lessons over the air” already have become immensely val- 
uable. While they do not bring the inspiring presence of the 
lecturer himself, they do bring his message; and if, like a cer- 
tain few individuals, he embodies his personality in his voice, it 
is of course the next best thing to being with the speaker in per- 
son, unless we except the talking pictures which show us some- 
thing of the one delivering his thoughts. 

Possibly at some time in the future someone will invent a 
super-television-telephone of adequate dimensions so that two 
persons can hold communication and at the same time watch 
each other’s behavior at opposite ends of the ether waves. Not 
until such a contrivance is made practical can we have any- 
thing “over the air” that will approach even approximately a 
real music lesson given in person. 

Even with such a super-hyper-hearall-seeall-ograph, the 
teacher could see only one side of the pupil and the pupil only 
one side of the teacher; so that the countless variations of hand 
and arm position which arise in playing an instrument could not 
be observed by either of the two interested parties. 


Everyone who knows anything at all about teaching knows. 


that a very large part of the value of the lesson in person comes 
from the ability of the teacher to observe, to diagnose, to make 
immediate and helpful corrections (sometimes with his own 
hands molding and assisting those of the pupils) and at the same 
time to communicate by means of personal enthusiasm and by 
example the inspiration that builds ambition and leads to 
success. Perhaps this represents seventy percent of the value 
of the lesson. 

Lessons over the air, therefore, will not and cannot take 
the place of real instruction in person. The regular high 
class musical programs, such as we have been hearing, are of 
enormous value in supplementing the work of the pupils. At 
the same time, and in a similar way, we are confident that the 


. radio will in the end become one of the strongest assets of the 


teacher. 

Without the diagnostic and corrective services of the teach- 
er “in person,” radio lessons have about the same value as dental 
or tonsorial services over the air. We may listen with profit 
to the advice of the dental goods manufacturers who sponsor 
Amos and Andy or Will Rogers; but if we would have a tooth 
filled the dentist would have some difficulty in trying to do it 
if we were a hundred miles away. Instructions as to how to 
cut one’s own hair, via radio, certainly may be given; but 2? 

The baffling problems in sound recording, sound transmis- 
sion, and in sound motion photography have been solved by 
scientists to an amazing degree and are already contributing 
hugely to the practical, economic and social progress of the pub- 
lic as a whole. We are better informed, happier and more 
capable, because of these great mechanical triumphs of man. 
The wise people at the head of enterprises for the manufacture 
of these devices must in the long run recognize the natural 
limitations of all mechanical devices and see to it that they are 
employed to our advantage within these limitations. 

There are certain things that science never can do. As 
one noted actor put it recently: “I can send a kiss to my sweet- 
heart over the phone, over the radio and over the talkies, so 
that she can actually see the kiss and hear the smack; but for 
some peculiar reason she is not quite satisfied with these long dis- 
tance kisses.” 


THE EtupE Music MaGaziNE was so enthusiastic over the 
possibilities of the radio that it conducted Etude Radio Hours 
for over two years. However, it never attempted to usurp 
the position of the legitimate teacher by giving lessons, because 
we were convinced that this was fundamentally impractical and 
impossible. 


A HUNGARIAN CONCERT THIRTY-TWO HOURS 
LONG 


af HE Hungarian love for music is often akin to intoxication, 
in that the listeners and players are overwhelmed by its 
charms, and stop only when exhausted. 

Recently a Hungarian nobleman of highest renown re- 
counted to us an experience he had in his youth with a party 
of students. One night at nine they engaged a Hungarian 
band to play for them. All that night, and all the next day, 
and until five o'clock of the following morning, they played 
continuously. The first musician to give up was the Cimbalom 
player who was so exhausted that they could not go on, after 
thirty-two hours of Hungarian folk-songs. 

A singular thing about the Hungarians and their music is 
intimated in the old saying, “We are happiest when we are 
sad.” They seem to experience a kind of ecstasy in sad music 
which is translated into joy instead of sorrow. Once we played 


_some very sad old Magyar themes for an elderly Hungarian 


count, and he burst into tears. Of course, we stopped at once, 
but his wife cried out, “Go on! Go on! He is enjoying it so 
much!” 

One Hungarian friend said to us recently, “We like sad 
music so much that I think that we would even listen to a 
funeral march at a picnic.” 


WHERE ARE THE GREATEST PIANO TEACHERS? 


F “distance lends enchantment to the view” it certainly does 

also give many students the idea that they must go to the 

ends of the earth to reach some master adequate to bring them 
to the highest standards of efficiency. 

In many instances there could not possibly be a greater 
mistake. On a recent tour of the West we found in one center, 
little known in comparison with Berlin, Leipzig, Budapest, 
Paris, New York, Boston, Philadelphia or Chicago, pupils play- 
ing with a finish and excellence that was distinctly first class. 

We had barely heard of the teacher of these pupils but 
he was producing players that any great music school might be 
proud to claim. Yet, almost under his nose, there were pupils ~ 
who were dissatisfied and planning to go to some far distant” 
city to get “superior” instruction. In all probability they would” 
run the risk of getting with some teacher who could not do 
half as well. ; 

It is true that the great metropolis attracts far more 
teachers of ability than the small center, but, where there is” 
really a superb teacher at home, stick to him until you are con 
vinced that there is nothing more for him to teach you. a 

On the other hand it is a great mistake to remain with an 
inefhicient teacher through a mistaken idea of loyalty. We 
knew of one voice teacher in London who was great only in 
his own imagination. He was a man of much personal charm 
and magnetism who vociferously proclaimed his marvelous 
skill and so convinced his pupils of, his priceless powers t 
many remained with him for years. Yet, he never produce 
a single pupil of real ability. 


The Etude is especially proud of the unusual character of the material and illustrations used in this issue. 
Many of the rare illustrations appear for the first time in America. We desire to thank Prof. Erno von Dohnanyi, 
the President of the Royal Hungarian Academy of Music, Prof. Béla Bartok, Dr. Robert Meszlényi, Secretary 
of the Royal Hungarian Academy of Music, Mr. Gustav Barczy, of the well-known firm of music publishers, 
Rézsavolgyi es Tarsa, of Budapest, Mr. Arnold Somlyo, of Budapest and Mme. Yolanda Mero, of New York for 


their fie spirit of cooperation in preparing this issue. 
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The Spirit of Hungarian Music 


Mine. Méré was born in Budapest. 


From An Interview with the Distinguished Hungarian Pianist 


YoLANDA MEeERO 


She began to study the piano at 


age of five; and her progress was so remarkable that she was admitted 
the Conservatory at an age far below that required by the authorities. 


pre she studied with a famous Lisst pupil, Auguste Rennebawmn. 


She 


nthe state prise on two occasions. Her début was made with the Dresden 
Wiarmonic Orchestra, when she played the A Major Concerto of Liszt. 
¥ American début was made with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, in 


PIRIT of Hungarian music is 
ferent from the spirit of Hun- 
} art or Hungarian literature, 
expression of the spirit of the 
People. Because of its geo- 
ation, Hungarian art is possibly 
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40 Imperial City 

ING Budapest, the first vivid 
i) on the stranger is that of 
e| He is amazed by the size 
finee of the Houses of Parlia- 
impressed by the grandeur of 
ace, in his commanding posi- 
omg the Danube. The up-to- 
e shops and the fine orderli- 
in street, Andrassy Ut, sur- 
boulevards, the parks, the 
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nest in the world, soon make 
‘fat Budapest is one of the 
‘and the most imposing cities 


ipsy Influences 

} THOUGHT of music and 
e has possibly thought first 
- The Gypsy population of 
it a small part of the Gypsy 


European countries, many 
ttled and have grown rich. 


Dohnanyi and others. 
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all its branches has 
gary for half a century. 
ecially unique, because 
ber of performances of 
. Chorus singing is also 
Symphonic concerts are 
level. The great con- 


servatory is one of the best equipped in 
the world. The prices for instruction, for 
talented students, are almost nominal. The 
staff of professors is one of the finest of 
its kind in the world. 

As Mendelssohn was the founder of the 
Leipzig Conservatory, so Liszt was the 
genesis of the National Conservatory at 
Budapest; and his great statue on the front 
of the building typifies the highest in Hun- 
garian musical ideals. In fact Liszt is the 
prototype of the best in Hungarian art. 
He is absolutely alone in his field, as a man 
and as a musician. 


A Charitable Soul 
HE MOST DISTINGUISHING 
characteristic of Liszt was his amaz- 
ing generosity of spirit. The man who 
all his life put others first and sacrificed 
himself time and again for his art had 
something colossal in his soul, which can- 


1909, 


She has played very extensively in all parts of the United States, 


Mexico, Cuba, South America, and in most of the musical centers of Europe. 
In 1908, she was appointed professor at the National Conservatory im 


Budapest. 
of the Steinway Piano Company). 
Hungarian music with more authority. 


In 1909 she married Mr. Herman Lrion of New York (manager 
Few people are qualified to speak wpon 
Interviews with Mme. Méro, on 


Piano Playing, appeared in Tue Eruve for May, 1916 and April, 1926. 


not be described with words. It was Liszt 
who, recognizing the genius of the outcast 
Wagner, made possible the production of 
“Lohengrin” and “Tannhauser” in Ger- 
many and thus fostered one of the greatest 
geniuses in the world. It was Liszt who 
brought the French master, Berlioz, to the 
fore. 

Liszt’s championship of the works of 
Chopin showed his greatness of divination. 
He identified Chopin at once, but the 
delicate, febrile French-Pole was no one 
tc exploit his own works. This Liszt did 
in magnificent fashion, as he did also in 
the case of Schumann who was looked upon 
as a great. modernist in that day. Liszt, 
it is said, was also the first to play the 
last Beethoven sonatas in public. 

It should be remembered that at the 
beginning of his career Liszt lived in an 
atmosphere totally different from that of 
today. He may be said to have been the 


’ 


YOLANDA MERO 


first of the great virtuosi pianists. And 
who, indeed, has surpassed” him since? The 
programs in that day were wholly un- 
like those of the present. Recitals of a 
single artist were rare. The programs 
were made up of contributions by several 
different performers. It was necessary to 
command public attention, as, indeed, it 
is almost everywhere today, by means of 
certain brilliant pieces that would appeal 
to the general public. Liszt put these upon 
his programs and thus won the criticism 
of the hidebound conservatives. But Liszt 
was too big to be affected by that. He was 
the first to give, in broader sense, a’ hearing 
to the Beethoven symphonies, because there 
were so few orchestras to perform them. 
He made them known in his own piano ar- 
rangements. Because so much of his mu- 
sic, in the way of arrangements and in the 
way of brilliant concert pieces, has been 
played, the public has rather forgotten his 
other music of a more serious nature, which 
deserves a place on all modern programs 
and which, to my mind, is infinitely more 
valuable as art than the curiosities of mod- 
ernism which pianists introduce in this 
unromantic age—curiosities written often by 
composers who are mere pygmies in com- 
parison with Liszt. 


A Man of Poise 

ie FACT Liszt was so big in every way 

that, if he had not entered the domain 
of music, he might have triumphed 1 al- 
most any other line. His wit and poise 
were amazing. Once, when he was playing 
for the Czar of Russia, the Czar com- 
menced to talk. Liszt stopped instantly, 
which so angered the Czar that he de- 
manded to know why he had stopped; to 
which Liszt replied in his dignified manner, 
“When the Czar of all the Russias speaks, 
others must be silent.” 

Even when friends went to him and 
pointed out that his son-in-law, Wagner, 
had taken the theme for the great bells 
in the Holy Grail Scene in “Parsifal” from 
Liszt’s “Glocken von Strassburg,” Liszt 
replied patiently: 

“We can wait. 
hear it now.” 


Anyhow, someone will 


A Trail-Blazer 
URING HIS LIFETIME Liszt was 
the veritable torch of musical progress 
in Europe. Consider for a moment his 
amazing influence upon his pupils. He 
never accepted any money from them. 
What he demanded was proficiency. If 
a pupil had the audacity to come to him 
with inadequate preparation, it made him 
indignant and he would thunder, “Am I a 
piano teacher?” James Huneker, in his 
diography of Liszt, enumerates some four 
hundred students who came under his in- 
fluence. The lessons were not lessons in 
the ordinary sense but more like con- 
ferences or soirées, in which the criticisms 
of the master and possibly some of the 
students were given in the most helpful 
manner. 
Some of ‘these studied with Liszt for a 
comparatively short time; others were 
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associated with him for years. In order to 
show just how remarkable the influence of 
this great Hungarian was let us mention 
a few of the most famous and see how his 
ideals and his genius spread out to all lands. 
In making up this list we are taking only 
those names likely to be best known to 
American readers. The birth place of each 
is also given. 
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Amy Fay—United States of America 
Julia Rivé-King—United States of America 
Sofie Menter—Germany 
Auguste Rennenbaum—Hungary 
Adele Aus de Ohe—Germany 
Eugén d’ Albert—Scotland 
Isaac Albeniz—Spain 
Conrad Ansorge—Germany 
Walter Bache—England 
Karl Baermann—Germany 
Albert Morris Bagby—United States of America 
Franz Bendel—Germany 
Arthur Bird—United States of America 
Bernhard , Boekelmann—Holland 
Alexander Borodin—Russia 
Louis Brassin—France 
Hans von Biilow—Germany 
Giulio Ricordi—Italy 

(nom de plume, J. Burgmein) 
Richard Burmeister—Germany 
Peter Cornelius—Germany 
Leopold Damrosch—Germany 
Arthur Friedheim—Russia 
Salomon Jadassohn—Germany 
Alfred Jaell—Austria 
Rafael Joseffy—Hungary 
Ippolitov-Ivanov—Russia 
Wilhelm Kienzl—Austria 
Karl Klindworth—Germany 
Alexander Lambert—Poland 
Frederick Lamond—Scotland 
Eduard Lassen—Denmark 
Emil Liebling—Silesia 
Louis Maas—Germany 
William Mason—United States of America 
Edward MacDowell—United States of America 
Max Meyer-Olbersleben—Germany 
Moritz Moszkowski—Poland 
J. Vianna da Motta—Portuguese Africa 
Felix Mottl—Austria 
Otto Neitzel—Germany 
Arthur Nikisch—Hungary 
John Orth—Germany 
Karl Pohlig—Germany 
Silas G. Pratt—United States of America 
Joachim Raff—Switzerland 
Alfred Reisenauer—Germany 
Moriz Rosenthal—Austria 
Nikolai Rubinstein—Russia 
Camille Saint-Saéns—France 
Fmil Sauer—Germany 
Xaver Scharwenka—Poland 
Giovanni Sgambati—Italy 
William H. Sherwood—United States of America 
Alexander Siloti—Russia 
Friedrich Smetana—Bohemia 
Bernhard Stavenhagen—Germany 
Frank van der .Stucken—United States of 

America 
Karl Tausig—Poland 
Vera Timanov—Russia 
James M. Tracy—United States of America 
Felix Weingartner—Dalmatia 
Count Geza Zichy—Hungary 


An Apostle to the Far Countries 


OT ALL of the musicians on this 

remarkable list went to the master 
solely for pianoforte instruction. Some 
went for help with their musical composi- 
tions. Nevertheless it was for his advice 
in pianoforte playing that he was- mostly 
sought. Probably no such classification, 
showing the far-reaching influence of 
Liszt, has ever been prepared before. You 
see, it reached out to all lands. Of par- 
ticular interest to Americans is the fact 
that of this group of sixty-odd notable 
names twenty-nine have toured in America 
as pianists, eight have conducted large 
symphony orchestras in the United States, 
and twenty-five have been engaged in 
teaching in America, many of these for 
years. Mason, Joseffy, Sherwood, Pratt, 
Orth, Maas, Liebling, Lambert, Bagby, 
Baermann, and Julie Rivé-King have 
taught here for a lifetime. In fact it 
would not be an exaggeration to say that 
Liszt’s pupils have given, in the aggregate, 
at least five centuries of teaching years in 
our country. Only’ by such an unusual 
presentation of such a fact can one realize 
what the force of the influence of this 
great Hungarian genius has been upon the 
shaping of pianistic art in the United 
States. Do you wonder that we of Hun- 
garian birth thrill with pride when we 
think of Liszt’s accomplishments ?: 

The greatness of his soul was shown 
by the slight attention he paid to his own 
selfish ends. He was always giving, giv- 
ing, giving, of his services as well as of 
his means, for charitable causes. He 
must have made a great deal of money. 
It has been reported that his receipts for 


three concerts in Paris were around 
twenty thousand dollars, a fabulous sum 
for those days. 
tively poor. Sofie Menter once asked him 
to go to St. Petersburg to conduct a per- 
formance of his great oratorio, “St. Eliza- 
beth.” Liszt replied that he was very old, 
and that the trip would be an expensive 
one for him, noting that he would have 
to take a carriage from the hotel to the 
railroad and back. Reading between the 
lines, it is clear that Liszt’s means were 


restricted. Think of poor Liszt being 
obliged to count his pennies in this 
fashion, after having given such wealth 


to the world! 


The Leaven of Hungarian Art 


E NOTE that Hungarian music, art 

and literature are gradually com- 
manding more and more attention. The 
literary and dramatic works of Molnar, 
Lengyal, Vajda, Herezeg, Drégely, Biro 
and Brody as well as the paintings of Lasslo, 
Munkacsy, Benczur, Glatter and Medny- 
anszky, are becoming better known every 
day. Molnar is one of the most successful 
of living playrights. 

Music in. Hungary is by no means 
looked upon as the prerogative of the pro- 
fessional. There is an astonishing num- 
ber of exceptionally fine amateur perform- 
ers. In my own social set in Budapest 
there were four such young ladies, almost 
any one of whom might have made a bril- 
liant success on the concert stage. Prac- 
tically all members of the aristocracy 
are musical, and many are accomplished 
performers. This is a tradition in Hun- 
gary and accounts in part for the lofty 
regard of this nation for the most beauti- 
ful of arts. 


Dots and their Values 
By Giapys M. STEIN 


Most young pupils know that a dot after 
a note prolongs its value by one-half, but 
few pupils realize that a second dot adds 
one-half the value of the first dot and that 
a third dot adds one-half the value of the 
second dot. The following exercise 


Oke Ge tela 


shows that a whole note with three dots 
after it is equal in duration to a whole 
note, half note, quarter note and eighth 
note all tied to the first note. 


Yet Liszt died compara- 


Open the New Plusical Seasons Bril 
by Spreading the Gospel of Pyusic 


By HERMAN LIEBMAN 
Part II 


Your Attitude to the Teacher 
HE MUSIC teacher, great or small, be- 
longs to that order of society who 
lives and radiates nothing but beauty and 
harmony and peace. Whether it is the 
great master giving the finishing touches to 
his celebrated artist-pupil or the un- 
known young teacher giving his first les- 
son to an urchin, they are doing essentially 
the same thing, namely, teaching humanity 
to express itself through the medium of 
music. 

Respect your music teacher and do not 
hesitate to show him that respect. Speak 
of him and recommend him to your friends 
as you would your favorite physician. It 
is a simple and very tangible courtesy highly 
appreciated by the teacher, who, obviously, 
can not be expected to solicit pupils him- 
self. 

Pay the lesson fee and pay it promptly. 
Irregularity in lessons and lapses in pay- 
ments worry the teacher and prevent him 
from giving his best efforts to his profes- 
sion. 

To be a progressive and interesting ped- 
agogue the music teacher must have time 
to practice, time to study new teaching 
methods and material, time to attend con- 
certs, time to relax and time for his private 
family life. For these reasons and also 
because teaching is so exhausting physi- 
cally and emotionally it is impossible to 
teach more than several hours each day. 
Every appointment, therefore, is of vital 
economic importance to the instructor and 
must be so regarded by the student. 

In general, a better understanding of and 
a more sympathetic attitude toward the 
music teacher will certainly go far in rais- 
ing the standard of musical education in 
America. 


Music Making at Home 

HE HOME is the ideal place to make 

and enjoy music properly. One may 
sometimes attend an opera or a concert and 
be thrilled by the marvelous singing or play- 
ing, but it is only in the home that music 
becomes a truly personal and intimate ex- 
perience. 


HONOR TO A FAMOUS MUSICIAN 


One thousand Gypsy musicians participating in a memorial ceremony to 
Radics Bela, the famous Gypsy violinist who died recently in Budapest. 
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Creative 
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> ‘Uisits to European Pusical Shrines 
HUNGARY'S RICH GIFTS TO MUSIC 


NINTH IN 


THE SERIES OF MUSICAL TRAVELOGUES 


By James Francis Cooke 


EATEST surprise for the 
tourist of Europe is un- 
ably Budapest. With the 
aris, it is without doubt the 
city on the Continent; and 
r of features which even the 
ich capital might be glad to 
is the Danube, which sep- 
of old Buda from the mod- 
‘st. Second, there is an al- 
doubtless fostered by the 
i mineral springs, many of 
harged with radium, which 
kind of champagne-like 
unforgettable. Third, there 
sness of being on the fringe 
ist, yet in a civilization in 
as modern as the most up- 
If Budapest were 
Atlantic, no American tour- 
miss it; and we have a con- 
il who go as far as Vienna 
mistake if they do not take 
a few more hours to see this 
y. 
jan language, as is generally 
fo kinship to that of any other 
rue; but English is taught in 
ad many people in the shops 
ak it adequately. The Ger- 
still survives in the streets, 
ent, and French is generally 
e cultured classes; so that 
American will find himself 


can city. 


Native Citizenry 


NGARIAN people are, in 
2s, a delight. The great 
hly intelligent, splendid-look- 
sed in a manner which might 
enue or Bond Street envious ; 
women, imbued with a nat- 
© courtesy, the pride of bear- 
ndliness of the populace; all 


sit to the Hungarian capital 


Hungary, or, as the. Magyars call it, 
Magyarorszag, was settled by the Magyars 
under Arpad, about 895 A. D. It became 
a Kingdom, under St. Stephen, in 1000. 
Then, it was severely attacked by the Mon- 
gols in 1241. During the next two cen- 
turies, it was for a time united with Poland, 
and later it was united with Bohemia. For 
nearly three centuries it was the ground of 
battles between the Cross and the Crescent; 
and it was not until 1718 that it was given 
back in its entirety by the Turks. It was the 
bloody barrier between the East and the 
West; and vast numbers of Hungarian 
lives were spent on preserving it. 

This was an epoch in history when Hun- 
gary was the crucial spot of Christian civi- 
lization; yet few people to-day, in our coun- 
try, realize and appreciate the momentous 
part played by the Hungarians in that great 
period. An examination of historical maps 
reveals that the boundaries of Hungary 
have been fluctuating for a millennium. Just 
now Hungary is writhing over what it feels 
is a monstrous reduction of its territory, 
as a result of the World War. Ask any 
Hungarian what he thinks of the peace of 
Versailles, and he will tell you that, in- 
stead of one Alsace-Lorraine, Europe now 
has a score. Hungary demands that the 
lands taken from it shall be given back; 
and, in order that this demand be impressed 
upon the eyes of the world, you will find 
every day in Budapest a certain statue 
where Boy Scouts stand guard all day 
long and will stand in protest until there 
are restored to Hungary what it believes 
are its rights. The dramatic prayer of 
Hungary at this moment is: 

I believe in God; I believe in the Unity of 

my Country; 

I believe in one eternal divine justice; 
I believe in the resurrection of Hungary. 

Amen. 

The population of Hungary before the 
World War was 20,866,487. Its present 
population is 7,606,971. Its territory as 
shown by the following map has been re- 
duced almost to one fourth what it former- 
ly possessed. 

These facts are given to show how the 
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dominant nationalistic spirit of the people 
is as active to-day as ever in the past. 


A Musical Nation 
Hees A MUSICAL standpoint, Hun- 


gary is one of the most interesting and 
fascinating of all countries. Music is in- 
stinctively a part of the creed of every Hun- 
garian. Many, alas, when they think of 
Hungarian music, associate it solely with 
Gypsy music; when as a matter of fact, 
the playing of the Zigeuners represents 
only a very small part of Hungarian mu- 


sical life. Gypsy music is extensively cov- 
ered in another article in this issue of THE 
Etupe Music MaGaziIne, so that it is un- 
necessary to refer to it here, save to say 
that in Budapest one is rarely out of the 
sound of a Gypsy band. In the Hotel St. 
Gellert, the Dunapalota, the Hotel Hun- 
garia, the Hotel Pannonia, the Hotel Ritz, 
and in other first class hostelries, Gypsy 
bands play daily and far into the night. 

The Hotel St. Gellert, which is owned by 
the city of Budapest, is one of the most 
astonishing hotels in the world. It is lo- 
cated over a famous spring yielding 2,000,- 
000 litres (473,171 gallons) of water daily, 
which comes out of the earth at 46 degrees 
Centigrade (114.8 degrees Fahrenheit). 
Here one finds not only a perfectly huge 
modern bathing establishment, but also an 
outdoor swimming-bath ~ surrounded by 
beautiful flower-grown classical terraces 
and provided with electrical contrivances 
which make an artificial system of waves 
and surf of which Atlantic City might be 
proud. In sparkling, clear water, the citi- 
zens of Budapest disport themselves and 
then adjourn to the terraces to dine or 
have tea to the music of the inevitable 
Gypsy orchestra. Surely the Hungarians 
have solved the secret of enjoying them- 
selves in a most healthful and delightful 
manner. 


National Music Schools 


CONSERVATORY of music was 

founded in Budapest as early as 1839. 
It was called the Pest-Buda Musical So- 
ciety’s Conservatory, and it later became 
the National Conservatory. Thus the great 
music school at Budapest was established 
some three years before the famous 
German Conservatory at Leipsig. This 
was followed by the Buda Academy of 
Music and the Philharmonic Society’s Con- 
servatory of Music. The Hungarians, how- 
ever, insisted that there be a State Con- 
servatory, endowed, and with the standing 
of a University; and in 1873 the Academy 
was organized; and it was opened in 1875 
under the direction of no less a musical gen- 
jus than the great Franz Liszt. This like- 
wise stimulated an interest in the orchestra 
and the opera, once composed largely of 
alien performers, but now almost entirely 
Hungarian. In 1919 this great institution 
came under the direction of the master 
violinist, Jend Hubay; and, in 1925, on the 
occasion of its fiftieth anniversary, it was 
re-named in honor of its founder, the “Franz 
Liszt College of Music.” 

Jeno Hubay, in speaking of this great 
institution, said: “The principal task of the 
College of Music must be—while represent- 
ing and asserting the great traditional artis- 
tic principles of mankind—to foster and 
further the national spirit and national 
endeavors and to enforce the same in every 
branch of its teaching. 


A Musical Credo 


ee HERE ARE extraordinary possibil- 

ities for the development of musical 
art. Our College must not close its doors 
to natural changes and transformations; 
but it would be fatal to experiment with the 
acceptance of disputed and doubtful the- 
ories, in whatever branch such may be 
launched; for such a process would in- 
volve the destruction of the well-tried and 
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ADMIRAL HORTHY 
REGENT OF HUNGARY 


successful good without gaining in its place 
any new basis.of a safe or sound character. 
Any arbitrary alternation of acknowledged 
artistic principles can at all times result 
but in hesitation and uncertainty impairing 
the even character and the continuity of 
the teaching; and, in consequence, the pu- 
pils—however talented they may be—must, 
owing to the lack of a sure basis, falter as 
they enter the paths of their art, whereby 
any advance in their profession is consider- 
ably impeded. 

“The Hungarian nation loves music and 
has an extraordinary bent for the musical 
art. It possesses a unique treasure-house 
of folk-songs; it has a folk-music of its 
own; and, indeed, it has its own peculiar 
national instruments, such as the “furulya” 
(rustic reed), the “tarogato” (kind of oboe) 
and the “cimbalom” (the gypsy cymbal). 
Its musical culture has risen to a very high 
level. There are large numbers of talented 
musicians in the country. In proportion 
to the population of the country, the num- 
ber of artists who have won recognition 
all over the world is extraordinary. And 
there can be no doubt that since its estab- 
lishment the College of Music has exer- 
cised a decisive influence on all these cir- 
cumstances, and that its activity not only 
is to the glory of our country’ but also is 
destined to render services: of ever in- 
creasing importance to the musical culture 
of mankind at large.” 


THE STATUE OF WASHINGTON IN 
BUDAPEST 
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A Notable Alumni 


MONG THE MANY famous pupils 

from the institution, whose names are 
known in the United States, are Béla Bar- 
tok, Erno Dohnanyi, Zoltan Kodaly, Fritz 
Reiner, Leo Weiner, Yolanda Méro, Ervin 
Nyiregyhazi, Eddie Brown, Erna Rubin- 
stein, Joseph Szigeti and Franz Vecsey; 
while, in addition to Liszt, Volkmann, Erkel, 
Popper and many others have been among 
the teachers. The present artistic director 
is the great Pianist-Composer, Erno 
Dohnanyi. 

The school is located in one of the very 
finest buildings of its kind in the world. 
In fact, it is a veritable palace. There are 
two excellent halls and many finely 
equipped classrooms. There are some sev- 
enteen principal departments with seven- 
ty-seven professors, and thirty-one sub- 
departments with one hundred and twenty- 
two teachers. The library contains nearly 
one hundred thousand works, including 
most of the books and instruments owned 
by Franz Liszt. It is with pleasure that 
the American visitor sees pianos of Ameri- 
can make, such as the Steinway and the 
Chickering, in which Liszt took great pride. 


Liszt Mementoes 


a MONG the most interesting exhibits 


in the Liszt Museum are pianos 
which belonged to Beethoven, one of which 
is alleged to have been employed in com- 
posing the “Moonlight Sonata.” Another 
curiosity is a desk belonging to Liszt, in 
which there was a drawer containing a 
small clavier key-board for convenience in 
writing. ‘While visiting this Museum, just 
as in the Louvre, La Scala, the Prado, and 
the Vatican, we found American ErupE 
readers. Our compliments to the lady from 
Indiana whom, as she did not understand 
German, we had the pleasure of piloting 
through the Museum. 

Erno Dohnanyi is the reigning musical 
figure in Budapest. We had known him 
well in America, and he received us most 
hospitably in-his lovely home in the suburbs, 
whither we went with his brilliant Amer- 
ican-born pupil, Edward Kilenyi, whose 
future at the key-board is bound to be a 
sensational one. 


At the Opera 


T THE SPLENDID Opera House 

we were fortunate in hearing Ferencz 
Erkel’s famous opera, “Hunyadi Laszld,” 
beautifully produced. Erkel, who was born 
at Gyula, Hungary, in 1810, and who 
died in 1893, is one of the most revered 
figures in Hungary, holding a _ position 
much as does Glinka in Russia. 

The list of eminent Hungarian musicians 
deserving of attention in this issue would 
fill a whole page of Tue Erune in fine 
type. Apart from those we have named 
we might enumerate Eduard Poldini 
(Italian extraction, but born in Hungary), 
Franz Lehar, Emmerich Kalman, Artur 
‘Nikisch, Albert Szirmay, Theodor 
Szanto, Fritz Reiner, Isidor Philipp (spent 
practically all his life in France), Stephen 
Heller, Erno Rapée, Franz Vecsey, Emil 
Telmanyi, Edmund von Mihalovits, Albert 
Siklos, Béla Didésy, Demény Dezs6, Franz 
Hegediis, Viktor Purébl, Eduard Reményi, 
(Gypsy), Franz Ripka, Ernst Fodor, 
Karl Goldmark, Anton Fleischer, Emanuel 
von Hegyi, Dr. Otto Herz, Stephen von 
Hodula, Emmerick yon Keéri-Szant6, Dr. 
Robert Meszlényi (managing director of 
the national conservatory), and Emmerich 
Molnar. 


“For millions of Europeans, America 
means jass, and jasz means America; and 
to every thoughtful European it is an af- 
fiction and an offense. . . . Jazz failed 
to produce any composers of its own who 
amounted to much; while European com- 
posers of standing who coquetted with it 
for a moment merely registered grotesque 
failurcs.’—Ernest NEwMAN. 


ROYAL HUNGARIAN OPERA HOUSE, BUDAPEST 


Ghree Notes Against Gwo 


By E. E. Epwarps 


A very simple method of teaching stu- 
dents to play evenly three notes against 
two is to make a diagram like the follow- 
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There are three even notes in one part 
and two even notes in the other. 

The lower and upper parts begin at the 
same time on the (first beat. The first 
note in the lower part is as long as one 
and a half notes in the upper part. 

The note comes on the count and the 
line following represents the length of time 
the note is held. The counting can be thus 


one two and three 
! | | 
3 : 
o— é o 
\ 
@. é. 
one two and _ three 


The second note below comes on the 
and, that is, the last half of the second beat. 
The following exercise should be practiced 
alternating the two parts so that both 
hands will get equal practice. 
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By JULIETTE 
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For the beginner there is 
musical pictures, save in th 
over, new as this field is, iti 
crowded, although the gat 
and then, for any singer 
patience and perseverence. 

In seeking an audition 
one must first write a lett 
director of the studio, 
dress and telephone num 
imperative, as they will ) 
and state one’s age, height, 
eyes and hair, previous ex 
and type of voice. These 
and when a new production is ¢ 
the applicant is notified 
to report for an audition. 
auditions do not greatly diffe 
there are a few points to 
will be found of great ass’ 

Firstly : Don’t sing an 
don’t sing anything in a 
Sing something light and: 
it in English, paying 


Secondly: Pay stricte 
tone quality and bear in 
of moderate yolume a 
far preferable to the b 
one that sings out of t 

Thirdly: Be sure to 
displays your best ton 
so forth in the first f 
is all you will-be allows 
directors listen to dozen 
auditions and there is 
to permit each applicai 
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A GYPSY MUSIC SCHOOL 
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This remarkably humanistic picture, by Johann Valentiny, hangs in the Royal Hungarian Franz Liszt College of Music 
in Budapest. It was photographed for the first time especially for The Etude Music Magazine. 


2 Endless Fascination of Hungarian Gypsy T¥usic 
By Jay Mepis 


NG THE PAST year a Hun- 
an Gypsy fiddler died in Buda- 
One hundred thousand people 
n his funeral procession. His 
Radics Béla (or, in our order 
“Béla Radics). He was ad- 
King of the Gypsy Musi- 
anks to the hospitality of Gus- 
and Victor Alberti, of the 
ishing firm of Rozsevdlgyi, 
had an unforgettable oppor- 
ar this amazing musician, 
evening he played for us for 
at the Hotel Pannonia, where 
. ned for years with his Gypsy 
8 
f grey haired and stately in 
lis face radiated the history 
With every movement of his 
to implore the auditor to 
get the full meaning of the 
1 message he had to bring. 
was born in Miskolcz, 
His father, Radics Vil- 
ndmaster in Borsod. In 
ent to Budapest, with a 
play at the Millennium Ex- 
e that time he has played 
Pannonia and Hotel Hun- 
en heard by thousands of 
repeatedly entertained 
of Europe, including 
the Emperor Franz 


his violin made at once a 
lassical beauty. Attired in 


day. The Empress Elizabeth was so 
moved to tears by his playing of the folk 
song, “The Aspen Tree Lost Its Leaves,” 
that he was commanded to cease. 


A Musical Cure 


HEN the great Hindu poet, Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore was taken ill 
in Budapest, he sent for Radics Béla, say- 
ing that he wanted no other medicine; 
and he was cured. This was in the won- 
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derful Hotel St. Gellért, which is one of 
the most unusual hostelries in all the 
world. For fourteen years he went regu- 
larly to Baden-Baden, for “the season;” 
and there he played for the Vanderbilt 
family and Count Széchényi Laszlo, now 
Hungarian Minister to the United States. 
The Czar of Russia engaged him to play at 
Monte Carlo; and for a time he was 
under the patronage of the famous Prince 
Chimay in Paris. During the World War 
he devoted his time, day after day, to 
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RADICS BELA 


playing with his band for the Red Cross, 
going from ward to ward in hospitals 
everywhere in Hungary, thus giving the 
soldiers something they longed for more 
than medicine or food. 

Radics Béla was a man of immeasur- 
able charm. He also became a man of 
considerable wealth, owning several apart- 
ment houses. His playing was mesmeric. 
In moments of ecstacy one felt something 
like a swoon of beauty. As with all Gyp- 
sies, he played entirely without notes, 
although he could read music. His or- 
chestra, playing similarly, seemed to be a 
part of him; and, although he often was 
two hundred feet away from his fellow 
musicians, they followed his every note, 
with an ensemble that was uncanny. 


The Gypsy Heritage 
ec UT,” YOU SAY, “here is an ex- 


ceptional man. Surely he is not 
representative of the intinerant Gypsy fid- 
dlers.” This is true; but it also should 
not be thought that all of the Tziganes of 
Hungary are to be ranked with the odious 
vagabonds that one finds among the wan- 
dering bands of gypsies who stroll in 
other parts of the world, notably in Russia 
and Spain. Never have I seen greater 
filth, poverty and utter disregard for the 
decencies of life, than I have seen in Gypsy 
camps in various parts of Europe. The 
Hungarian Gypsy seems to be a_ better 
mannered and better behaved individual 
than many of his brothers in other lands. 
Perhaps this is because he was made more 
welcome in Hungary. 
The chameleon of civilization, the Gypsy 
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has the uncanny trait of adapting himself 
to all countries and to all peoples. He 
may be a Methodist, a Catholic, a Jew or 
a Mohammedan; but he is always a 
Gypsy. His strongest racial characteristic 
is his insatiable thirst for freedom. He 
detests all restraint. By choice, his home 
is a tent or a wagon. For a time he may 
live in a house or, as in the’ case of thou- 
sands in Spain, in a cave; but sooner or 
later his nomad instincts will lead him to 
wander, wander, wander, on and on. Per- 
secution may drive him from one land to 
the next, from France to Brazil, from 
Ireland to Africa; but he will never cease 
to be a Gypsy. His back may bend to 
the scourge for a time, but soon he is 
again on the road, with a defiant smile on 
his tanned face and a song in his heart. 
He may be a man of distinction and re- 
spect, or he may be a pauper, a beggar 
or a thief. Often he works only as neces- 
sity dictates. 


Whence Came the Gypsy? 


HE ORIGIN of the Gypsies was for 

many years in doubt. Their first ap- 
pearance in eastern Europe has been 
traced to Germany, where it is said that 
in 1417 they came as a rabble horde, clad 
in rags and led by a few extravagantly 
dressed horsemen. Unquestionably, how- 
ever, there were many tribes of Gypsies in 
other parts of Europe, at an earlier date. 
Their coming brought terror to the people, 
especially as they claimed that they had 
come from the wilds of southern Egypt. 
From Egyptian the word Gypsy was. de- 
rived; and until recent years the two words 
were used synonymously in England. 

The word Gypsy, however, as derived 
from the Egyptian, is a misnomer; as 
was discovered by the famous philologist, 
H. M. G. Grellmann, who, in 1780, found 
many words in the Gypsy tongue to be 
identical with Hindu words. Eventually 
he found that the dialect was very much 
like that of the tribe of the Jats in North- 
ern India. Anyone, who has known Gyp- 
sies, must have noticed the great resem- 
blance of Gypsy eyes to those of the peo- 
ple of India. The language of the Gyp- 
sies is unquestionably derived from the 
Sanskrit. 


Gypsy Musical Origins 

T REMAINS for some musicologist to 

trace the origin of Gypsy music to In- 
dian roots. This would be extremely diff- 
cult, because the music of the Gypsies 
seems to take on the complexion of the 
countries in which they have lived. The 
Gypsies’ music of Roumania, for instance, 
is reported to be different from that of 
its neighboring Hungary. 

There has been a time-old contention in 
Hungary as to whether the Gypsy tunes 
are really Gypsy in origin or merely old 
Hungarian folk-songs poured into Gypsy 
vessels. The characteristic instrument, 
the Cimbalom, is a piano-like box in which 
the wires are strung to be played with 
sticks, either felted or otherwise; but it 
is not believed to be Gypsy in origin. 
Although few Gypsy bands are illiterate, 
as far as musical notation is concerned, 
many of their members are still unable to 
read music. The language of music is 
passed on from generation to generation, 
as is the case with most savage tribes. 
Thus they have acquired a kind of recep- 
tivity so that even quite complicated pieces 
can be repeated after one or two hear- 
ings. However, after questioning many 
Gypsy bands in Budapest, it was found 
that there were quite a few of the younger 
men who had studied music—some of 
them under fine masters. Many of the 
Hungarians contend that this has a ruin- 
ous effect upon the spirit of the organiza- 
tion. 

However that may be, it must be said 
that Gypsy music is at its best when the 
orchestra seems to lose itself in a kind of 


swarm of harmonies and rhythms that 
apparently cannot be reproduced by ordi- 
nary musicians. Certainly no other folk 
music demands such nuance and under- 
standing of the fusion of tones. Yet all 
these gorgeous things are given without 
any more apparent effort than breathing. 


Transcribed Gypsy Tunes 


VEN IN the Hungarian Dances of 

Brahms (the rumor is that they were 
Gypsy tunes given by the violinist Re- 
ményi to Brahms) there is already an ob- 
vious concession to form which removes 
them from the true character of the real 
Gypsy orchestra. The same must be said 
of the Hungarian Rhapsodics of Liszt. 
In this native music there is something 
which cannot be captured and put on 
paper any more than words can imprison 
the beauty of a Venetian sunset. But it 
must not be forgotten that in the Liszt 
rhapsodies there are said to be several 
tunes not certainly Hungarian. 

The romance of the Gypsies is one of 
the most fascinating pages in history. The 
writer strongly urges the reader to secure 
“The Story of the Gypsies” by Konrad 
Bercovici, certainly one of the most cap- 
tivating books written by that interesting 


the two races once were one, the Gypsies 
have succeeded in awakening such of the 
Magyars’ dormant feelings as correspond 
to their own. 

“There is a sensible difference between 
the music of the Hungarian Gypsies and 
that of the Roumanian Gypsies. 

“Unable to make themselves understood 
and appreciated with their own music, the 
Roumanian Gypsies made concessions to 
the spirit of the people for whom they 
played, rhyming their own melodies to the 
conventional dance figures of the Rou- 
manians, and to the pastoral spirit of their 
songs. The rhythmical movement of the 
music of Roumanian Gypsies is totally 
different from that of Hungarian Gypsy 
music. In Hungary, the Gypsies have not 
found it necessary to adopt other rhythms ; 
they have sung their own Iliads just as 
the rhapsodos of Greece once sang poems 
of Homer. 

“Speaking of Gypsy music, I have al- 
ready mentioned the particular kind con- 
tributed by the Hungarian Gypsies. Liszt, 
Sarasate, Brahms, Schubert, and other 
great composers have popularized Gypsy 
music under their own signatures. Liszt’s 
Hungarian rhapsodies are but transcrip- 
tions of Gypsy melodies that he had heard 


GYPSIES FOUND SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Testing one of the pupils in the new school of music for Gypsies in Buda- 


pest, Hungary. 


author. In this work is traced the history 
of the various Gypsy tribes in all of the 
European countries; and it is adorned by 
a wealth of incident that is alluring as 
the best fiction. By courtesy of the pub- 
lishers (the Cosmopolitan Book Com- 
pany) we are permitted to reprint the fol- 
lowing extract on the music of the Hun- 
garian Gypsies. 


A Personal Music 


‘¢— T IS STRANGE that, though living 
under such favorable conditions, 
among people who received them well, the 
Gypsy musicians should never have had 
the intention to express the sentiments of 
their neighbors for whom they played. Car- 
ing for no one but themselves, appreciating 
no one’s feelings and no one’s sentiments, 
the Gypsy musician has expressed only his 
own sentiments, and expressed them so 
often and with such force that he has suc- 
ceeded in imposing them upon his audiences. 
“The character of the Hungarian was 
largely formed by the Tzigane musician. 
The Magyars have listened so often to 
Gypsy music it has transformed them into 
Gypsies. Gypsy melodies have had an 
even greater penetrating power than inter- 
marriage on a large scale would have had. 
And because, in some nebulous long ago, 


These boys show a natural aptitude for music. 


on the Hungarian and Roumanian plains. 


A Reminiscence 

“<Q OME YEARS AGO, a Gypsy band 

\was. playing at the Ambassador 
Hotel in New York. I went there one 
night with a group of friends. The men 
played beautifully, and my guests were 
very enthusiastic. Mr. Horace Liveright, 
the publisher, leaned over and said to me: 

“What they play is very beautiful and 
very touching. But, to enable me to judge 
of their quality as players, I should like 
to hear them play something I know. 
Would they play Liszt’s Rhapsody” 

“T called the leader, and repeated to 
him my friend’s wish. The eyes of the 
Tzigane gleamed with pleasure. He spoke 
to his band, five of whom were his own 
brothers. When. the first chord was 
struck, the walls of the hall seemed to 
disappear. The ceiling was transformed 
into a blue sky sprinkled with silver. The 
music took us down into the very depths 
of the Gypsy race. Our own veneer of 
civilization cracked. We were then lifted 
out of the depths by one powerful swing, 
and brought to such heights our dizzy 
heads pierced the skies to float above ethe- 
real dream gardens. Never before, and 
seldom since, haye I been so moved or 


in great poverty. 


shaken by anything I have h 
“When the music stopped, t 
dumping us back onto this wo 
Liveright, always a critic, re 
“‘Tt was beautiful, marvelou 
was not as Liszt wrote it.’ & 
“I repeated these words to th 
He raised himself to his full 
said with great passion: 
“Ts it my fault that Liszt w 
to put down the music on pape 
heard it played by my fathers? 


The Generous Gyp 
OS URING the short life 
the Gypsy fiddler and imp 
noisseurs’'and Gypsies walked a 
distances to hear him play. 
ever improvising new melodies 
lin. Once Bihari had been 
listen to another Gypsy violi 
reputation was growing ve 
Suddenly Bihari began to cry, 
ing the player’s hands, he bi 
play again the piece he had j 
so that he, Bihari, might learn 
found my master in you!” 
“‘But,’ the player cried out, ‘I h 
playing one of your pieces, 
which I heard you play a f 
ago!’ 
“In 1825, Bihari was called 
to appear before the emperor. 
ity of the Gypsy’s eye, and 
charm of the man were such 
ladies of the court strove 
favor. One day, when Biha: 
for the emperor, the emper 
to express some desire. ‘“W 
wish will be given you—even 
nobility. Do you want letters 
“But Bihari, a true Gypsy, 
and with no idea of limitation 
letters of nobility for his y 
No Gypsy could own something 
others did not have. Bihari 
emperor’s confusion. 


A Romance 


Oe ARIE LOUISE, 
Naples, and the Czarin 

were among the women whom 
fascinated by his playing. 
intrigues of her daughter ec 
empress to ask Bihari to pre 
to her. She then begged him 1 
with such insistence into 
princesses, for his own wife 
tiful than any other woman. 
“As generous with his mon 
with his heart,  distributin 
earned to his people in need, E 


“He never looked at no 
know how to read music; s| 
the works of Lavyatta, 
other composers. One hear’ 
for him to play what he ha 
to play it better and with ri 

“Csermack, another great 
composer, suddenly disap; 
tables of the wealthy and 
height of his fame. In 
with haggard eyes, and 
hair, this most loved of Gy 
wandered through villa 
playing at inns and at stree 
piece of bread and a glass 
one knew that the Gypsy v¥ 
Csermack, ¢ 


‘¢(XOUNT ETIENNE | 
admirer of Gypsy m 
known Csermack when the ¢ 
the height of his fame, tol 
story: 
“Some time ago I lis 
musicians to a mass orde 
Francois Deszofy, who ¥ 
very fine organist. In 
solemnity there appear 
With burning eye and 
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he Hungarian National Instrument» 


THE CZIMBALOM’ 
A Musical Relic Whose Ancestry Way Be Graced Back to Nineveh 


[IC peculiarly its own, and an 
ament that goes with it—how 
jations, if any, other than Hun- 
developed both? Every nation 
ain distinction to music. Hun- 
not only rare and ornamented 
ich show the character of their 
ir peculiarities, their ‘tempera- 
m instrument, the Czimbalom. 
‘that the people of Hungary 
wed both a distinctive music and 
ent which alone can interpret 
is unique. Hungarian themes 
il in themselves, but, for the 
jf musical beauty the Czimbalom 
s an “element indispensable” of 
orchestras and makes it pos- 
Artuosi to embellish their per- 
by all kinds of scales, arpeggios, 
tds and trills. 

Gypsy and Magyar races living 
7 to whom we pay homage. It 
© have done a great service to 
ian music and to posterity by 
om generation to generation 
the land the rare themes of 
rian people themselves. It is 
itras that present the truest con- 
the real sentiment and tone of 
material fierceness and moods of 
| And it is their instrument, 
llom, which does the real work 


ity there are over ten thousand 
‘in use by individuals as well 
(tras. In this country the Czim- 
omparatively little known. It 
nostly in the cozy Hungarian 
York City, where it is, of 
st prominent part of the or- 
ws the attention of all the 
a recent cinema produc- 
n Rhapsody,” the Czim- 
violins composed the or- 
e the exquisite national 
The music was the 
e of the production and 
was flashed often enough 
make anyone in the audi- 
what the instrument was 
called. 

the Czimbalom in use to- 
h like a spinet with the 
t the sound and tone, simi- 
well-voiced piano, has yet 
t when played by hard ham- 
roximately four and one- 
and two and one-half 
steel wires are spread 
board like the strings 
‘they are not all placed in 
The compass is one of 
* sharp onwards in chro- 
The wires are struck 
‘sticks, the striking ends 
ered with cloth. In 1874 
manufacturer of these in- 
a pedal-damper for the 
to the right pedal on 
ince that time the vibra- 
d and the tone soft- 


izing Instrument 

OM is best suited for 
but quick arpeggios 
ects, gnd various mel- 
ormed easily. The 
e two staffs in use 


‘By HELEN FREYER 


Merry music is made by this orchestra of Hungarian Gypsies. They have 
discarded their peasant garb for dress suits, but their love of music remains 


the same. 


for the piano, but most of the Gypsy and 
Magyar artists extemporize. Until com- 
paratively recently the Czimbalom was used 
exclusively by the Gypsies. Lately many 
Hungarian composers have used it even in 
serious orchestral music in order to give 
local color to their work. 

The first public use of this instrument 
was in an orchestra on March 9, 1861, 
when it was introduced in the Budapest 
National Opera House in Franz Erkel’s 
opera, “Bank Ban.” Liszt incorporated the 
Czimbalom in his “A magyarok Istene,” 
his “Vihairndulo” and in his third orches- 
tral “Rhapsody.” In June, 1890, a chair 
was created for the Czimbalom in the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music at Budapest. 
Geza Allaga was appointed as instructor. 
In 1897 the Royal Hungarian Academy of 
Music also added the teaching of the Czim- 
balom as a part of its curriculum. Kun 
Lasglo became the instructor. Thus the 
beginning of the twentieth century found 
the Czimbalom lifted out of apparent ob- 
scurity and a recognized element in musi- 
cal circles. 

Most of the instruments which were 
highly popular hundreds of years ago have 
either fallen into disuse or are now so much 
altered that they may be considered as new 
inventions. This strange instrument, the 
Czimbalom, which has survived and which 
so well translates the melancholy of the 
desert and expresses a world of Gypsy 
emotions, really had its origin in Asia. 
There are documental evidences in relics 
in possession of the British Museum from 
among the ruins of Nineveh and from the 
fall of Nimrod, which establish the histor- 
ical evidence of the first Czimbalom. Prim- 
itive forms of the Czimbalom are noted in 
Tintoretto’s “Paradise” beside David's harp. 
In the South Kensington Museum of Lon- 
don, under the inscription of “salterio te- 
desco,” are noted eight small Czimbalom, 
which give further evidence of primitive 
forms of this instrument. 


Note the Czimbalom in the center of the group. 


The Ancestral Line 


F ALL the antecedents of the 

Czimbalom, the nearest known by 
name is the Asor. It means Ten-Stringer 
and was an instrument of the Hebrews. 
This Asor was an oblong square in triangu- 
lar shape, mounted with ten strings, which 
were struck with a plectrum. The infor- 
mation about it is very meager, however. 
On some of the relics from the time of 
Nimrod the instrument has only six strings. 
It must have been extremely popular and 
used extensively at all entertainments 
among the higher classes, because so many 
pieces of sculpture bear the picture of the 
instrument. 

There is evidence in many countries of 
an instrument which certainly denotes by 
its similarity relationship with the Czim- 
balom of early days. In Asia, which was 
really responsible for its origin, is found 
the Kanun, an instrument strung with sev- 
enty-two strings of gut in sets of three. 
It is said that it can produce as many as 
twenty-four distinct tones. 

In China a similar instrument to the Czim- 
balom was termed the kin or scholar’s lute, 
meaning the plural -of stringed instruments. 
It had five silk strings, symbolic to the 
Chinese of the five principal elements. 
The strings were twanged without the use 
of the plectrum. In later years more 
strings were added to the instrument. Some 
had as many as twenty-five strings, some 
even more. The kin was used for only 
the elegant music of the educated classes 
and was neglected, finally, because of the 
great difficulty in learning to play it. 

Other instruments from which it is prob- 
able that the Czimbalom was patterned 
include the dulcimer, which has twenty-six 
sets of three wire strings each, and the 
psaltery, the popular three-cornered small 
harp of the Middle Ages. It is the Arabian 
santir, however, which doubtlessly has 
most of the principles upon which the pres- 
ent day Czimbalom is constructed. The san- 
tir has eighteen sets of wire strings, each set 


*Grove spells this “Cimbalom” 


a 
Caan 


pode 


consisting of four strings tuned in unison. 
It is played by means of two wooden ham- 
mers. 

It is thought by musical historians that 
the Czimbalom of to-day is a product of 
the above relations. " Introduced into 
Europe by wandering tribes, each of the 
nations took it up. If they did nothing 
else toward its development, they added 
another name. The Germans called it 
“Hackbrett;” the French called it the 
“tympanon;” the English, the “dulcimer ;” 
the Italians, the “salterio tedesco”’ or 
“Cembalo,” from its brilliant, brazen tone, 
Unimportant phonetic variations account 
for the Hungarians calling the instrument 
the “Czimbalom.” 

After the introduction and partial de- 
velopment of the Czimbalom in Europe, 
learned theorists of the 16th century, Vir- 
dung and Agricola and, later, Praetorius, 
became interested in it. At this time the 
Czimbalom was a flat-looking box. The 
strings were made of steel and were struck 
by two little hammers for the production of 
its unusual tone quality. 


Localization in Hungary 


ys NRA ae the Czimbalom in early 
times and in its most primitive stage 
was known in so many countries, it be- 
came localized in Hungary and neighboring 
districts during the last several hundred 
years. Though there is no absolute proof, 
there is every indication that it was brought 
directly to Hungary by the wandering 
Hungarians from their old home in Ural- 
Asiatic regions. 

Ample proof exists of its popularity in 
Hungary. In the diary of Tamas Villimer, 
the Venetian Ambassador to the Court of 
Matyas the first, at Ofen, at the end of the 
15th century, there is mentioned a ceurt 
musician named Marton who played on 
that “peculiar instrument which is found 
only among the Hungarians and which they 
call ‘the Czimbalom’.” There is also proof 
that at the meeting of the Magnates in 1525 
the Gypsies performed on the Czimbalom 
which had been firmly established in Hun- 
gary. At the crowning of Matyas II, as 
history records, a nine year old child per- 
formed on the Czimbalom. During the 
time of Rakoczi, the Czimbalom was found 
in all parts of Hungary both as a solo 
instrument and in the orchestras of all 
Gypsy bands. 

Every instrument possesses certain char- 
acteristics which render it especially suitable 
for the production of some particular ef- 
fects. That is probably the reason the 
Hungarians and not the other countries 
were attracted to this extraordinary in- 
strument, developed it to its fullest and made 
it their national instrument. Hungarian 
national music possesses a peculiarity of 
melodic as well as rhythmic construction, 
which gives it a character of its ownanda 
charm of most distinctive originality. The 
Czimbalom reacts to the strange qualities 
of the musical construction by not only pro- 
ducing them precisely but also by beauti- 
fying them. 


Character of Hungarian Music 
CURSORY description will explain 
how different the character of. the 

melodic and rhythmic construction of Hun- 
garian music is. The songs are mostly 
plaintive or melancholy, sometimes, though, 
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ot a fiery merriment. Rarely do they ex- 
press a placid sentiment. The dance mu- 
sic shifts from strains of exquisite mel- 
ancholy abruptly to the very peak of wild 
joy, and no description can convey an 
idea of the effect of these modulations if 
accomplished with the delicacy of execution 
of which the Czimbalom is capable. 

It is well known that the ornamentation 
in Hungarian music is mostly the work 
of the Gypsy element. The turns, em- 
bellishments and trills with langorous and 
oriental graces are added and built up on 
the melody, eventually becoming the most 
important feature of it. The most touch- 
ing accents of sincerity are found in the 
Gypsy themes. Often these themes have 
incomplete endings, terminating, as it were, 
in the middle. 

The peculiarities of rhythm are traced to 
the Magyar influence in Hungary. Syn- 
copation is the distinctive feature, synco- 
pation which sometimes extends over two 
measures, Even where the melody is with- 
out syncopation the accompaniment always 
has it. The syncopation generally consists 
of the accentuation of the second quarter 
in the measure of two-four time.~ This is 
due in great part to peculiarities of the 
Hungarian language. 


Ornamentation 
LTHOUGH the Czimbalom is limited 
to only two hammers in playing, a 


more florid execution than is imagined 


is possible. In spite of its apparent sim- 
plicity players are able to produce 
remarkable effects. It is adapted to 
the harmonic minor scale so often com- 
bined with the melodic minor found in 
Hungarian melodies. With the greatest 
facility a crescendo or combination of 
crescendo with a diminuendo is accom- 
plished. 

Hungarian music has an appeal in the 
most direct manner and asserts a sway 
over the unmusical as well.as the musical 
public. Now that the Czimbalom is be- 
ginning to assume a more prominent place 
among the instruments used in this country 
and is becoming better known, it is hoped 
it will in time be so popularized as to be 
an ‘element indispensable’ not only to the 
orchestras in Hungary, but to all bands 
and orchestras of this country who include 
Hungarian themes in their repertoires. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MISS FREVER’S ARTICLE 


1. What races in Hungary have done 
particular service to music? 

2. Describe the appearance of the Czim- 
baloan 

3. How is the Csimbalom played? 


4. What was a Hebrew ancestor of the, 


Csimbalom? 

5. In what ways is the Csimbalom partic- 
ularly fitted for producing Hungarian mu- 
sic? 


Sparks From THE MusicaL ANVIL OF TODAY 


“There are so many things to do more 
interesting than to sleep.” 
—ARTURO TOSCANINT. 
* 


“Not one of our great composers was 
still, at twenty-eight, as bad a musician as 
Wagner.”—W. J. TURNER. 


* 


“Music that satisfied the Canadian public 
a year ago no longer satisfies it. There 
has been a notable increase in the appre- 
ciation of good music all over Canada.” 
—W. D. Ross. 


* 


“There is no question that Toscanini is 
a great conductor, who places his gifts 
without stint at the service of the composer. 
In a man of such pronounced personality 
this self-effacement signifies much.” 

—D. C. Parker. 


EDWARD KILENYI, 


JR. 


An American-born pianist of Hun- 
garian parentage who is attracting 
wide attention in Hungary. 


“Tf you can bring.a taste for music to a 
community which did not have one before, 
you will be richly rewarded. It is far 
better to be the first musician in some les- 
ser city than one in ten thousand in New 
York.”’—Dr. Water Damroscn. 

* 

“Certainly the value of music in the field 
of cultural education was thoroughly under- 
stood by the Greek philosophers, especially 
Plato, and I believe that our own colleges 
are rapidly returning to that point of view. 
I would not be at all surprised to see music 
included as a compulsory subject for all 
Bachelor of Art degrees.” 

—Dr. Howard Hanson. 
ia ‘ 

“The whole trouble with American music 
is the American public. The American 
public does not in the least care about 
American music or American musicians. 
If anything, it prefers the foreign variety. 
Until it can come to give its musicians some 
small fraction of the regard that it pays to 
its baseball players, its music is going to 
continue to be a poor relation.” 

—Epwarp Moore. 
* 

“T Jook eagerly and expectantly for a 
time when a film maker will take his sce- 
nario to a Richard Strauss or Edward Elgar 
and ask for music to be specially composed. 
I know that Strauss arranged pieces of his 
compositions for ‘The Rose Cavalier’ film, 
but that is not enough—it is rather putting 
the cart before the horse. When our mu- 
sical geniuses compose specially for’ the 
film—imagine how successfully Puccini 
might have done it—opera and theater will 
have a far more dangerous rival than the 
film is today.” —Srr Lanpon Rona.p. 

* 

“While in this hallowed spot where 
Abraham Lincoln was laid to rest, his high 
ideals, courage, and nobility amidst adver- 
sity, trial and conflict, his justness to all, 
his mercy, and love for humanity inspire 
us to carry on with hearts full to overflow- 
ing with gratitude for the peace of the pres- 
ent day, for the heritage of happiness 
which has come to us from out the spiritual 
struggles and victories of such as he, for the 
opportunity to enrich American life through 
music, to make music an exquisite radiance 
in the mental fabric of our American 
people.”—-Mrs. Eimer JAMEs Orraway. 


An Eminent Hungarian Pian 


By H. EpmMonp ELverson 


LISZT AND COUNT ZICHY 


Ir tHe Sisters Three thought they could 
thwart the young Count Vasony-Ke6é in 
his musical ambitions by directing the 
bullet of a youthful hunter-friend to the 
aspiring pianist’s right arm, they had not 
stopped to measure his youthful mettle. 

Born at Sztara,;Hungary, on the twenty- 
second of July of 1849, music, even when 
he was but a child, kept wealth and social 
position waiting in the anteroom of Géza 
Zichy’s life. With the encouragement of 
parents sympathetic with his ambitions, 
he became successively the pupil of Mayr- 
berger, Volkmann and of Liszt. 

Then came the disastrous mishap, and 
the fourteen-year-old youth hastened to 
Rome, to sob out his grief on the bosom 
of his friend and teacher. 

“Never despair,” replied Liszt, 
as you have one hand.” 

“But of what use can it be?” moaned 
Zichy. 

“One hand may be everything,” consoled 
the master pianist. “Let me show you 
that a real virtuoso can do with five 
fingers that for which the ones, pianist 
requires ten.” 

Then Liszt played compositions of his 
own, of Tausig, Chopin, and finally a 
sonata of Beethoven. And this with only 
the left hand! 

Zichy listened with growing wonder. 
“But only Liszt, the master, can do that,” 
he said dejectedly. , 

“The master—and you,” replied Liszt. 

Zichy only shook his head; but the 
older artist just smiled and repeated one 
of the Chopin numbers. 


“so long 


ties;” 


~ COMING FEATURES 


The Etude is especially rich in coming features. Y 
lighted with the articles in November and December, # 
Curci on “Why I Left Opera;” Isidor Philipp on “The 
Playing;” Mary Turner Salter on “Music Study in the 
Mark Hambourg on “Fifty Immortal Melodies;” 
on ‘‘Music in the Far East;” and a Master Lesson by © Ceci ; 
on her famous “Scarf Dance” and “L’Automne.” 


“Have you been listening 
asked the master. 
“Yes,” replied 
“Dut—” ; ‘ 
“Do it!” commanded the m; 
as he led his pupil to the piane 
Zichy began timidly eno 
had begun to grasp the funda 
The young count returned 
estate, where he buried himself 
study. Whole nights and days } 
at the mastery of the technic of 


the young 


hand. Often he would kiss 
with a tender, “There is { 
worker.” 


Not only did he develouil 
technic that was marvelous, | 
cessively difficult, but at the 
mastered the secrets of 
counterpoint. 

When he was ready for 
to the public as a pianist, Count 
won an instantaneous trium) 
Austria, Germany, Hungary 
his success was complete; j 
the sensation of sensation 
Of the tens of thousands of 
he earned, every centime w 

On returning to Hungary 
came president of the Hungz 
Academy of Music, then In 
Royal Opera of Pest, and 
of the National Conservato 

Zichy played many times } 
Liszt, his “grand feat” bein 
arrangement of the Rdkécsy By 
that wizard of the piano he 
their especial use. F 

Count Géza Zichy died in E 
January 15th of 1924, pr 
that the incomparable Liszt 
him “brother artist.” 


on 
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| ola ee 
otable Hungarian Dusicians of Past and Present 


A List @ompiled by E>pGAR ALDEN BarRRELL 


Abranyi, Emil: b. Bu- 
dapest, 1882. For a 
time chapel-master at 
Hanover, but since 
1911 has lived at Bu- 

¥ dapest. Has composed 

ee several operas, includ- 

a ing “Monna Vanna” 

* and “Paolo and Fran- 

eesea.”’ 


by 


Abrinyi, Kornel: b. 
Szent Gyérgz Abranyi, 
1822, d. Budapest, 
1903. Founder of the 
first Hungarian mu- 

: sical magazine. For 

rs professor at the National Mu- 

Bmiy at Pest. Composed in the 

Ts. 

pnt: b. Raab, 1826, d. Geneva, 

ist and composer, trained in 

2 and Paris. Professor at the 

seryatory for a while. 

vig: Organ virtuoso, a pupil of 

Sehool for Musie in Budapest. 
t the National Conservatory. 
Austria, Germany and Italy 
wecess, 
re: Composer of many piano 

rit, of which the only one now 
e Hungarian Concert Polka. 

Coloratura singer. She has 

# Royal Hungarian Opera House, 

a member of the Berlin State 

any. 

n Ladislaw Von: b. Kaschau, 

Blbar. 1764. Composer of little 

Vefolk” character. 

on Thaddiius Von: Discoverer 

fenius; provided funds for its 


PARK 


% 


Jette: Operatic mezzo-soprano, 
the Vienna State Opera Com- 
lieder singer she is highly es- 


ss, Desider: Organ virtuoso 
Successor of his teacher, 
he Budapest High School for 


D’: b. Budapest, 1895. Has 
«1 for some time, where she 
several of Bartok’s violin 
pearances in America elic- 
approval. 

eopold: b. Veszprém, 1845, 4. 
» July 15, 1930. World- 
virtuoso and pedagogue. 
ticle in Violin Department 


Bia Bartok 


er the latter’s direc- 


violinist who has 
own country and in 


zéplak, 1798, d. May- 
ime, director of the 
‘at Pest. Composed 
lets and an oratorio. 

e preceding, b. 1825, 
r of the National 
t and composer of 


entmikl6s, 1881. Pu- 
son, Liszl6 Erkel. He 
his ninth year. In 
al Hungarian High 
pest, his principal 
Hans Késsler and Ste- 
6k became an excellent 
by Dohninyi. Te has 
? and has also achieved 
as an arranger of folk 


il, ee “i me 


mk: b. Pest, 1828, d. 
jperatic baritone, whose 
nees were in Pest. Re- 
in 1895. 
Komorn, 1835, d. Pest, 
iim and professor of 
Conservatory, Pest. 
ing quartets, sym- 


: zentmikl6s, 1843. 

-musie and orchestral 
e was trained musically 
Galg6éez, 1858. Com- 
as well as much 


endorf, 1779, 4. 
‘tenor, and com- 
) of church music 
own country. 


Bleuer, Ludwig: b. Budapest, 18638. Violin- 
ist, pupil of Griin in Vienna and of the 
Berlin High School of Music. During the 
years 1883-1893 he led the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Berlin. In 1894 he accepted 
the directorship of the Detroit Philhar- 
monie Club. 

Blech, Josef: b. Pest, 1862. For six years 
a member of the Hubay-Popper Quartet, 
and from 1890 to 1900 violin teacher at 
the Hungarian National Conservatory. 

Béhm, Joseph: b. Pest, 1795, d. Vienna, 
1876. Concert violinist. teacher of such 
musical giants as Joachim, Auer, Hellmes- 
berger and Strauss. 


Cc 
Czibulka, Alphons: b. Szepes-Virallya, 1842, 
d. Vienna, 1894. Pianist, band-master, and 
composer of a large amount of piano musie 
and several operettas. Composed the fa- 
mous pieces Stephanie Gavotte and Winter 
Tale. 
D 


Demény, Dezsé: b. Budapest, 
chestral and choral works by 
won several important prizes. 
founded “Zenekézliny,” a 
zine, 

Didsy, Dr. Béla: A leading music critic in 
Budapest, and professor at the High School 


1871.  Or- 
him have 
In 1902 he 
musical maga- 


for Music. 
Dohnfanyi, Erno von: 

b.  Presburg (Poz- 

sony ?), 1877. Like 


Bart6ék he commenced 
to compose at a very 
early age. From 1893 
to 1897 he studied 
with Kdssler and Tho- 
min in Budapest, and 
later worked for a 
while with Hugen 
d’Albert. As a concert 
pianist his tours 
proved strikingly suc- Se 
eessful. In 1905 he BRNO 

was made piano pro- vVoN DoHNANYI 
fessor at the Berlin 

Royal High School for Music, and was thus 
occupied till 1915, since when he has lived 
at Budapest. From 1916 to 1919 he taught 
at the High School for Music in the latter 
city. In 1919 he became conductor of the 
Philharmonie Society in the Hungarian ecap- 
ital. Undoubtedly one of the greatest of 
living pianists, Dohnfinyi has _ likewise 
earned high rank as a composer, 

Donath, Jeni: b. Hungary, 1897. Conductor 
of large theater orchestras in America, now 
director of radio station WHAT in- Phila- 
delphia. Composer of many delightful 
works in the smaller forms. 

Doppler, Arpid: b. Pest, 1857. Educated at 
the Stuttgart Conservatory, where he after- 
wards taught. In 1880 he went to New 
York. Here he was associated with the 
Grand Conservatory for a few years, even- 
tually returning to Stuttgart. Composer. 

Drdla, Franz: b. Saar, Hungary, 1868. Fa- 
mous as a violinist and as composer of such 
delicious trifles as Souvenir. He has con- 
ducted in leading Austrian theaters and 
gives recitals to an extent. Widely known 
as a Czecho-Slovakian composer. 


E 
Eibenschiitz, Ilona: b. Pest, 1873. A piano 
prodigy, she eventually received instruc- 
tion from Clara Schumann. As an inter- 
preter of Brahms, Hibenschiitz is particu- 
larly esteemed. She retired from the con- 
eert platform in 1902. 


Erkel, Alexander: b. Pest, 1846, d. Békés 
Czabra, 1900. Director of the Philhar- 
monie Concerts in Pest for nearly twenty 
years. Composed several operas. 


Erkel, Franz: Father of Alexander Erkel 
and known as the creator of national opera 
in Hungary. B. Gyula, 1810, d. Pest, 1893. 
He became the conductor of the National 
Theater at its opening in 1887, and there 
produced several of his dramatic works. 
The Hungarian national anthem was com- 
posed by him. 

Esterhaizy, Count Nic- 
olas: b. 1839, ad. Cas- 
tle Totis, 1897. <A 
patron of the arts, 
and especially music, 
who erected a theater 
to which were invited 
art leaders from 
everywhere, to see and 
hear new productions 
of gifted composers. 


EF 


Fachiri, Adila: b. Bu- 

dapest, eels ne ane 
ist, pupil of Hubay and Joachim—the lat- 
ee ine her great uncle. | Her tours have 
been extensive. She lives in London, Eng- 
land. 


is én: b. Puszta-Monostor, 1852. 

ey a Sorreuck course at the Royal Mu- 
sic Academy at Pest he was made director 
of the conservatory at Klausenburg. Has 
composed operas, orchestral music, string 
quartets, and various fugitive pieces. 


ERKEL 


FRANZ 


Fleseh, Carl: b. Mo- 
son, 1873. Famous as 
a violin virtuoso and 
teacher, he studied 
with such masters as 
Marsick and Griin. 
During the years 
1896-1901 he was pro- 
fessor of violin at the 
Royal Conservatory at 
Bucharest, Roumania. 
From 1903 to 1908 
he oceupied a similar 
post in Amsterdam, 
Holland. In the lat- 
ter year he removed 
to Berlin, the city 
which is to-day his home. Flesch taught 
for a time in the Curtis Institute of Phila- 
delphia. He has done much excellent edi- 
torial work. 


CarL FurscH 


G 


Gars6é, Siga: b. Tisza Vesceny, 1831, d. Vi- 
enna, 1915. A distinguished teacher of 
singing. She made her operatic début at 
Arad as Lionel in “Martha.’’ Wrote sev- 
eral notable treatises on singing. 

Gerster, Etelka: b. Kaschau, 1857. Re- 
nowned stage soprano, a pupil of Marchesi 
at the Vienna Conservatory. Début as 
Gilda in 1876, winning great acclaim, Her 
coloratura singing was an especial delight. 

Geyer, Stefi: b. Budapest, 1888. Concert 
violinist, pupil of Hubay. Her playing is 
well liked in all the principal Buropean 
musical centers. 

Gobbi, Henri: b. Pest, 1842. 
Liszt, he did much 
teacher of piano. 
ability. 

Goldmark, Karl: b. Keszthely, 1830, d. Vi- 
enna, 1915. This greatest of Hungarian 
composers of his day gave his first public 
performance in Vienna in 1858, when he 
played a piane concerto of his own com- 
posing. As a concert violinist he became 
famous. Of his long list of lovely compo- 
sitions, the best liked are the overtures Sa- 
kuntala and Sappho ; the opera, “The Queen 
of Sheba; the “Rustic Wedding Sym- 
phony,” and his graceful songs. Goldmark 
was a highly gifted melodist. 

Grill, Franz: b. Gdenburg, 1795. 
lin sonatas, string quartets 
piano musie. 

Grill, Leo: b. Pest, 1846. For more than 
thirty-five years he taught choral singing 
and theory at the Leipzig Conservatory. 
Composed, though not prolifically. 

Griin, Jacob: Famous 
violin pedagogue. In 
1858 he became a 
member of the court 
orchestra at Weimar. 
In 1861 he went to 
Hanover, after leavy- 
ing which he toured 
with success. In 1868 
he became concert- 
master of the court 
opera orchestra in 
Vienna and professor 
at the Conservatory. 
A long list of his not- 
able pupils could be 
easily compiled. 

Gungl, Johann: b. Zsimbék, 1828, d. Pees, 
1883. Composer of music of a light char- 
acter, 

Gung], Joseph: b. Zsimbék, 1810, d. 1889. 
Noted band-master. Composed nearly four 
hundred marches and dances. 


A pupil of 
valuable work as a 
He was also a critic of 


Wrote vio- 
and much 


HELLER 


STRrHEN 


Hi 


Hartmann, Arthur: b. Mate Szalka, 1881. 
Well-known violinist, transcriber for vio- 
lin, and composer, Trained in Philadelphia 
and in Boston. 

Haselbeck, Olga: b. 1884. A pupil of the 
High School for Musie in Budapest, she 
was for many years a member of the Royal 
Hungarian Opera Company. 

Hauser, Emil: b. Budapest, 1893. Violinist, 
leader of the Budapest String Quartet. 

Hauser, Miska: b. Presburg, 1822, d. Vi- 
enna, 1887. Among his professors were 
Mayseder and Kreutzer. From 1840 to 
1860 he toured as a concert violinist, his 
performances being received with great ac- 
claim. He composed operettas and many 
very pleasing violin pieces. 

Hegediis, Ferenez: b. Fiinfkirchen, 1881. 
Excellent violinist, trained at the Budapest 
Conservatory under Jend Hubay and Gobbi. 
Début in England oceurred in 1901, and 
was followed by European tours. Hegediis 
has appeared in the United States. 

Hegyesi, Louis: b. Arpfid, 1853, d. Cologne, 
1894. Tours as a concert ’cellist were ex- 
tremely successful. From 1887 till his 
death he taught at the Cologne Conserva- 
tory. 

Heller, Stephen: b. Pest, 1813, d. Paris, 
1888. He played the piano in publie at 
the age of nine. From 1829-32 he gave 
concerts in Hungary and Germany, follow- 
ing these tours with harmony study under 
Czibulka. In 1838 he went to Paris, which 
ever afterwards was to be his home. In 
1849 he went to England to play, His 


early compositions were praised by Schu- 
mann, who predicted a notable future for 
their composer. Heller wrote voluminously, 
gracefully, melodiously. His long array of 
piano pieces and studies are still very pop- 
ular with pianists the world over. 

Herzfeld, Vietor Von: b. Presburg, 1856. 
Graduated at the Vienna Conservatory, 
winning the first prizes in violin and com- 
position. He was a member of the Hubay 
Quartet and taught for a considerable time 
at the National Academy of Music in Pest. 

HGlzl, Franz Severin: b. Malaczka, 1808. d. 
Fiinfkirchen, 1884. Composer of a prize- 
winning mass, a symphony, and a fair 
amount of chamber music. ; 

Hiélzel, Gustav: b. Pest, "1813, d. Vienna, 
1883. Operatic bass, visited America in 
1869. Composer of songs and piano pieces, 

Horvath, Attila: b. Nustar, 1862, d. Buda- 
pest, 1920. Composer. 

Horvath, Geza: b. Komfron, 1868. 
under L. Schytte in Vienna. 
a quantity of piano pieces. 
United States. 

Horvath, Zoltan De: Composer and pianist. 
Born in Chicago, educated in America and 
Budapest as a mechanical engineer. Excel- 
lent amateur pianist. Has published pieces 
for piano. Married the noted pianist Cecile 
Agnes Ayres. 

Hubay, Jeni: b. Budapest, 1858. 
with Joachim for four 
years, and in 1882 
became the successor 
of Wieniawski at the 
famous Brussels Con- 
servatory. In 1886 
he was called to the 
faculty of the High 
School for Music in 
Budapest. In 1919 
he was made direc- 
tor of this school. 
Nearly all of the 
outstanding Hunga- 
rian violinists of to- 
day have been pupils 
of Hubay. He is also 
a composer. 

Hubay, Karl: b. Varjas, 1828, d. Pest, 1885. 
Was conductor at the National Theater in 
Pest, and violin teacher at the conserva- 
tory. Wrote several operas. 

Hummel, Johann Nepomuk: b. Presburg, 
1778, d. Weimar, 1837. Renowned pianist 
and composer. At the conclusion of early 
tours, he studied theory with the all-wise 
Albrechtsberger in Vienna, and also re- 
ceived advice on his compositions from 
Haydn and Salieri. Especially brilliant as 
an improvisor, his piano playing was said 
to rival that of the great» Beethoven him- 


Studied 
Has composed 
Lives in the 


Studied 


Jano Houpay 


self. His compositions include operas, 
masses, and many piano works. 
I 


Ivogiin, Maria: b. Budapest, 1890. Member 
of the Munich National Opera Company 
since 19138, and immensely liked as a con- 
cert artist. She has toured in the United 
States. 

J 


Jacobi, Victor: b. Budapest, 1883, d. Amer- 
ica, 1921. Composer of many very tuneful 
operettas. 

Jank6, Paul Von: b. Totis, 1856. Pianist, 
and inventor of the “Jank6é Keyboard.” A 
complete deseription of the latter—which 
eventually proved to be an impracticable 
affair—was published by him in 1886. 

Jarno, Georg: b. Pest, 1868. Opera com- 
poser. 


Jemnitz, Alexander: b. Budapest, 1890. He 
studied music in Leipzig and in Budapest, 
among his teachers being Max Reger. He 
became the répétiteur at the Bremen Opera 
House for a time. Wventually removed to 
Berlin, then Budapest, his present home, 
Commoner of several large and notable 
works. 


Joachim, Joseph: One of the greatest of 
violinists and violin teachers. B. near 
Presburg, 1831, d. Berlin, 1907. At twelve 
a concert with Viardot-Garcia at the Ge- 
wandhaus in Leipzig 
brought him into real 
prominence. In 1849 
he became concert- 
master of the Weimar 
orchestra under Liszt. 
In 1868 he was made 
head of a music 
school in Berlin, and 
this school attained 
considerable renown, 
particularly when the 
Leipzig Conservatory 
began to lose some of 
its drawing powers. 
The quartet formed 
by Joachim was 
world-famous. He was a fertile composer, 
the best of his works being perhaps the 
Hungarian Concerto in D minor. 


Joseffy, Rafael: b. Hunfalu, 1852, d. New 
York City, 1915. Noted concert pianist, 
pupil of Moscheles, Tausig and Liszt. His 
début occurred in Berlin in 1871. His first 
appearances in America were in 1879, un- 
der Dr, Leopold Damrosch. He settled in 
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New York, teaching 
from 1888 to 1906 at 
the National Conserv- 
atory, then privately. 
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He did a large 
amount of editorial 
work, 


Juhisz, Aladfr: b. Bu- 
dapest, 1856, d. there 


1918. Pianist, pupil 
of Liszt. 
K 
ZouTAN KopAy Kalman, Emerich: Db. 
Sidfok, 1882. Oper- 
etta composer of in- 


ternational note. Lives in Vienna. 

Karpath, Ludwig: b. Budapest, 1866. Oper- 
atic bass, nephew of Goldmark. He turned 
critic when in 1894 he accepted a position 
on the Neue Wiener Tageblatt. He has 
contributed important articles to several 
musical magazines and has published sey- 
eral books. 

Keeri-Szanto, Imre: b. 
Pianist, pupil of Stephan Thoman. 
he was appointed to the faculty 
High School for Music in Budapest. 


Kéler-Béla: b. Bartfeld, 1820, d. Wiesbaden, 
1882. After studying with Schlesinger and 
Sechter at Vienna, he joined the orchestra 
of the Theater an der Wien. Next he went 
to Berlin, then to Vienna as successor to 
Lanner, and finally to Wiesbaden. Com- 
posed. overtures and dance music which 
have enjoyed distinct popularity. 


Sudapest, 1884. 
In 1918 
of the 


Kerner, Stephan: b. Mariakéménd. Noted 
conductor of Budapest Opera House and of 
the Philharmonic Society. 


Kerpely, Jené: b. Budapest, 1885, ‘Cellist, 
pupil of the inimitable Popper. Teacher at 
the High School for Music in Budapest 
during the years 1913-1920. 


Kestenberg, ‘Leo: pb. Rosenberg, 1882. 
Teacher at Klindworth-Scharwenka Conser- 
vatory for many years. In 1921 he joined 
the faculty of the Academic High School in 
Berlin. Has published several books on 
music. 


b. St. Johann, 1855, 
d. Hamburg, 1896. Operatic soprano of 
exceptional abilitigs, pupil of Marchesi. 
Her American tour‘took place in 1895. 


Kodaly, Zoltan: b. Kecskemét, 1882. In 
1905 he tirst became interested in Hun- 
garian folk music and has since collected 
literally thousands of folk tunes. Since 
1906 teacher of theory at the High School 
for Musie at Budapest. He is favorably 
known as a critic. He has composed ex- 
tensively, utilizing much of the folk song 
material he has gathered. 


Kohut, Adolf: b. Mind- 
szent, 1847. Writer 
on musical, subjects. 
Received the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in 1912. 


Kolar, Victor: b. Bu- 
dapest, 1888. Violin- 
ist and conductor, a 
pupil of Dvor¥ik. Came 
to the United States 
early in the present 
century and has been 
assistant conductor 
of several of the larg- 
est American orches- 
tras, notably the Detroit Symphony. Com- 
poser of symphonic poems and suites, some 
of the former having won prizes in con- 
tests. 


Korbay, Francis: b. Pest, 1846, d. London, 
1913. Gifted almost equally as a tenor 
soloist and pianist. Toured Germany, Eng- 
land and America in the latter réle. From 
1894 to 1903 he taught singing at the 
Royal* Academy of Music in London; then 
privately. He composed, but not exten- 
sively. - 


Klafsky, Katharina: 
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Kornstein, Egon: Prominent viola player, 
member of the Hungarian String Quartet. 
A pupil of Jené Hubay. 


Koérnyey, Béla: b. Pericsény, 1875. Sang 
at Royal Hungarian Opera House, Buda- 
pest, for nearly fifteen years. 


Koviaes, Sfindor: b. Budapest, 1886, d. there 
1917. Pianist, teacher and writer, 


Kraft, Nicolaus: Noted ’cellist, b. Esterhaz, 
1778, d. Stuttgart, 1853. Member of the 
renowned Schuppanzich Quartet, which 
first produced many of Beethoven's great- 
est chamber compositions. He composed 
five ‘cello concertos. as well as many 
smaller works. His tours as a solo ’cellist 
were well received. 


Kiizdé, Victor: b. Budapest, 1869.  Violin- 
ist. His début was made in Budapest in 
1882, after which be toured throughout 
Europe. In 1884 he played in America. 
After further study under Auer in Russia 
he revisited America, winning new laurels. 
Since 1894 he has made New York. City 
his home. He has composed a goodly num- 
ber of violin pieces. 


L 


Lajtha, Laiszl6: b. Budapest, 1891. Teacher 
of composition at the National Conserva- 
tory at Budapest and eurator of the Folk 
Lore Department of the Hungarian Na- 
tional Museum. Composer. 


Langer, Victor: b. Pest, 1842, d. there in 
1902. Teacher, theater orchestra conduc- 
tor, composer and editor of a music jour- 
nal. His compositions generally bear the 
pen-name Aladdr Tisza, 


Lederer, Dezso: Pianist and composer. 
Lederer lives in Paris, France. 
Lehar, Franz: b. Komirom, 1870. One of 


the most famous of all the composers of 
operettas. ‘The Merry Widow” had thou- 
sands of performances in the United States 
alone, and served to make its composer and 
his publishers extremely rich. It was upon 
the advice of Dvorik that Lehar, a_ band- 
master and theater orchestra conductor, 
decided to devote all his time to composi- 
tion. 


Lehner, Jeni: b. Szabadka, 1894. Violinist, 
founder and director of the excellent Leh- 
ner Quartet. 


Lendvai, Erwin: b. Budapest, 1882. Promi- 
nent teacher, and composer of an opera 
and some chamber music. 


Lichtenberg, Emil: b. 
Noted conductor of choral 
societies. 

Liszt, Franz: b. Raiding, 1811, d. Bayreuth, 
1886. See special article in this issue. 


M 


Mader, Raoul: b. Presburg, 1856. Pupil of 
the Vienna Conservatory under Bruckner 
and other prominent teachers. He won 
many’ prizes while at this conservatory. 
From 1882-1895 he was répétiteur at the 
Vienna Royal Opera Company, and in the 
latter year became chief conductor at the 
Royal Opera House at Pest. Composed 
operas, operettas, ballets, and many smaller 
works. 


Budapest, 1877. 
and orchestral 


Matzenauer, Marga- 
rete: b. Temesvar, 
1881. She is one of the 
great operatic stars of 
to-day. Her début oc- 
eurred in Stuttgart in 
1901 when she sang 


the réle of Puck in 
Weber's “Oberon.” 
Her first American 


appearance was at the 
Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, in 
1911. Her tessitura 
—or range of voice— 
is extremely extended, 
permitting her to sing 
a wide variety of roles. She has sung at 
the Metropolitan Opera House nearly every 
season since 1911. 


Méré, Yolanda: b. Budapest. Piano yvir- 
tuosa, whose commanding technic is always 
kept subservient to her artistry of interpre- 
tation. She has toured widely and is par- 
ticularly esteemed in America where her 
performances with several of the leading 
orchestras have brought her the most in- 
tense admiration. See special interview in 
this issue. 


MARGARETR 
MATZENAUER 


Mihalovitch, 6dén: b. Fericance, 1842. For 
over thirty years he was director of the 
High School for Musie in Budapest. Com- 
posed several operas modeled on those of 
Wagner. 


MoG6r, Emanuel: b. 1862. Inventor of the 
Duplex-Coupler piano. Composer of operas, 
symphonies, piano concertos, quintets, 
quartets, and very many songs. 


Molnar, Anton: b. 1890. Viola player, for- 
merly with the Hungarian String Quartet. 
Composer. 


Mosonyi (Michael Brandt): b. Boldog- 
Aszony, 1814, d. Pest, 1870. Composer in 
the larger forms, who was highly thought 
of by Liszt. 


Miiller, Adolf, Sr.: b. Tolna, 1801, d. Vi- 
enna, 1886. Composer of a goodly number 
of singspiele or comic operas, and conduc- 
tor at the Theater an der Wien in Vienna 
for some years from 1828. 


N 


Nachéz, Tivadar: b. Budapest, 1859. Con- 
cert violinist, pupil of Joachim and Léon- 
ard. Composer of violin music and edi- 
tor of some of Vivaldi’s works. 


Nikiseh, Artur: b. Lébény Szent Miklos, 
1855, d. Leipzig, 1922. He was one of the 
outstanding conductors of all time. From 
1879-1889 he conducted at the Leipzig 
Opera House; from 1889-1893 the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was under his baton; 

from 18938-1895 he di- 

rected at the Royal 

Opera House in Buda- 

pest; and from 1895 

till his death he con- 

ducted the Gewand- 
haus Orchestra (Leip- 
zig) and the Philhar- 
monic concerts in Ber- 

lin. Composer of a 

few large works. 


Novaicék, Ottakar: b. 
Fehértemplom, 1866, 
d. New York City, 
1900. Talented com- 
poser and _ violinist. 

Played in the Gewandhaus Orchestra in 

Leipzig and in American orchestras under 

Nikisch and Damrosch. Composed a piano 

concerto and much chamber music. 


EpvARD PoLpINI 


Nyiregyhfzi, Erwin: Brilliant young pian- 


ist, b. Budapest, 1903. Lives in the 
United States, where he has toured with 
success. 

Fr 


Partos, Stephan: Concert violinist, pupil of 
Hubay. B. Budapest, 1903, d. Holland, 1919. 


Philipp, Isidor: Dis- 
tinguished pianist, 
teacher, editor, writer 
and composer. B. Pest, 
1863. He _ studied 
with such noted 
teachers as Heller, 
Mathias, and Saint- 
Saéns. He toured ex- 
tensively in France, 
Italy, Switzerland, 
England and Spain. 
In 1903 he was made 
a professor at the 
Paris Conservatoire, a 
position which he yet 

: holds and which he 

has occupied with the utmost success. M. 

Philipp is a member of the Legion of Honor 

and an Officer of Public Instruction. M. 

Philipp, although born in Hungary, is a 

citizen of France; and he is identified in his 

art and interests with the land in which 
he has spent practically all his life. 


Poldini, Eduard: b. Pest, 1869. He was a 
pupil of the Pest Conservatory and. of 
Mandyezewski in Vienna. His reputation 
as a composer is international, and his 
piano compositions have been called worthy 
successors of those by Robert Schumann. 
The delectable bit, The Dancing Doll, is 
world-famous. Poldini has also written 
athe notable operas. He lives in Switzer- 
and, 


Ist1poR PHILIPP 


Popper, David: Renowned ‘cello virtuoso 
and composer. Though born in Prague, he 
eventually became an Hungarian citizen. 
He taught from 1886 till his death (1913) 
at the High School for Music in Budapest. 
With Hubay he formed the famous Hubay- 


Popper Quartet. His compositions are 
greatly liked by ‘cellists. : 
R 
Raab, Alexander: Concert pianist and 
teacher. He resides in Chicago, Ill. 
. > 
Radnai, Miklos: b. Budapest, 1892. Com- 


poser; teacher of theory at the High 
School for Music in Budapest since 1919. 


Radé, Aladfr: b. Budapest, 1882. Gifted 
composer, killed in action in 1914. 


Raimann, Rudolf: b. Veszprém, 1861, d. 
Vienna, 1918. Composer of an opera, sey- 
eral operettas, and many smaller works. 


Rapée, Erné: Noted orchestral conductor 
and composer. For several years at the 
Roxy Theater in New York City. 


Reichardt, Alexander: b. Packs, 1825, d. 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, 1885. Operatie tenor, 
whose début occurred in 1845 in the rdéle 
of Otello. He was especially liked in Aus- 
tria and in England. Composer of songs. 


Reiner, Fritz: b. Budapest, 1888. Distin- 
guished conductor, 
trained in Budapest. 
Leader of the Dres- 
den State Opera Com- 
pany till 1921. In the 
latter year he became 
eonductor of the Cin- 
einnati Orchestra, a 
position he still occu- 
pies. Has been guest 
conductor of many 
famous orchestras. 


Reményi, Eduard: Vi- 
olin virtuoso, b. Heves, 
1830, d. San Francis- 
eo, California, 1898. 
Composer and transcriber for the violin. 
Solo violinist to Queen Victoria, later to 
the Emperor of Austria. His frequent 
tours were greeted with wild enthusiasm. 


Roézsa, Ludwig: Operatic singer, b. 1877, d. 
Detroit, 1923. 
garian Opera Company till 1920. 


ErNo Rapkp 


Roézsavilgyi: Famous music publishers in 


Budapest. 


Rubinstein, Erna: Violin virtuosa, pupil of 
Hubay. B. Nagyszeben, 1903. She has 
been favorably received in America. 


s 


Sandor, Erzsi: b. Kolozsvair, 1883. Colora- 
tura singer, member of the Royal Hunga- 
rian Opera Company since 1906. 


Seidl, Anton: b. Pest, 1850, d. New York City, 
1898. Great conductor, pupil of the Leipzig 
Conservatory. After holding various highly 
responsible positions on the Continent he 
came to the United States and became sue- 
cessor of Theodore Thomas as conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic. He also 
conducted at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York; later at Covent Garden Opera, 
London. Seidl assisted Richard Wagner in 
the preparation of the scores of the “Ring” 
music, and was ever held to be one of the 
most inspired of Wagnerian conductors. 


Siklés, Albert: b. Budapest, 1878. . Com- 
poser; teacher of composition at the High 
School for Music, “Budapest. 


Sucher, Joseph: b. Débir, 1848, d. Berlin, 
1908. Conductor at the Leipzig State 
Theater, then at Hamburg, and finally 
(1888) chief conductor of the Berlin Op- 
era. Retired 1899. Excelled in Wagnerian 
performances. 


Szabados, Béla: b. Budapest, 1867. Com- 
oser, member of the faculty of the High 
School for Music, Budapest. 


Szfint6, Theodor: Brilliant concert pianist 
and fertile composer, b. Vienna, 1877. 
Studied with Fuchs, Kissler and Busoni. 
Delius’ concerto is dedicated to him. From 
1914-1921 he lived in Switzerland. Since 
then, Budapest has been his home. 


Member of the Royal Hun- 
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Székely, Imre: b. Matyasfa 
Pest, 1887. Distinguished 
and composer. Wrote many 
national airs.” is 


Székelyhidy, Franz: b. Toy 
ber of the Royal Tungariay 
pany for many years. 


Szell, Georg: b. Pest, 1897. 
composer, trained principa 
zew ski. 


Szendy, Arpad: b. Szaryas, 
pest, 1922. Pianist, 
Teacher at the High 
Budapest. 


Szigeti, Joseph: Remarkab! 
Budapest, 1892. Pupil of 
toured almost constantly § 
is a teacher of high ability. 


Szirmai, Albert: Composer | 
Budapest, 1880. 


7 


Takacs, Mihfily: b. Nagyh 
Keszthely, 1913. Noted 
great many years at the 
Opera. He also sang 
at many of the Bay- 
reuth Festivals, upon 
the special request of 
the late Cosima Wag- 
ner, wife of the great 
composer. 


Tarnay, Alajos: pb. 
1870, at Taszberény. 
Professor at the High 
School for Music, Bu- 


dapest; song com- 
poser. 
Telmanyi, Emil: b. 


Arad, 1902. Violinist, 
pupil of Hubay at the 
High School for Musie 
resides in Copenhagen. 


Temesviary, Janos: b. 1891. 
ber of the Hungarian Strin 


Thern, Karl: b. Igl6, 1817, 
Composer of several very st 
as well as songs and pia 
have achieved real popula 


Thern, Louis: Son of pree 
1848. Excellent pianist, 
professor at the Vienna Cor 


Thern, Willy: Another son 
B. Ofen, 1847, d. Vienna, 


Thoman, Stephen: Di 
and teacher, b. Homa 
and Dohniinyi both were 
period of teaching at s 
Music, Budapest, was a lon 
from 1881 to 1906. 


U 


Unger, Karoline: b. Stuhlv 
d. Florence, Italy, 1877. — 
the great singers of all 1 
selected her to sing the 
the first performances of © 
phony” and the ‘Missa } 

and Donizetti both wr 

larly for her. 
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Varkony, Béla: b. Budap 
poser; professor at the 
Music. 


Vavrinecz, Mauritius: 
Composer of operas, 
and many smaller wor 
mann and of the Pest 


Veesey, Ferenez: Noted ° 
pest, 1893. Pupil ¢ 
toured intensively sin 
Has composed a con 
excellent violin music. — 


w 


Waldbauer, Emerich: 
Violinist, founder of th 
Quartet. ‘ 


Weigl, Joseph: b. Bise 
enna, 1846. Opera 
trained by Albrechtsb 
Also wrote oratorios. 


Weiner, Leo: b. B 
the greatest of m 
posers. He won th 
fered annually for a 
chamber work, in — 
1922. Since 1907 he 
has taught theory and — 
composition at the 
High School for Mu- 
sic, Budapest. 


Z Cae Y 
Zixon, Géza: b. Buda- — 


pest, 1889. Composer, 
killed in action, 1918. 


Zichy, Géza (Count Va- 
i. bola 
22, 1849, a. July 15, 
Ave Rees Leo: } 
an pianist, havin. . 
through an a dent. 
Rakéczy Mareh with 
lic recitals. For : 
the Hungarian } 0 
sic; then of the 
Pest. Composed op 


Zsolt, N&ndor: b. 
ist, composer 
School for Musie, 


, 


ARKING on the seeming ease 
chromatic passages in Liszt’s 
umpanella” one of my pupils had 
of a mistake which many stu- 
pianoforte are apt to make. 
owing explanation somewhat 
is views on the subject. 
tell you a few things,” I said, 
@ importance and the value of 
goodly portion of your time to 
exercises. Work of this kind 
Strength and flexibility of the 
fingers to a surprisingly great 
ake the following simple exer- 
ample : 


is exercise daily for a number 
n all the keys and you will be 
a remarkable improvement in 
technic. 
ausig wrote a very fine collec- 
ercises, the justly famous ‘Daily 
Do you know that the first 
adies in this work are chromatic 
' Tausig, himself a great artist, 
interested in the technical points 
ie playing and realized the tre- 
‘importance of studies of this 
te excellent results obtained by 
, practicing exercises like those 
im will be a revelation to any- 
s forth the effort. Before grap- 
he ‘difficulties—I am using the 
ily—in the ‘La Campanella,’ 
the first twelve exercises 
y Studies.’ In Isidor Phi- 
School of Technic’ there 
exercises based on the 
When playing these stu- 
y Tausig you must be care- 
fingers well. Let the 
a tone just as full 
that produced by the 
You will also be aware 
1 position of the hand. This 
since it tends to bring 
ee of flexibility. Con- 
necessary and beneficial 
this reason, exercises 
ese muscular movements 
eminently useful. Here 
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tt to play smoothly, one 

anspose to all the keys. 
when doing this, 
D flat), D, D sharp 


> 

an exercise with a 
It is difficult, but 
extremely telling. 


©his Chromatic Age! 
1 es that Prepare the Piano Student for a New Era in which the @hromatic Scale will be Used More than at any 
Other Time in Musical History 


By W. A. Hansen 
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“Since it is practically impossible for the 
left hand to execute the above exercise, I 
shall give you a different version for this 
hand: 


“Play the study in all the keys. 
“Chopin who was keenly alive to the 
problems of pianoforte technic realized the 


importance of chromatic exercises. His 
beautiful Etude Op. 10, No. 2 bears out this 
statement. If you know anyone who is 
of the opinion that chromatic passages are 
easy, ask him to make an attempt to play 
this composition fluently and at the speed 
indicated. Unless he is a very capable 
performer, he will soon come to grief. 

“Chopin’s Etude is especially valuable 
because of the wonderful training it gives 
to the outer fingers of the right hand. It 
should be practiced at first without the 
bass accompaniment.and also without the 
accompanying double notes in the treble. 
You may be surprised at the statement 
that I am going to make, but in time you 
will recognize its truth. The slow and 
correct practicing of this ‘Etude’ will 
promote ability in the playing of legato 
scales in double thirds. The passing over 
of the fingers in passages of this kind is 
not the easiest thing in the world. Our 
Etude will bring about more agility in 
doing this. You dare not lose sight of the 
fact, however, that Chopin’s /:tuwde—some- 
what gloomy in character—is a master- 
piece from the aesthetic point of view. 
After having mastered the technical de- 
tails, you will have to learn to play it with 
the proper expression. 

‘Do not bewail the fact that in Chopin’s 
Etude the hard work must be done by the 
right hand. If you do, I shall call your 
attention to a paraphrasélby Leopold Go- 
dowsky, a paraphrase in which the prob- 
lem is turned upside down, as it were. 
Godowsky is not only one of the greatest 
technicians of all times, he is also one of 
the most prominent and skillful composers 
of today. No less a personage than 
Vladimir de Pachmann calls him one of 
the greatest. Some of his contributions 
to the subject of pianoforte technic will 
rank with those of Liszt. In Godowsky’s 
transcription of Chopin’s Etude the left 
hand does all the work, chords as well 
as chromatic figures. The right-hand 
part is conspicuous by its absence. As 
Isidor Philipp wrote in Tae Erune a 
number of years ago, the amazing skill 
manifested in Godowsky’s transcriptions 
of the Etudes of Chopin is nothing short 
of wizardry. f : 

“Tgnaz Moscheles wrote an interesting 
Etude based on the chromatic scale. It is 
No. 3 of his ‘Twenty-Four Studies for 
the Pianoforte, Op. 70. I wonder oe it 
is not possible that the consideration of 
this Etude prompted Chopin to write one 
that would be more useful and more diffi- 


cult. The development of the weaker fin- 
gers is not stressed in the composition by 
Moscheles. Yet it is very useful and 
should be practiced in connection with 
Chopin’s study. 

“Henselt’s Etude Op. 2, No. 5—entitled 
Stormy Life—is not exactly a chromatic 
study. Nevertheless it is advisable to 
practice it either before taking up 
Chopin's piece or at the same time, be- 
cause it emphasizes the cultivation of the 
fourth and fifth fingers. In addition, it is 
a charming composition. 


Binding the Octaves 


oa HAVE TOLD you before, you recol- 
lect, that the ability to play legato 
octaves beautifully is one of the most 
exacting and difficult of all pianistic ac- 
complishments. Chromatic octaves per- 
formed legato bring about facility in this 
branch of technic. 

“In the entire range of pianoforte litera- 
ture there is no finer study for this pur- 
pose than Chopin’s colossal Etude Op. 25, 
No. 10, a composition teeming with wild 
and barbaric frenzy and splendor. The 
middle section contains one of the most 
enchanting melodies ever written. I need 
not tell you that the proper rendition of 
this great Etude demands an enormous 
amount of strength and also requires per- 
fect nerve control. 

“But let us see what can be done in 
order to bring about the results for which 
we are striving. I should advise you to 
take up the opening and the closing sec- 
tions first, because here we have chromatic 
passages. Practice the right-hand part 
and the left-hand part separately. Bind 
the octaves together, but not with the 
pedal. This means that you will have to 
play very slowly at first. Omit the sus- 
tained notes until you have mastered the 
extremely difficult feat of securing as per- 
fect a legato as is humanly possible. Every- 
thing depends on the fingering. For this 
reason it will be necessary for you to pro- 
cure an edition. prepared by an authority. 
I should even advise you to get more than 
one of the well-edited and annotated col- 
lections of Chopin’s studies. A compari- 
son of the various fingerings recom- 
mended is very interesting. When prac- 
ticing the Etude it is also advisable to play 
the upper and lower notes of the. octaves 
separately. After each hand has mastered 
its respective problems, you may proceed 
to play both parts together. Last of all 
add the sustained notes and take up the 
middle section. This method of studying 
the composition is slow and laborious, but 
it is the only way you will ever learn to 
play it in a finished manner. And the 
results obtained will more than amply re- 
pay you for all the toil expended. 

“In this connection,I may make another 
suggestion with regard to Chopin’s Etude 
Op. 10, No. 2. What is to prevent you 
from practicing the chromatic figures in 
octaves, with the right hand as well as 
with the left hand? Omit the accompany- 
ing chords at first, but do not fail to in- 
sert them later on. Remember that in 
order to execute octaves of this kind stac- 
cato is difficult enough, but to play them 
with a perfect legato requires infinitely 
more skill. Again I must caution you not 
to use the pedal when practicing. First 
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learn to produce as fine a legato as pos- 
sible without this aid. 

“Chromatic scales in double thirds, 
double fourths and double sixths must be 
consistently practiced. These forms have 
been very admirably grouped in Isidor 
Philipp’s ‘Complete School of Technic.’ 
The classic example of a study in double 
third passages, chromatic and diatonic, is 
Chopin’s Etude Op. 25, No. 6. Procure 
the phonograph record of this composition 
made by Paderewski and note how it is 
to be performed. You will also find in- 
teresting passages in chromatic double 
notes in the Etude Op. 10, No. 3. The 
Etude Op. 25, No. 8 presents chromatic 
scales in double sixths. In practicing fig- 
ures of this kind it is advisable, of course, 
to play them as written by the composer, 
but, at the same time, you will find it 
very beneficial to break the double notes. 
Ii: fact, this method of playing should be 
employed in preparing all passages of a 
similar nature. 


The Difficult Essential 


“6 HERE ARE two salient facts of 

which the student beginning to 
grapple with double notes dare not lose 
sight. In the first place, the mastery of 
the problems presented by double notes is 
absolutely essential to a well-developed 
command of the effects and resources of 
the key-board, and, in the second place, 
there is no short cut to the conquering of 
the many difficulties involved. 

With the development of the modern 
pianoforte from its comparatively feeble 
ancestors the possibilities and the ex- 
tremely great effectiveness of figures and 
passages in double notes came more and 
more into the foreground until today no 
one can be called a thoroughly prepared 
pianist who is not an adept in this particu- 
lar department of technic. To be sure, 


the employment of double notes—often in. 


quite intricate 
means uncommon 


combinations—is by no 
in the works of the 


composers of the early classical school. It 


is needless to remark that they abound in 
the ‘Well Tempered Clavichord’ of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, a work, by the way, which 
furnishes some of the finest and most 
effective exercises of this nature ever de- 
vised. Yet one need only point to Chopin’s 


famous study in double thirds, let us say, 


and to the Etude in double sixths in order 
to see how different in many respects the 
demands are that more recent works im- 
pose upon the performer. Examine the 
compositions of Liszt, of Brahms, of 
Schumann and of present-day writers like 
Busoni, Godowsky, Sauer, 
Rosenthal and Philipp and you will be 
convinced that 
notes is an absolute essential of pianism. 

“Tn consulting different works on double 
notes, you will observe that various 
methods of fingering are suggested and 
advocated for chromatic passages. What 
are.we to do in view of this? The answer 
is simple: for practicing, employ all jthe 
fingerings recommended; but for actual 
performance use the method that will 
enable you to play with the greatest ease 
and fluency. Fingering, you know, serves 
two purposes. In the first place, ft may 
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Do You Like This Kind of Pyusical (lub? 


F SOCIETIES and clubs organized 
for musical purposes, the number is 
legion :—choral societies, orchestral 
societies, circles for the study of musical 
history, clubs composed of the pupils of 
some particular teacher, and many others. 
A very small percentage of these survive 
to a respectable age, growing in vigor and 
usefulness. A somewhat larger number 
hold together until they have accomplished 
some one notable success and then sud- 
denly fall down and are never heard of 
again. The great majority of musical 
organizations run such a brief and futile 
course that their epitaph might well be— 
“Oh what were we begun for, 
To be so soon done for?” 

The city in which the present writer’s 
lot is cast may be taken as fairly typical 
of the smaller inland American communi- 
ties, having a population of about 40,000, 
a fair number of professional musicians of 
good attainments and at least a normal 
proportion of more or less gifted ama- 
teurs. After several attempts at musical 
clubs which ran but brief and unsatis- 
factory courses, at last a plan was hit 
upon which seems to fill the need and is 
now in the fourth year of successful 
operation. We have steered a middle 
course between the unwieldiness and loss 
of time and efficiency, which seems insepar- 
able from a gathering where everything is 
decided by voting, and an arbitrary one- 
man rule. Curiously enough, although a 
written constitution was actually pre- 
pared and presented at the first meeting, 
it was never formally adopted, and our 
working system is really founded more on 
a series of precedents than on any written 
laws. It might seem that this would give 
rise to various misunderstandings, but, in 
point of fact, it.has never yet done so. 
The president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer are elected by ballot once a year: 
other offices are-at the appointment of the 
president. It is understood that these 
elective offices are to be filled by profes- 
sional musicians, but any member is 
eligible to serve on committees. This is 
almost the only balloting ever done: even 
new members are not voted on, but after 
being invited once as guests (generally to 
take part in a program), if they are found 
socially and musically acceptable, are in- 
vited by the officers to join. 


By Marcus A. Hackney 


Place and Manner of Our Meetings 
Our membership averages about forty— 

too many to meet in a private house and 

not enough to hire a hall. In order to 


solve the problem of a place of meeting, 
we engaged one of the smaller dining- 
halls of a good hotel for a moderate-priced 
dinner, after which we held our meeting 
The hall already con- 


in the same place. 


so pleasant that no attempt to change has 
been made. As the hotel management 
very properly insists on knowing how 
many to expect on each occasion, one 
person is appointed (to serve for the 
season) to take the names of those who 
expect to be present and to report the 
number to the hotel. On the whole the 
arrangement works well. 


ArtTHuR NikiscH 
Greatest of Hungarian Orchestral Conductors 


tained a good piano and we were allowed 
the use of another piano from the adjoin- 
ing room when occasion demanded. This 
arrangement was at first regarded as only 
temporary, but the social feature proved 


At the beginning of the season, on 
request of the president, various members 
hand in a list of the pieces they have 
ready to produce or expect to have ready. 
This includes not only solos, but duets 


Wauat Are Your Favorite Musi@aL Compositions? 


others: 
and never care to hear again. 
frank about this matter. 


We want to hear them. over and over again. 


‘try to get tired of it."—P. 


and other combinations. On 
a year the president himself 
program-committee, but as a | 
points for each meeting some 
specially who is to have en 
bility and entire authority f 
being. The character of the | 
consequently very varied: 
consist chiefly of piano-playir 
they are vocal; sometimes t 
tirely of chamber-music; so: 
are devoted to some one 
which case a paper is genera 
one occasion, one of the o 
was invited to prepare a p 
proved highly interesting) 
tory of the principal local m 
prises and organizations in th 
two or three octasions aesthe 
was offered as a feature; | 
the meeting fell on May first, 4 
Dance was staged by a dozen 

The meetings take place e 
weeks, except in the summer, 
close of the season we have of 
picnic without any musical p 
order at each meeting is as fi 
Dinner, at seven o'clock. 
meeting. (As brief and direct é 
and never at all unless absolut 
sary.) 3. Musical program, 
social time, often with danci 
music is furnished by volu 
break up at eleven. 

Aside from the cost of 
which is paid individually by 
the expenses of the club are bi 
An assessment of 25 cents 
proved sufficient to cover t 
occasions we have had 
which drew an attendance of 1 
hundred. These served as a g 
tisement, but it was not thou 
continue them, as there was | 
the distinctive musical characte 
might be impaired. ‘ 


“T dowt know who inve 
or where it was invented, 
should be made a crime to 
They say it has rhythm, an 
not. I have been going are 
a crusade against jass. I 
Paris what I thought of it, 
against it in Germany. I an 
that I hear that America is ti 


A Prize Contest 


Tue Erupe will give a Prize of Twenty-five Dollars for the best five 
hundred word article upon the subject. 
MY TEN FAVORITE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE MUSICAL 
COMPOSITIONS AND WHY I PREFER THEM 


There are always certain works for piano which please us better than 


Some we hear once 


We want our readers to be absolutely 
Give us your real opinion shorn of any ideas 
prompted by fashion or artificial tradition. 


We know that our readers 


are not in the class with those who go to concerts and sit for hours 
listening to music they will never be able to understand and then turn 


around to their friends and smile, “Isn’t it perfectly marvelous ?” 


There 


has been entirely too much of that kind of affectation in America, and we 
want to learn what the really sincere music lovers, students and teachers 


prefer. 


Yet this competition will not be judged by the list of ten com- 


positions you submit but rather by your carefully expressed reasons for 


preferring them. 
go. 


our own editorial policies. 


The compositions that please you may be romantic, classical, 
songs, futuristic, salon pieces, anything. 


There is no restriction as to the field in which you may 


folk- 


This will help us enormously in 


Conditions 
1. Compositions considered must have appeared in issues of Ture Erupr 


Music MacGAzIne during the past ten years. 
huge collection of about 2500 works of composers of all styles. 
plete files of THe Etupe are in all sizable libraries of the world. — 
2. All articles submitted must be postmarked not later than February 


1931. ' 


This embrace 


Cc 
ti 


3. All articles must bear at the top, “Stibmitted in Etude Musical Fa 


ites Contest.” 


4. In the event of a tie a prize equal in amount to that given above wi 


awarded each winner. 


5. The contest is open to all, whether subscribers to THe Erupe of 
6. In every case give the name of the composer as well as that 


composition. 


7. All articles musts be written upon one side only of each sheet o 
Typewritten manuscripts are desirable but not necessary. 

8. Tue Erupe reserves the right to print, at regular space rates, 
positions accepted but not winning the prize. ; 

9. Owing to the immense correspondence at THE Etupe offices 
positions will be returned unless especially requested and acco 


by adequate return postage. 


10. All compositions must be marked plainly at the top, “Favorite 
with the name and address of 


Compositions Competitions,” 
petitor at the top of the first sheet. 


Dilished some 1200 composi- 
of these were ephem- 
ly written to serve the 
attracting non-professional 
recitals. That these 
valueless just so soon 


ses Liszt himself must 
Hungarian Rhapsodies, 
ot be included in this 


“at the time when the 
“their small son; moved 
e an obscure and pas- 
en Liszt returned, twen- 
If now the musical idol 
nd the Hungarians had 
patriotic and ambitious 
ame inspired with the 
his nation. Perhaps 
s of Hungarian music 
ore seen them. At 
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FRANZ LISZT 


ohe Liszt 


‘Rhapsodies 


By Joun Ross Frampron 


any rate his intense devotion to the Hun- 
garian people was entirely unaffected. 

Thus we have the spectacle of the great- 
est pianist the world had ever seen re- 
turning to Hungary, proclaiming him- 
self an Hungarian and giving all the pro- 
ceeds of his concerts in Hungary to various 
Hungarian charities. He was feted as few 
men have been. Budapest, the capital, 
gave him honorary citizenship and formally 
presented him with a sword. Other cities 
honored him less only in that they pos- 
sessed less scope for so doing. Everywhere 
he received ovations. 

Immediately he sensed the charm: and 
piquancy of Hungarian music, its unusual 
rhythms, curious scales, poignant melodies, 
deep pathos and intense fire, all as yet 
unheard by the audiences of western 
Europe. Though he did not understand 
one word of the Hungarian language he 
did grasp the inner and outer character- 


istics of this music of his native land. 

After about ten years he published his 
first Hungarian Rhapsody followed shortly 
by fourteen others; later in life he pub- 
lished four lesser ones. And there is a 
twentieth, possibly still in manuscript. Of 
the original fifteen, eight are especially 
famous. The finest and biggest is the Sec- 
ond. Possibly the next in importance is 
the Twelfth followed by the Ninth, the 
Sixth, the Thirteenth (Liszt’s own favor- 
ite) and the Tenth. The Fourteenth he 
worked over into the concerto called the 
Hungarian Fantasie which he later rewrote 
again as a piano solo, Although short and 
not of much musical worth, as compared 
with the really great concertos of Schu- 
mann, Brahms and Tchaikovsky, or even 
Saint Saéns, it is a brilliant work and 
instantly appealing to the multitudes. Yet 
it is rarely heard in recitals except in his- 
torical series or at débuts, 


From a new etching by Narn-Bauer. Note the bust of Goethe in the background. 


Brilliant Display of Technic 


O THE POPULAR mind Liszt’s 
Rhapsodies are the final word in bril- 

liant display of almost superhuman tech- 
nic, the fact being consistently overlooked 
that pieces have been written since far sur- 
passing these in difficulty. Certain it is 
that these compositions do lend themselves 
to spectacular display. At a vaudeville 
performance witnessed by the writer one of 
the “stunts” offered was a marvelous per- 
formance of the Fiftcenth Rhapsody. It 
simply “brought down the house.” As a 
gymnastic performance it was astounding; 
as a technical display it was clean cut and 
accurate; but as music it was about as soul- 
satisfying as the locomotive yell at a big 
football game. It is just because these 
Rhapsodies do lend themselves to such uses 
and abuses at the hands of thousands of 
students, amateurs and even professionals 
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that the works themselves have fallen in- 
to disrepute. 

Still there is cause for hope in the fact 
that there is arising a new generation of 
pianists who treat all music in a more rey- 
erent way. People no longer go to recitals 
to see long hair or athletic exhibitions but 
to be entranced by the beauty of the music. 
Even the much maligned Liszt Rhapsodies 
are gaining a place among the recognized 
works of art. Artists like Busoni, Sama- 
roff, Rachmaninov and Corot, as well as 
the late Arthur Nikisch among orchestral 
conductors have ferreted out and given 
prominence to the real musical values of 
these works without losing one jot or tittle 
of their brilliancy. 

Liszt’s rhapsodies gave a new meaning to 
an old word. Already designating “a por- 
tion of an epic poem” it was used in old 
Greek poetry. The “Iliad” and _ the 
“Odyssey” of Homer were divided into 
rhapsodies, and a person who recited 
these worksewas a rhapsodist. Thus we 
read that ‘“Xenophanes wandered from 
country to country imparting wisdom in 
rhapsodies and hymns.” After Liszt’s time, 
however, we find coming into use a group 
of words which derived their existence 
from the popular conception, or, rather, mis- 
conception, of these works. We see “rhap- 
sody” defined as “a wild, irregular composi- 
tion, sometimes in style of an impro- 
visation,” and “rhapsodic” as “overenthusi- 


astic, effusive, disconnected and confused.” 


A String of Jewels 


HE STRINGING together of unre- 

lated Hungarian melodies, folk-songs 
and dances produces creations which are 
formless, perhaps, if we mean by that that 
they do not follow any of the strict forms 
decreed by theorists in art. But these com- 
positions do contain contrasting moods and 
sometimes recurrent themes. And the folk 
melodies themselves are in some sort of 
form, for folk-music must depend for its 
very existence on its proper proportion and 
rhythm. There is no confusion, no irregu- 
larity, in this music; its wildness is inherent 
in the themes used, not in the form. All 
application of the definition “overenthusias- 
tic’ comes from the performances of those 
misguided individuals who make of true 
music mere gymnastic display. 

Other composers since Liszt have written 
rhapsodies. But these writers, in general, 
have lacked the genius of the master and 
their works have not succeeded. The 
rhapsodies of Brahms are compositions 
expressive of the older meaning of the term 
and always surprise and sometimes disap- 


point the audience who expect music after 
the Liszt style. 

The Liszt rhapsodies, then, are really 
medleys of Hungarian folk-songs played in 
the ornate style and retaining the spirit of 
the originals. The fragments are cemented 
together with boundless talent and skill, 
Liszt using pianistic technic until then un- 
known. Part of it is imitative of the mu- 
sic of the national instrument, the cimbalom, 
and some of it is purely pianistic. That 
all of these compositions are eminently 
suited to the piano cannot be denied. In- 
deed, so sure a means were they whereby 
every pianistic athlete, every key-board con- 
tortionist, could win applause that men of 
little music and much muscle turned to 
them as their one path to success. 

Then there came the inevitable reaction. 
For decades such compositions were anath- 
ema. But now that they have begun to 
be interpreted by pianists to whom technic 
offers no difficulty and in whom there 
dwells the “divine spark” of musical gen- 
ius, they again become works of art, monu- 
mental and exquisite. 


SELF-TEST QUESTION ON 
MR. FRAMPTON’S ARTICLE 
1. Why did Lisst turn to Hungary for 
musical inspiration? 
2. How many rhapsodies did Lisst write? 
Which was his favorite? : 
3. In what way does technical complex- 


ity militate against true appreciation of the 


Lisst rhapsodics? 

4. Why docs “medley” aptly describe these 
compositions ? 

5. What procedure will bring the rhapso- 
dics back to their rightful place of esteem? 


PORES a yA A Mire wha Ge 
4° Show rks Kare 


THE YOUNG LISZT 


This notable portrait of Liszt, by 
Kirchner, in a typical Hungarian wni- 
form, is the more remarkable because 
of his autograph with the stanza from 
Byron in very readable English. 
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NE OF THE supreme symphonic 
achievements in recording recently 
brought forth is the Victor recrea- 
tion of the Overture and Bacchanale of 
Wagner’s “Tannhauser” in the famous 
Paris version. It is a recreation of the fin- 
est kind, in which everyone concerned, 
Stokowski the conductor, the Philadelphia 
Symphony and the recording director, have 
happily realized their various positions in 
a truly inspired and miraculous manner. 

Pagan sensuousness and exotic beauty are 
stressed by Stokowski in his reading of 
this supremely beautiful scene from “Tann- 
hauser.” It is doubtful whether anything 
more glamorous of its kind has ever been 
done. Stokowski creates a vision of Venus 
with charms so seductive, so deliriously in- 
tensified, that it becomes difficult to believe 
Tannhauser ever released himself from her 
wiles. Near the end he gives us some of 
the rarest poetic moods that have ever been 
realized in a phonograph performance, for 
the last pages of this unforgettable work 
are, in his interpretation, exquisitely 
thought out. 

Tannhauser, it will be remembered, was 
written by Wagner in 1845. It was one of 
his early scores, and, though reaching out 
for and realizing some memorable pages of 
music, it cannot be said to contain any of the 
sensitive and gloriously conceived pages of 
“Tristan” or the later operas. The Paris 
version, however, of the Bacchanale was a 
revised version of the original. Wagner 
rewrote it in 1860, at a time when “his 
veins were full of the fiery ichor of Tris- 
tan,” says Lawrence Gilman; hence the mu- 
sic “contains some remarkable anticipations 
of the music of ‘Die Meistersinger,’ ‘Gotter- 
dammerung,’ and ‘Parsifal,’ as well as some 
curious references to ‘Siegfried’” It is 
well to remember these things when we 
approach this recording, for it not only en- 
hances our enjoyment but also enhances our 
appreciation. 


O 


Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto 


|B 1908 a boy of eight made his debut 

playing the Tchaikovsky “Piano Con- 
certo in B Flat Minor.” This was Cut- 
ner Solomon. Up to 1925, the British Mu- 
sician tells us, this pianist “had not pene- 
trated to the meaning and purpose of music, 
but since 1925 he has grown into artistic 
manhood. ... Playing the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto, he has the right concerto manner, 


which is the symphonic manner; and this - 


betokens. the farge mind, for among other 
things it enables the player to realize his 
piano part as a portion of the whole, and 
to move with it in the way we like to imag- 
ine a noble prince moving among his court 
.... Listening to the performance here, 
one forgets evérything but the music itself, 
beyond which it is impossible to find words 
of praise.” 

The foregoing review was occasioned by 
the release of Tchaikovsky’s “Piano Con- 
certo” in the perfarmance by Cutner Solo- 
mon and the Hallé Orchestra for Columbia 
recording (their set No. 141). It is a no- 
table recording, which supersedes the re- 
corded version made by Hambourg for Vic- 
tor some time back. The loveliness of the 
Russian song-like slow movement is re- 
vealed in all its natural beauty by Solomon, 
and the rhythmic concept of the first and 
the last movements are so deftly treated by 
both the soloist and Sir Hamilton Harty 
and his Orchestra that we forget the vir- 


tuoso qualities of this somew 
work. 
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Band and Orchestra 


ond, to scale and arpeggio exercises; the 
third, to etudes and studies, and the fourth, 
to solo work. 

I became convinced that, if this was the 
proper routine for development of an in- 
dividual performer, some of the same pro- 
cedure could be applied in the development 
of ensembles. Consequently, when I be- 
gan to conduct amateur bands and orches- 
tras I began to apply this method—with 
surprisingly good results. Since that time 
I have had opportunity to introduce this 
procedure to many ‘directors who have 
found it highly satisfactory. Also, I have 
learned that John Philip Sousa had long 
employed such preliminary practice in his 
rehearsals with the Marine Band, and later 
with the Sousa Band. 


Practice in, Unison 

HEN directing an amateur organ- 

ization I invariably open a rehearsal 
with some preliminary unisonal practice. 
I begin by using the more common scales 
but soon proceed to the use of all the va- 
rious keys, confining the practice to a single 
key at each rehearsal. 

Beginning with the scale of F, I instruct 
the different players as to their particular 
keys, all C or bass clef players taking the 
key named, all Bb, Eb, Db, and F instru- 
ments (such as cornet, saxophone, piccolo, 
and horn) using the treble clef, take their 
corresponding keys. The cornets take the 
key one tone higher (or G) ; the Eb horn or 
saxophone takes a key a minor third lower 
(or D); the piccolo a key a second lower 
(or E), and the English horn (or French 
horn in F) a key a fourth lower or a fifth 
higher (key of C). The mere study of key 


relationship proves of great benefit to one’s 
organization. 

The rehearsal should be begun with unis- 
onal work on long tones as follows: 


g11P > 


E} Saxophone 


epee 


Eb Clarinet 
Bb Cornet and Clarinet 


Sse Ee 


FE Horn- English Horn 


Se eee 


Bass, Trombone, Bassoon, etc. 


ee 


Begin by playing each tone messo-forte 
and sustaining it for the duration of about 
eight slow counts. Rest for several 
counts; then attack the next note. Strive 
to secure a smooth, unwavering, and well- 
balanced tone of good quality. This work 
will give each player time to listen to the 
tone and pitch of the other instruments as 
well as that of his own, and the players 
will soon begin to develop a more definite 
idea of blend and of intonation. Insist 
upon a precise and instantaneous attack and 
release of each one. If an attack is bad, 
stop and begin again. Here begins precision. 

After an organization has become accus- 
tomed to this procedure the long tones 
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should be greatly varied in dynamics and 
in length. They should be played meszo- 
piano, piano, forte, pianissimo, fortissimo, 
crescendo, diminuendo, with a swell and in 
other ways, and should be extended in 
duration until they can be sustained for 16 
or more slow beats. 

The value of long-tone practice has long 
been attested by the best singers and in- 
strumentalists, and there is no_ better 
method for developing good quality of tone 
and endurance. The singer or player who 
lacks a pleasing quality of tone has not 
much to interest the public. 

After a few minutes of long-tone work 
the scales should be played at a more rapid 
pace—beginning with half notes, then 
quarter note, eighths, triplets of eighths, 


and sixteenths according to the technical 
ability of the organization. 


This exercise should be played in a well 
sustained manner and eight beats should 
be played with a breath, the director exer- 
cising great care to see that all players 
take breath only at the proper points. 
Ex.3 


HE ENN Hicu Scuoot Banp of Cuicaco, “NATIONAL Calieices 1929-1930” on PARADE AT THE NATIONAL 
. Contest AT FLINT, Micrican 
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High School Plusic Festivals in a Great City 


N THIS day when contests of all kinds 

are popular the music contest is fre- 

quently suggested. The contest, how- 
ever, causes disappointment to the majority 
of contestants, since the number of winners 
is necessarily limited. The music festival 
offers the advantages of the contest with- 
out its accompanying detrimental effects. 
There is something of dignity in the music 
festival that is sometimes lacking in the 
contest. The spirit of unfriendly rivalry 
is absent and there is a oneness of purpose 
impossible of achievement in a_ contest. 
The spirit of competition, moreover, may: 
be satisfied in a constructive way by having 
the schools vie with each other for places 
in the large choral and orchestral groups. 
The school whose individual groups are best 
prepared will naturally have the greatest 
number of students chosen for membership 
in the massed chorus and orchestra. Rec- 
ognition of this may be made on the pro- 
gram by giving the statistics of the en- 
sembles. 

Interscholastic contacts are of inestimable 
value to individual students, especially to 
those from high schools widely separated 
from the center of the city. The actual 
participation in a big musical event gives 
to the students concerned a sense of re- 
sponsibility, poise and discrimination that 
cannot be overlooked. It is amazing to note 
the earnestness with which most of the 
chosen participants meet their obligations. 
Many times it means real sacrifice for boys 
and girls of high school age to give up 
Saturday mornings for rehearsal. Never- 
theless some of them ask to be released 
from positions; other have the hours of 
music lessons changed so that they may 
attend rehearsals. They are all seriously 
interested. 

To present a successful festival, the di- 
rector or supervisor of music must recog- 
nize the magnitude of the task, the re- 
sources at his command, and his personal 
equipment for such an undertaking. 


The Program 

HE FIRST step is the selection of 
music for chorus and orchestra. Here 
the musical taste and judgment of the 
director is evidenced. The program must 
not be too long. In the choral numbers, 
sacred, patriotic, and secular music should 
be represented. The orchestral program 
should include overture, operatic selection, 
symphonic movement, tone poem, ballet 
suite and standard march. All numbers 
selected should be of high artistic content. 
Nothing but the best is good enough for 
the festival program. Music whose dif- 
ficulty is beyond the efforts of the students 
should not be selected. But neither should 
their ability be minimized. Experience has 
proved that the average teacher under- 
estimates, rather than overestimates, the 

capacity of young people. 
The program should be selected at least 
one term before the festival is given, so 
that schools may obtain the music and 
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have as long a time as possible in their 
individual preparation of it. 


A SucceEstep SENIor HigH SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 
(The following are the names of the 
compositions appearing on the program of 
the 1930 senior high school festival in 
Philadelphia) : 


Four Part Mixed Chorus 
The Heavens Resound.../!.... Beethoven © 
GaravaneSongarimeneaanes eee Chadwick 
‘The aVWiaterwutly cpap cee Converse 
‘he Bide ceRiSestnc okey ena ea Rontgen 
Mexican -Serenade’ jc ie. een ac oe Chadwick 
They Home, Roadsiucatncicocne Carpenter 
Orchestra 


Overture Stradelilay women ea Von Flotow 


Largo, allegro vivace, Sym. No. 12, Bb 
Major caesarean ce eee les Haydn 
Ballet Suite-The Enchanted Lake 

: Tchaikovsky 
inland ia geaeryavoy. tastes ecko eeacteniect Sibelius 
Cavalleria rusticana, Intermezzo. Mascagni 
Ffuldigungs! March a2 ven att pra sts «bet Grieg 
American’ Fantasie. sts see aes Herbert 


Girls’ Chorus 


Cantata—The Lady of Shalott....Bendall 

An excellent number for chorus and or- 
chestra, given at the 1929 festival, is the 
cantata, Land of Our Hearts by Chadwick. 


A Succestep Junior High ScHoor 
PROGRAM 
The following are the names of com- 


positions appearing on the 1930 junior high 
school program: 


Four Part Chorus (Mixed) 

‘oo Whee © Country se snsas oe Eichberg 
I Waited for the Lord....... Mendelssohn 
A Hope, Carell cpcinncs teen eons Smith 
Jerusalem, O Turn Thee, from 

“Gallia”. .Gounod 
Dance-and »Sing sae aces ane Wilson 
Good Night, Good Night, Beloved. . Pinsuti 
Il: Drovatere*Selection= «6 acca eeos Verdi 

Orchestra 

Overture—Poet and Peasant........ Suppé 
Andante, Surprise Symphony...... Haydn 
Ballet Music, Rosamunde........ Schubert 
Mires Olea Waltz ee ee Waldteufel 
Norwegian Dance? ti. iu nantd. ses cues Grieg 
Tiasthe- aati. oh prrmece-ceeetoee rie ares Gillet 
Il Trovatore Selection.............. Verdi 
Stars and Stripes Forever..........Sousa 


Additional Program Suggestions 
Chorus (Senior) 


Morningy bi yimiinents onec.tecieteie Henschel 
Echo Song wissen cia: De Lasso 
Salutation ns .t%.ccc ee ees 2 ee Gaines 


King Nutcracker. Tchaikoysky-Bornschein 
How Lovely Are the Messengers 


Mendelssohn 
Spring’s Messages. iene since .s ces uel Birge 
Teach Me Thy Statutes.......... Mozart 
The jRose Drees con cttncranetas Praetorius 
Sear every. <Gesise.c ase? vgn cetie CA aCLeM 


Kerry. Dancelininies casein. Ace, Molloy 
Chorus oteBacchantess s.40c..aeoe Gounod 
Buie Annajohn ase eter: Chadwick 


Native Music 
Song Cycle for Women’s Voices 
Peter Pan 


Orchestra (Senior) 


Symphony G Minor, 1st Movement.Mozart 
Sakuntala Overture (difficult) ..Goldmark 
Marche Militaire Francaise. ..Saint-Saéns 


Merry Wives of Windsor......... Nicolai 
Symphony Noo. .ceaene ee Beethoven 
‘Tannhausery Marche waccn ce Wagner 
Ballet Music, Suite No. 2......... Gounod 
MalseeTristenn sc tcn wonh tere Sibelius 
IntasPersian Garden, 1. saan Ketélbey 
Ballet Music..Bartered Bride... .Smetana 
Slavonic “Dances: tn: oNn anne Dvorak 
MinuetstorStringssa vce ee Bolzoni 
Chorus (Junior) 
Gloriay Patriorene oe een ere Palestrina 
Come Where My: Love............ Foster 
JohneB eels sacsccno eee Old English 
Dn © GiresP on te ears ae ener Moszkowski 
Flow On, Thou Shining River..... Parker 


(Old English with descant) 
The Mermaid 


The Three Ravens 
Old King Cole 


Orchestra (Junior) 


Dance of the Happy Spirits........ Gluck 
Menuet; Concerto: in@ Pence Handel 
Carmen. 7Sélection yes) see eee ee Bizet 
The EostChord sy oe ee Sullivan 
Danube {Wravesis).25 ce ceebariste ats Ivanovici 
Suite: tase eee. Cee Mendelssohn 
Lustspiel Overture............ Kéler Béla 
Waltz Sutted.2: -taseeaaenneeae: Brahms 
Marches Militairex.: deeper cent. Schubert 
Resources 


Philadelphia has the following resources 
from which to draw students for a festival 
chorus and orchestra, senior and junior 
high school— 

6 Mixed Senior High Schools 

4 Girls Senior High Schools : 
2 Boys Senior High Schools Be 
20 Junior High Schools 


‘ 
Procedure 


a PRELIMINARY training of both 
chorus and orchestra is done by the 
music teachers in the individual schools 
under the supervision and help of the Di- 
vision of Music Education. In each high 
school the instrumental program is taught 
to the orchestra or instrumental ensemble. 
The vocal program is taught to the vocal 
ensembles, glee clubs or picked chorus as 
local conditions may necessitate. It is 
suggested that certain specified numbers be 
ready for criticism and help by given dates. 
In that way, the director and his assistants 
can gauge the progress of the work. Chorus 
numbers are more. effectively taught 
and more surely learned if the parts are 
sung with the use of the Latin syllables, 
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represent real musical thought; and, if such 
thought be not present, what is the use of 
sounding out a mere hodge-podge of notes? 


Studying Without a Geacher 


I am twenty years old and have 
studied about two years under a 
teacher. I have so many other du- 
ties that I find it necessary to study 
by myself. Considering this fact, is 
it possible for me to become a good 
musician ? Please suggest some 
works to add to my repertoire of 
salon pieces. 

Here is a practice schedule I have 
worked up: 
1. Technical 
2. Studies 
3. New pieces.... 
4. Memorizing 


exercises. ..15 minutes 


65 minutes 
15 minutes 


Mo tales cen dete 2 hours 


I am weak in technic, but stroag 
in interpretation and sight reading. 
Am I spending the proper amount 
of time on technical exercises ? 

I am handicapped by a very small 
hand. Though I have taken stretch- 
ing exercises, I cannot play octaves 
easily. What should I do for this 
trouble? 

Can you tell me where to get in- 


formation about materials for the 
first three grades of music? 
—H. BE. S. 


Self-study can hardly take the place of 
work with a competent teacher ; hence I ad- 
vise you to make a considerable sacrifice, 
if necessary, in order to obtain such instruc- 
tion. It may be possible otherwise for you 
to amass a large amount of musical knowl- 
edge by reading and practice; but the fine 
points which characterize an accomplished 
pianist require personal supervision and ad- 
vice. 

Some modern pieces which you may well 
study are as follows: 

The Island Spell, by John Ireland. 

Arabesque in E, by Debussy. 

Intermezzo, Op. 117, No. 1, by Brahms. 

Vecchio menuetto, by Sgambati. 

Polonaise Americaine, by J. A. Carpenter. 

Your schedule seems well planned, al- 
though in your case I should cut down No. 
3 ten or fifteen minutes and add these to 
No. 1. . 

Do not work too hard on stretching ex- 
ercises since they tend to stiffen or lame 
the hand. Practice rather on extended 
arpeggio positions, which will help to in- 
crease the span of your hands without in- 
jury. Here is a sample of such,an exercise, 
on the chord of the dominant seventh. 
The exercise should be transposed into all 
keys, taken chromatically, as suggested in 
the last two notes. The left hand may 
practice the exercise an octave below the 
notes as written: 


For materials in the first three grades, 
send to the Presser Company for their free 
booklet, entitled Guide to New Teachers on 
Teaching the Piano. 


Advanced Sight-Reading — 


If a student can play Grade X 
pieces, what grade 0 music should 
she be able to play at sight, and 
what practice do you recommend for 
the improvement of sight-playing 
ability ?—Mrs. S. W. H. 


Pieces of the fourth or fifth grade 


Hamitton, M. A. 


should be easily read by this time; also it 
should be possible to read considerably 
more difficult pieces if they are taken at 
a slow enough tempo. 

Duet playing with some friend of equal 
attainment is ideal for the purpose. Be 
sure, however, to change frequently from 
primo to secondo and vice versa. I can 
especially recommended the four-hand ar- 
rangement of Haydn’s Symphonies for such 
reading. 

Playing accompaniments at sight for 
voice or violin is another useful form of 
practice. 


(Competing With Piano 
(lasses 


As a piano teacher I have special- 
ized for fifteen years with beginners, 
being most successful with pupils 
between the ages of seven and thir- 
teen. 


Piano classes will probably be in- 
troduced into the public schools of 
my town in the near future. How 
shall I, as a piano teacher, compete 
with these when they come? 


I would like to hear from some 
private teachers in towns where 
piano classes are taught in the 
schools.—H. BE. W. 


There are various ways in which you 
may connect yourself with this new move- 
ment. Teachers for such classes in pub- 
lic schools are necessarily drawn from 
the community in which they are intro- 
duced. Why do you not apply for a 
position as teacher of at least one of the 
classes ? 

There is also no reason why you should 
not form such classes for your private 
work. Doubtless your clientele of pupils 
would prefer to come to you rather than 
to the school classes, if you are equally 
available. You could begin with a small 
class, say, of three or four students, and 
branch out further with increased experi- 
ence, 

But I do not believe that such classes 
will mean the collapse of your individual 
work. Doubtless many parents will pre- 
fer that their children should receive in- 
dividual instruction, and hence will still call 
on you. Also the school classes will prob- 
ably carry the pupils only through the 
first two or three grades, when they will 
be stimulated to continue with a private 
teacher. 

As for the class work, I may refer you 
to two recent books on the subject pub- 
lished by the Presser Company: “My First 
Efforts in the Piano Class, Piano Class 
Book No. 1,” and “The First Period at the 
Piano,” for use with piano classes, by Hope 
Kammerer. In both of these the method 
of conducting the classes is explained, and 
plenty of musical material for the pupil 
is given. 

Will any member of the Round Table 
who has had experience in teaching piano 
classes in public schools give us some 
account of her work? 


A Galented Pupil 


I have a little pupil of twelve 
years who has covered so much 
ground during the past year that T 
am at a loss to know how to plan 
his work for next year. Will you 
please advise me what to give him, 
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THIS DEPARTMENT IS DE¢ 
SIGNED TO HELP THE 


TEACHER UPON QUESTIONS 
PERTAINING TO “HOW TO 
TEACH, “WHAT TO 
TEACH,” ETC., AND NOT 
TECHNICAL PROBLEMS PER- 


TAINING TO MUSICAL 
THEORY, HISTORY, ETC,, ALL 
OF WHICH PROPERLY BE- 
LONG TO THE “QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS DEPART- 
MENT.” FULL NAME AND 
ADDRESS MUST ACCOMPANY 
ALL INQUIRIES, 


and criticise if he is not getting a 
properly balanced cotrse oe aude 
He memorizes everything except 
Czerny studies, and plays with in- 
terest, ease and simplicity. Should 
I bold him back, taking step by step 
as my other pupils are advanced ? 


Some of his work during the 
nine months is as faltoare® 3 Crone 
Studies, Op. 849; Bach’s 12 Little 
Preludes ; several sonatines ; all the 
scales in varied forms; also about 
ten pieces, including Forest Flowers 
by MacDowell, Allegretto from “Sym- 
phony No, 20” by Haydn. He has 
given a public recital forty-five 
minutes in length, displaying un- 
Une skill in one so young.—Mrs. J. 


One of the greatest advantages possessed 
by the private teacher is that he can allow 
each pupil to progress according to his 
native ability. It is estimated by a lead- 
ing educator that one student may be 
anywhere from two to more than twenty 
times as bright as another. Evidently you 
have acquired one of the exceptionably 
gifted ones. 

Such a pupil should certainly not be 
held back and made to keep accurate step 
with the slow ones. On the other hand, 
there is always the danger of pushing him 
with undue rapidity, and thus neglecting 
some of jthe fundamentals. So, without 
omitting any important item, you may let 
the pupil develop naturally, trying him 
occasionally on music that is somewhat 
difficult for him, but not allowing him to - 
stray beyond his depth. 

I should consider him ready for Bach's 
Two-part Inventions, some of Beethoven’s 
Sonatas, such as Op. 49, No. 1, then Op. 
79, Mendelssohn’s Capriccio, Op. 16, No. 
2, and perhaps some Chopin, such as the 
Waltzes, Op. 64, No. 1, and Op. 69, No. 
1, also the Nocturne, Op. 55, No. 1. For 
modern music, try MacDowell’s Hungarian, 
Debussy’s Arabesque in G major, Albeniz’s 
Cadiz (Saeta), and Poldini’s March mi- 
gnonne, 

For studies, Cramer is now in order, to be 
followed by the easiest studies of Clementi. 

The material which you list shows ex- 
cellent judgment on your part. A judi- 
cious alternation of classics and moderns 
is well fitted to produce an all-around de- 
velopment. 


Geam- W ork 


Teachers of social standing can 
apparently do much by musicales 
to engender healthy competition, but 
my home is not adapted to receive 
pupils. I visit my pupils, and each 
is a stranger to the other. What 
would you advise in the matter ?— 
We Mea, 


I regret that your pupils have no oppor- 
tunities of meeting and exchanging ideas on 
music; for there is nothing which excites 
interest more than such intercourse. I 
strongly advise you, therefore, to form 
groups that can meet regularly, say, once 
a month, perhaps at the home of one of the 
pupils. Talk to these groups on some perti- 
nent musical topic, and have the pupils 
play to one another. An occasional pupil’s 
recital, even an informal one, is very 
desirable. 
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A Popular Interpretation of Gechnical Germs Which Are Heard Daily Over the Radio 


Bourree (Boree, Burre, Bouree): A 
dance by many authorities attributed to the 
Auvergne province of France, though others 
maintain that it originated in the Basque 
(Bay of Biscay) district of Spain, where it 
is identified as the Borea. It is known to 
have been introduced about 1590 into the 
feasts of Paris; and it is mentioned by 
Praetorius. 

The characteristics of the Bourrée are a 
certain light gaiety of melody, with a 
smooth, fluent, gliding rhythm. It is in 
double measure (alla breve) and begins 
always on the fourth beat of the measure. 
Though seemingly related to the Gavotte, 
it differs distinctly in that the Gavotte is 
always in quadruple measure and begins 
on the third beat of the measure. Like 
most of the old dances, it is Binary in form, 
and each theme is repeated. It appears 
mostly in suites of the older composers; 
and the popular Bourrée in G, is from the 
“Suite III for Violoncello” of Bach. 

Brawl (French, Branlé): One of the 
oldest of the round dances, in ~ double 
measure, in which the entire company 
engaged, as in a modern cotillion. It was 
in vogue from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
century and old writers describe most 
varieties of it as being less lively than the 
courantes and galliards and danced by 
bending of the knees rather than by jump- 
ing with the feet. Towards the end of 
the sixteenth century there developed al- 
most as many varieties of branlés as there 
are ways of wiggling through the modern 
fox trot. In his “Orchésographie” Thoinet 
Arbeau gives not only the tunes but also 
directions for the daneing of no less than 
eighteen branlés. We give the melody to 
a Branlé des Sabots (Branlé of the Wood- 
en Shoes), the last three notes of which 
were accompanied by a tapping of the 
left foot. 


Branle des Sabots 


AO) ey 

Brindisi (breen-dee-zee, Italian): A 
drinking song. A toast song. Perhaps the 
best known of all is JI segreto per csser 
felice (The secret of how to be happy, 
usually paraphrased, not translated, into 
It is better to laugh than be sighing,) 
from Donizetti's “Lucrezia Borgia.” Li- 
biamo (Let us drink) from Verdi's “La 
Traviata” and the more modern J’iva il 
vino (Hail to the wine) from Mascagni’s 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,’ are others fre- 
quently heard over the radio. 

* ok OK 

Burden (Middle English, burthen): A 
chorus or motto added to each stanza of 
a song; sometimes called a “bob.” They 
are rather characteristic of English songs 
and survivals of the good old days of 
the “merrie monarchs.” Mostly meaning- 
less, they are made up of alliterative syl- 
lables with a curious fondness for the letter 
“1.” “Hey troly loly lo” is one of the 
oldest and most popular of these burdens. 
It appears in Piers Plowman, of 1362, and 
other early songs. 

A song of the time of Henry IV had a 
burden after each line. Notable in its de- 


By Epwarp EttswortH HipsHER 
Part IV 


The Music Appreciation Hour, a serics of educational orchestral concerts 
conducted by Walter Damrosch, will be resumed over a national chain of radio 
stations, on Friday, October 10th, from eleven o'clock till noon, and will be 
continued regularly at this hour on Friday of each week. 
feature the season promises a serics of radio hours affording the public a chance 
to hear high-class music nearly every night. 
this series of articles will be found of very great value. 
ganise their classes with a view to taking advantage of these radio opportuni- 


In addition to this 


For the understanding of these, 
Teachers, who or- 


tics with the cooperation of Tue Erups, will be generously rewarded for their 


efforts. 


parture from the nonsense element was 
the “O the sweet contentment the country- 
man doth find” of -a song in Izaac Walton’s 
Compleat Angler. 

In Shakespeare’s Much Ado About 
Nothing is an allusion which intimates that 
burdens were in his time accompanied by 
motion and dancing. 

The term “burden” is sometimes used 
to designate a drone bass as of a bagpipe. 

SAE th got ks 

Burlesca (Burlesque): A parody of 
some serious work. An extravaganza; or 
a musical work for the stage, in which 
foibles of the times are fantastically held 
up to ridicule. 

* ok * * 

Burletta: A form of musical comedy 
which appeared just aiter the middle of 
the eighteenth century as a bridge between 
Ballad Opera and Comic Opera. 


eo eR Exe 
Byzantine Music: Music of the Greek 
Christian Church. It was built on the 


four authentic scales and four plagal scales, 
in a manner somewhat similar to that of 
the music which St. Ambrose and St. 
Gregory introduced into the Western 
Church. 
te eee Te 

Cabaletta: (1) A short, simple song, 
of Italy. (2) In Spain, a composition in 
rondo form, with variations; a simple 
melody; or an air with an accompaniment 


LATTA NE NTN RN 
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TONE-’MIXER: 
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in triplets imitating the galloping of a 
horse (caballo). (3) A rapid, lively air 
closing a scena, often making considerable 
demands upon the technical execution of 
the singer. 
a EK 

Cachucha (also Cachoucha, and pro- 
nounced cah-choo-cah): A dance native 
to Andalusia, Spain. With some of the char- 
acteristics of the bolera, it lacks something 
of the snappy and piquant rhythm of that 
dance, especially in its accompaniment. 
Originally the tune of the dance was sung 
to the accompaniment of the guitar. It 
was introduced into the theater, in 1836, 
by the noted Fanny Ellsler in the ballet 
of “Le Diable Boiteux (The Devil on Two 
Sticks.) The opening phrase of the famous 
Cachoucha Caprice, Op. 79, by Raff, is 


given. 


ra gare" 2 2 
= 


A fall, or close. The end of 
a phrase, section, period, theme, or of a 
complete composition. 

Cadences in music serve much the same 


Cadence: 


SAS NSS BE ENE SEER TE 


A NEW PROFESSION 


Expert musicians and directors have taken up this new line of work, for 
which there is a growing demand. One of the pioneers in this field is the 


famous European orchestra leader, George Fiebiger. 
his special equipment used in sound-film production. 
ture is made it often has to be synchronized with music. 


He is here shown with 
When the talking pic- 
In this illustration 


the operator is making this complicated adjustment. 


THR 


office as punctuation marks in 
guage. They are executed wi 
not dissimilar to those of 1 
speaking or reading. There 
forms of cadence, of which i 
monly used are: é 
(1) Amen Cadence: (se 
dence) so-called from being s§ 
for the “Amen” of hymns ¢ 


(2) 
Cadence, Part 1) 


Complete Cadence : (s¢ 


(3) Deceptive Cadence: 
harmony followed by any 
than Tonic; as: “a 
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(4) Dominant Cadence: 
nant chord preceded by any 
mony. i 

(5) False Cadence: (st 
Cadence). ’ 

(6) Feminine Cadence: 


with the last chord on a 
at least on an accent weake: 
the preceding chord, 


(7) Full. Cadence (or ( 
Authentic Cadence). 

(8) Half Cadence (or ( 
Deceptive Cadence). Also 
cadence which so often ap 
middle of a Hymn Tune, 
nant harmony is preceded 
tonic harmony with its 
thus making a transient 
the key which is the domi 
at the beginning. x 

(9) Hallelujah Cadence 
plied to the Plagal Cade 
the overpowering use of ii 
the Hallelujah Chorus of 
siah,” 

(10) Imperfect Cadenc 
in which its final chord hi 
damental tone) not in 
and lowest voices. 


(12) 
used term for a cadence 
chord is inverted. 

(13) Masculine Cad 
cadence of which the fin 
upon a strong accent. = 

(14) Perfect Cadence 
in which its final chord fa 
damental tone) in both 
lowest voices. (Somet 
used for Authentic Caden 

(15) Plagal Cadence- 
which a Tonic harmony } 
the Subdominant chord. — 


Plagal Ca¢ 
almperfect 


(16) Whole Ca 
for an Authentic C 
form. 
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Allegro moderato 


livel, 


THE JOLLY PHANTOM 
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GOD’S GIFT 
HUNGARIAN FOLK SONG 
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THE BAT 


a by Strauss, 


“The Bat’ - the celebrated comic oper 


WALTZ FROM “DIE FLEDERMAUS” 
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Tempo di Valse 


now undergoing a revival, 


JOHANN STRAUSS 
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THE POMPADOUR'S FAN 


Chicken-skin,delicate, white, 


See how they rise at the sight, 


’ 


Thronging the Wil de Beuy through 


Courtiers as butterflies bright, 


, 


Painted by Carlo Vanloo 
Loves in a riot of light, 


Roses and vaporous blue; 


Hark to the dainty frou 
Picture above if you can, 


Beauties that Fragonard drew, 


-rouge, falbala, queue, 
Cardinal, Duke,— to a man, 


Talon 


-frou! 


Eyes that could melt as the dew,-— 


Eager to sigh or to sue, — 
This was the Pompadour’ fan! 


! 


This was the Pompadour’s fan! 


, 


Austin Dobson 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN, Op, 


Tempo rubato M.M.@=160 
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One of the fine old classics. Grade 4 
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Now 
piano playin 


is made eas 


—and you can begin at any age 


.... over amillion students... . two 
hundred thousand music teachers .... 
today, as never before, the old and 
young are eagerly grasping simplified, 
modern methods of learning to play 
the piano. People in every walk 
of life are gaining for themselves 
a broader, more inspirational 
enjoyment through musical self- 
expression. 

Millions have longed to be 
able to play. In concert halls and over 
the radio they have heard the exquisite 
tones of the piano... . and have here 
to fore been unable themselves to as- 
semble its notes of surpassing sweet- 
ness into the harmonies of their favor- 
ite melodies. 

Now, due to new and simplified 


methods, thousands, no matter what 


THES RAE ee DN 


their age, are finding this easy to do. 
And, to quicken their progress, they 
are choosing their pianos as the artists 
do .... choosing The Baldwin. 

The wonderful sensitiveness of the 
Baldwin, its eager response, 
and above all, its warm, rich 
tone, will lead you too.... | 


and your children .... intonew 


Moreoftenthannot,whenyou fields of achievement... . to 


hear piano music over the air, 
itis someone «at the Baldwin» 


that greatest of all joys.... 
musical self-expression. , 
Baldwin Grands are priced from 
$1,450. To trade your present piano for 
a Baldwin is good judgment. To trade 
it NOW is to enjoy beautiful music 
today and for countless tomorrows. 
Consult a Baldwin dealer, or write us 
for a catalog and full details of the 
Baldwin Budget Plan of Payment. 
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BOY’S OWN 
BOOK OF 
PIANOFORTE 
PIECES 
Price, 75 Cents 


ie IS easy to become enthusi- 
astic over a book which has 
had such a phenomenal success 


mind. No such feminine titles 
as ‘‘Dolly’s Asleep’’ are found 
On the contrary, the young boy pupil who 


in this book. 
aspires to be a real man, can enjoy playing pieces that ap- 


peal to the heroic, humorous, dramatic and imaginative 
instincts of his make-up. Twenty-three numbers are in the 
album, most of them being in second grade and none going 
beyond the third grade. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ PIANO FOLIO 


Price, 50 Cents 


a ates are thirty-four numbers in this very popular book, all of 

them being in the second and third grades. The pieces are 
varied in style and offer a wide assortment of entertaining material 
that teachers find very helpful in keeping up the interest of their 
youthful students. An added feature is the fact that the last three 
numbers in the book are very attractive piano duets. 


VERY FIRST 
PIECES 


Price, 75 Cents 


A carefully graded album of little 
pieces widely used with beginners. 


SOUVENIRS 
OF THE 
MASTERS 
By Geo. L. Spaulding 


Schumann and others, the book t 
the hands of every student, teacher or music lover. 


YOUNG 
PIANO FOLIO 


The first pieces in the book lie en- 
tirely in the treble clef for both 
hands, a few staying in the five-finger 
position in either hand. 
in the book is a gem and of the type 
that cannot fail to attract the child. 
Teachers of beginners have great need 
for a volume of such fascinating ele- 
mentary numbers. 


Every piece 


SPAULDING 
EASY ALBUM 


Price, 75 Cents 


The easy compositions of Geo. L. 
Spaulding are very popular. Thou- 
sands of teachers constantly are using 
his pieces with the young students. 


In this volume of 22 pieces an ex-* 


cellent assortment of his easy compo- 
sitions is given. They represent some 
of Spaulding’s best writings with none 
going beyond the second grade. 


Price, $1.00 


An immensely popular album thet 
in a most unique way introduces the 
child student in the second grade to 
some of the famous melodies of the 
masters. In each piece pleasing origi- 
nal music by Geo. L. Spaulding leads 
into the easy transcription of a famous 
melody. With each there is ad libi- 
tum text by Jessica Moore. The cover 
page gives portraits of all the com- 
posers represented in these 27 pieces. 
This book als6 may be used success- 
fully in first music appreciation classes. 


STANDARD 
FIRST PIECES 
Price, 75 Cents 


This reasonably priced album repre- 
sents one of the largest and best col- 
lections of easy teaching pieces ever 
published. A wealth of material is 
provided, each number being a gem 
and each having some distinctive char- 
acteristic of its own, as regards style 
and form. 


FAVORITE PIANO ALBUMS ~ 


USEFUL AND PLEASURE-GIVING VOLUMES 
FOR ALL PIANISTS—BEGINNERS TO ARTISTS 


CELEBRATED COMPOSITIONS 
BY FAMOUS COMPOSERS 


Price, $1.00 


ape title of this album clearly indicates the character of 
its contents. Made up of thirty-three suc! 

bers as the Scarf Dance by Chaminade, Humoreske by 
Dvorak, Romance by Rubinstein, June by Tschaikowsky, 


as the “‘Boy’s Own Book.” Second Mazurka by Godard, Valse Chromatique by Lesch- Triumphal March from Aida, 
Teachers realize the value of an etizky, and choice selections from Beethoven, Brahms, the March from Faust, the 
album that appeals to the boy Grieg, Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Rachmaninoff, Strauss, Quartet from Rigoletto or other 


pianists are certain to delight in playing the fine compo- 
sitions in this veritable store-house of musical 


FOLKS’ 
VOLUNTA 


BRAHMS’ 
ALBUM 


Price, $2.50 


Here is an unusually fine 
album that should be in the 
library of every true lover of 
good music. It is a superb com- 
pilation of the most famous 
compositions. of Brahms, -made 
and well edited by Louis Oest- 
erle. All of .the pieces that 
represent the best writings of 
this master have been included 
in this artistically and sub- 
stantially bound album, resulting 
in a collection that is truly an 
interesting one for advanced 
students and proficient pianists. 


famous num- 


is one that should be in 


PIANO 


STANDARD 
OPERA 
ALBUM 


Price, 75 Cents 
McSr everybody is familiar 


with some of the famous 
melodies from the great operas. 
Such standard numbers as the 


favorite operatic airs never fail 
to arouse the enthusiasm of the : 7 
listener. Here is a book in which will be founa piano 
transcriptions of some of the very finest of the great oper- 

atic melodies. They are of intermediate difficulty, none — 
going beyond the fourth grade. The demand for this book 
proves its immense popularity for study, recreation and 
recital purposes. a 


Good 


treasures. 


¢ 


PIANO VOLUNTARIES 


, Price, $1.00 oe . 

HERE is considerable demand for a book of piano pieces suite 
able for playing in Sunday School and other religious services. “—— 
No better collection of pieces for this purpose can be found than 
this album of twenty-six numbers, comprising a fine variety of — 
Preludes, Offertoires and Postludes. The pieces are well within — 
the ability of the average player and in addition to the special — 
purpose for which they were compiled they offer fine material for 
recreational playing. 


RIES 


POPULAR 
RECITAL 


REPERTOIRE 


Price, 75 Cents 
A glance through the contents of 


REVERIE ALBUM _ 
Price, $1.00. 


A very fine compilation of pieces it 
the nocturne and reverie style, suit- 
able for recreation playing in the 
home or for use in religious services 


this fine album discloses* such well 
known composers as Schutt, Wachs, 
Lichner, Koelling, Frysinger, Chamin- 
ade, Huerter, etc., represented by 
compositions that have becomé very 
popular as recital or drawing room 
numbers. There is not a piece in the 
book that does not afford real pleasure 
in the playing of it. No unusual 
demands are made on the player, the 
31 pieces being chiefly in grades four 
and five, 


BOOK OF 


INDOOR MARCHES 
Price, 75 Cents 


There are frequent occasions where 
the pianist is called upon to furnish 


music for lodge meetings, indoor 
drills, gymnastic work, school exer- ~ 
cises and other activities requiring 


suitable march music. Many marches 
are not readily adaptable for indoor 
use. This album does provide 22 good 
marches in the right time for indoor 
use, that can be played by the aver- 
age pianist. These are all good, solid 
marches with firm, marked uninter- 
rupted rhythm. 


where an organ is not availabl 
There is always a demand for pi 
of this type and twenty- 
medium grade numbers in this alb 
provide an excellent repertoire for 
purpose. 


SCHUBERT 
ALBUM 


Price, $1.00 


Here is a generous assortment 
some of the best melodic inspi 
of this famous master, arranged 
piano solos. Some of Schubert's 
songs are represented in this coll 
tion, as well as a number of 
shorter piano compositions, to 
with excerpts from his larger 
works and orchestral numbers, 
in an arrangement well within 
ability of the average player. 
qlcadid compilation provi 
ant material for the studen 
teacher seeking study and 
pieces or for the mere lover o K 
music desiring inspiring numbers” 
home playing. : 


first two grades. 


PLAYING 
TOGETHER 


First and Second Grade 
Four-Hand Pieces 


Price, 75 Cents 

Twenty fine duets for the 
encouragement, delight and in- 
struction of young piano stu- 
dents. The primo and secondo 
parts both within the 
reach of young pupils in the 
The excellent pieces in this album all 


are 


have a strong appeal to the juvenile mind. 


eG) 


MUSIC LOVERS’ 


DUET BOOK 
Price, 75 Cents 


The lover of ensemble playing 
will enthuse ,over the contents of 
this album. Here is a collection of 
twenty-six piano duets, representing 
original four-hand compositions and 
arrangements from classic, modern 
and contemporary writers. The 
pieces are about intermediate grade. 


CONCERT 


DUETS 
Price, $1.25 


An album in great favor with” 
pianists of average ability who de- 
light in duet playing in concert or 
in the home. The numbers in this 
collection represent a varied selec- 
tion as regards style and Uegree of 
difficulty, and many classic and 
modern composers are represented. 


Descriptive Catalogs Upon Violin, Vocal or 


Organ Collections Cheerfully Sent to 
Anyone Requesting Same’ 


ORIGINAL 
FOUR-HAND 
PIECES 


Price, $1.25 


The twenty numbers in this 
album are all pieces that were 
originally composed for four 
hands. They are in advanced 
grades and they offer players 
of real ability, excellent ma- 
terial for study, diversion or 
program use. This most suc- 


cessful four-hand album we can enthusiastically com 


to discriminating players. 


©ro 


THEODORE PRESSE RSC Os 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Music Publishers, Dealers and Importers—Direct Mail Service on Everything in Music Publications 


smentary 
for 
Beginners 
RHYMES 

ND TUNES 


+ Little Pianists 


, CRAMM Price, 75c 


yk possesses a sales 
‘is astounding. With 
pieces and little duets 
5 it teaches the notes 
S rhythmic feeling. 
é independently or to 
the usual first instruc- 
n private or class 


—— 


ty FIRST PIECES 
on the Keyboard 
Price, 50c 


delightful pieces 
verses satisfying 
desire ‘“‘to play 
ht away. 


B WricHr 


IME BOOK 
Price, 75c 
le first pieces to aid 


notation knowledge, 
h “Middle C.” 


DAIR 


LLA’S WEEK 


le Characteristic Pieces 
or the Piano 


BILBRoO Price, 75c 


md quickly to this 
first grade pieces, 
music, text and 
¥ one follow Pris- 
ek, 


URE MELODIES 
ie] anist—Volume One 
AYNOR Price, 60c 


tive material by 
nners successfully 
to play and love 
Se, melody and 
e the pupil thor- 
in piano study. 


DE STUDIES 

Price, 90c 
pular. Pleasing 
ide by side with 


the first rudi- 
imparted. 


JL TASKS 
1 in Etude Form 
o Students 

0 Price, 75¢ 


up of study 
agreeable to 
the task of 
in elementary 


Price, $1.00 ea. 


Franz Liszt 
tice 


PRACTICAL, SUBSTANTIAL 


FIRST BOOKS 


Most Successful with 
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Piano Beginners of All Ages 


MUSIC PLAY 
FOR EVERY DAY 


THE GATEWAY TO 
PIANO PLAYING 
Price, $1.25 

Delightful and distinctive fea- 
tures as pleasing game-like 
procedures, captivating illustra- 
tions, interesting ‘‘cut-out’’ 
pictures, a novel grand _ staff 
keyboard chart, and other strong 
appeals to juveniles. It aids 
the teacher to obtain marvelous 
results with little students in 
the ages running from five to 
nine years. DWach lesson is truly 
a “playtime.” Both clefs are 
used from the start. The im- 
mense success of this book re- THB GATERAY, : 
sulted in the publication of the | RO FANO ELNING 
excellent ‘Happy Days in Music 
Play,’’ which goes right on hold- 
ing the juvenile’s interest and 
prepares him for the third grade 
of Mathews’ “Standard Graded 
Course.” 


Kt 
L]] SCHOOL FOR THE 


A Method for the Piano for i) gars ee 


Little Children 

By JESSIp L. GAYNOR Price, $1.00 

A splendid beginner’s book, 
starting with both clefs. It is 
by the late Jessie L. Gaynor, 
one of the most successful of all 
teachers of the piano to young 
children. 


ay 
THEO. PRESSER 


VOLUME! 


A MODERN ELEMENTARY FORK 
FoR YOUNG PIANO STUDENTS, 
To. BUT 


wr 
MOT, INCLUDING THE SCALES 


Bilbro’s Kindergarten Book 
By MATHILDE BILBRO Price, 75c 

A superb instructor for small 
pupils, printed with large notes 
and introducing the bass clef 
after a little playing in the 
treble only. 


Melody Pictures—Book 1 
By Marcarrr R. Martin and 
JESSIE L. GAYNOR Price, 60c 

A charming book of piano 
instruction on kindergarten 
principles. 


“STANDARD 
f GRADED COURSE | 
OF STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
IN TEN GRADES 


Tunes for Tiny Tots 
By JoHN M. WILLIAMS Price, 75c 
A popular ‘Middle C’”’ kinder- 
garten or preparatory book to 
the usual piano beginner’s book. 


Bilbro’s First Grade Book 
By MATHILDE BILBRO Price, $1.00 

For young beginners above 
the kindergarten age. Attrac- 


tive little pieces and studies aid 
the beginner nicely. 
used at once. 


Both clefs 


FIRST EFFORTS 
IN THE PIANO CLASS 


My First Efforts in the 
Piano Class 
(Piano Class Book No. 1) 
Price, 75c 


The latest and best book for 
teaching piano beginners in 
classes. The pupils play mel- 
odies from the start. 


PIANO CLASS BOOK No. 1 


THEODORE ParssEn CO. 
wis ower " 
“mains 


PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL OF TECHNIC 


By Is1DoR PHILIPP 
Price, $1.25 


MASTERING THE SCALES 
AND ARPEGGIOS 
By JAMES FRANCIS Cook 
Price, $1.50 


A comprehensive work which 
may be used as collateral material 
from grade 2 to grade 5. 


Widely Used Intermediate and Advanced 


Technical essentials that give a 
substantial foundation throughout 
grades 3% to 5. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. &27% PHILA 


E ON EVERYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS—WORLD’S LARGEST STOCK 
a eat sh ar see on Any Classification of Music Cheerfully Sent on Request ‘ 


BEGINNER’S BOOK 
SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO 
Volume One 


By THEODORE PRESSER 
Price, $1.00 
“Beginner’s Book” stands in 
immense favor with thousands 
of teachers. Its wonderful first 
lessons follow the modern pro- 
cedure of teaching up and down 
from Middle C into both clefs. 
It is a “first reader’ in piano 
study by which teachers achieve 
speedy results with young be- 
ginners. Its bright and inter- 
esting material covers the first 
grade of study up to, but not 

including, the scales. 


STANDARD GRADED 
COURSE OF STUDIES 
For THE PIANOFORTE 
Compiled by W. 8. B. MarHrEws 

In Ten Grades 


Price, $1.00 Each Grade 

This, the original and most 
successful of all graded courses 
for the piano, gives in logical, 
progressive order the best ma- 
terials for practical and success- 
ful instruction from the very 
beginnings to the highest de- 
grees of virtuosity. Any grade 
may be purchased separately 
since pupils at any grade of 
progress may go from other 
works into this graded course. 
It is interesting and stimulative 
throughout and tends, with a 
minimum of time and trouble. to 
develop the best of musicianship 
and technic in the average pupil. 


The Boy’s Open Door to Music 


By BLANCHE DINGLEY-MATHEWS 
Price, $1.00 
Caters to the boy student 
through material which makes 
him happy in piano study. 


Book for Older Beginners 
By JoHN M, WILLIAMS 
Price, $1.00 


Ideal for any beginner over 
fourteen. 


Adult Beginner’s Book 
By CAROLINE I. Norcross 
Price, $1.75 


The title tells the aim of this 
book. 


The Child’s First Grade 
By BLANCHE DINGLEY-MATHEWS 
and W. 8. B. MarHEws 

Price, $1.00 ; 
Leads the child by the short- 
est practicable road to keyboard 
fluency. 


The First Period at the Piano 
For Usr With PIaANo CLASSES 
By Horr KAMMERER Price, 75¢ 


A splendid and very successful 
class instruction book for piano 


beginners. Simple, clear and 
direct. Features folk tunes. 


Study Materials 


COMPLETE 
SCHOOL OF TECHNIC 
By Isi1por PHILIPP 
Price, $2.00 


A “celebrated” compendium of 
modern technie for daily practice. 
(Starts in grade five.) 


., PA. 
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A Carefully 
Selected List of 
the Most Used 
Piano Teaching 


Pieces 
GRADES ONE TO FIVE 


Cat. No Title and Composer Gr. Pr. 
6482 Airy Fairies, 
Spaulding 1 $0.30 
5786 Sing, Robin, 
Sing, Spaulding 1 .30 


6631 Just a Bunch of 
Flowers, 
Spaulding 1 25 
5003 Jolly Darkies, 
Bechter 1% .85 
9835 Signs of Spring, 
Rowe 1 625 
8400 The Contented 
Bird,. Rowe l +25 
7687 Waltz of the 
Tlower Iairies, 
Crosby 2 .35 
7235 Rose Petals, 
Lawson 2 .30 
(Melody in Left Hand) 
38771 Sunset Nocturne, 
Read 2 .35 
8801 Sparkling Eyes, 
Anthony 24% .40 
3450 A May Day, 


i Rathbun 24% .40 


17720 Salute to the 
Colors (March), 
Anthony 2% .40 
11872 Taps (Military 
March), 
Lingelmann 8 35 
8952 No Surrender 
(March), 


Morrison 8 .40 


11938 <A Dream Song, 
Forman 3 -30 
4010 Melody of Love, 
Lngelmann 3 00 
18949 Dance of the 
Rosebuds, Meuts 3 50 
3860 Two Flowers, 
Koelling 3 -40 
Stars and Stripes 
Forever (March), 
Sousa 3% .d50 
30010 Meditation, 
Morrison 8¥ .50 
TAOS Sbrits: Cin ters 
mezzo), Renurd 3 -40 
4584 On the Lake, 
Williams 344 .40 
5589 Ariel (Scherzo 
Valse), Kern 4 .00 
7014 Hungary (Rap- 
sodie Mignonne), 
Koelling 4% 50 
4251 Shower of Stars, 
Wachs 5 50 
5081 Love Dreams, 
Brown 5 -50 
380008 March of the 
Wee Volk, 
Gaynor 2 .30 
16338 Big Bass Singer, 


Rolfe 1% .30 
(Melody in Left Hand) 


HELLER-PHILIPP 


STUDIES IN 
MUSICIANSHIP 


SELECTED STUDIES FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE 


By STEPHEN HELLER 
Compiled and Edited by 


IsIpoR PHILIP? 


In Four Vous. Price, $1.25 ea. 
Heller’s study material possesses 
charm and grace, together with 
practical educational value. These 
volumes present the very best Hel- 
ler’s studies, arranged, annotated 
and edited in a masterly manner. 
The first volume may be taken up 
in grade three, Vol. 2 about fourth 
grade, Vol. 3 in fifth grade and 
Vol. 4 the sixth grade or beyond. 


POLICY OF SENDING WORKS FOR EXAMINATION WITH FULL RETURN PRIVILEGES APPLIES TO ANY WORKS ON THIS PAGE 


ao 


The teacher holding a Degree today is the one at the top of his profession. _ Are you 
ahead in the music field? If not, what is the trouble? There are demands for teachers im sc 
and colleges, and you have a chance to qualify for the best position. . 


A SUGGESTION "pre Scena 


Investigate the courses you have seen mentioned in our ads in The Etude for so many 
The School is sensitive to its obligation to teachers and has helped meet their problems anc 
show how to solve them. Through 26 years of constant adherence to policies of imp 


we have achieved an esteem among, teachers throughout the country. 


ae 
a 


Extension Courses Growing THERE’S A VERY GOOD REASON WHY ‘ 


in Popularity Each Month _more and ‘more progressive teachers are using the extension plan of study to gain new i 
: keep “up to the minute” in this age of keen competition. { 


The greatest Universities in the Country | ; Pr meer aT Peo a 
—more than seventy-five colleges and 200 } The Piano student has the lessons of the marvelous teacher Sherwood. The Corr 
schools—have departments for correspondence - with the master Weldon; Crampton trains the voice of the singer; Heft shows how to 
instruction. The total mail-study enrollment in soul of music on the Violin; Rosenbecker and Protheroe take the pupil through every 
the United States is estimated at between four study of Harmony; Protheroe gives his authoritative instruction in Choral Conducti 1g 
and five million students, which is nearly five Clark gives the most practical methods in Public School Music; Frederick J. Bacon, the 
times the whole enrollment in all our universi- ist; Samuel Siegel, world-renowned mandolinist, and William Foden, famous guit ris 
ties and colleges, great and small. Somebody methods for mastering these instruments. The History Course, including Analysis 
in every fifth family in the United States is of Music by Glen Dillard Gunn, and Advanced Composition by Herbert J. Wrights 
“taking a mail course” of some sort. courses leading to the degree. Ear Training and Sight Singing by F. B. Stiven. 

The method of teaching by mail is not new. More than 250,000 ambitious men and women have gained proficiency in these vari 
Somerof the ancient’ Romans leftisertes! or an= of music by the University Extension Method. And to you we offer the same advantage 
struction letters that are virtually mail lessons. given to them. 


In England and Germany, more than a century LET THE REGISTRAR EXPLAIN 


ae, poner as Rae pee given ie Your inquiry will bring a copy of the School catalog with all details regarding t 
Gthics, (Ora eT Spe go ie eg eae Courses leading to credits toward the B. M. Degree. 


pee eed fata aca ie ay Aes rent Ask for the information today by sending the coupon with as much information ¢ 
this way; and in the United States the Chau- as you wish to give us. t 


tauqua movement had already created a de- 
mand for mail instruction. 


a a ae I tr 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. B-77 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. Py, 


How Do You Qualify? 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons, and full information regardin; 


Your opportunity to make your own position a better paying marked with an X below. 


1 
l 
“* ene | a 
one—inay be waiting for your decision. iPinn: ‘Nomunli Contes isiompet CO Violinuae 
: for Teachers O Cornet oO Guitar By : 
It’s worth looking into—only a small effort on your part and , Oo (amen aa foe ee, (Reed) a eee | 
with no obligation whatsoever. Send for full details to-day! 0) Public School Music 0 History of Music CO Mandolin ~ : 
O Harmony ~. 0) Choral Conducting 0 Adv. Con pt : 
Namie) i iasjaveincik ¢ cresdio-esalhte's\ere ol Se bre Slere ose 0.0 due miaibele tonsPaie Tota te tenn ot A 
Street "No 5 ssiecdk «wba dba deg halccipptera ta ole dieistelers <itte atten wees 
e ° ° | (ot Se Ce et EM State... 
University Extension Conservatory | wow we saves eet Bast soca iuc oul es 
: THO WEES Suse fea tae chit eee eee ek Cee Do you hold a Teacher’s Certif 
LANGLEY AVENUE and 41st STREET Studied (Harmothy:?s o<>caneissduennescen'is tse Would you like to earn the De 
DEPT, B-77 CHICAGO, ILL, 1 of Miabic® saaciahataes j 
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OUTSTANDING VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL NOVELTIES 
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THERE’S THAT ABOUT A ROSE 


you; 


OCTOBER 1930 
Moderato 


makes me think of 


For 3d verse only 


William H. Dierkes, Jr. # 
Copyright 1930 by Theodore Presser Co. 
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A genuine Hungarian violin number. 
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YUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES ON PCUSIC 
IN ©HIS ETUDE 


By Epcar ALDEN Barre. 


a 


Arcangelo Corelli. 


brilliant violinist and notable com- 
rm in Fusignano, Italy in 1653 and 
(in 1713. After some years spent 
‘he went to live with a certain 
bone in Rome, who extended his 
the young musician, 

erts at the cardinal’s palace becatine 
as with the result that pupils 
ere flocked to him. His sonatas 
are considered classics. 

Vtalian word for ‘“‘jig.” The name 
have been derived from getg, the 
‘for a fiddle, since music so called 
dapted to instruments of that type. 
pment of many of the old suites and 
pjig. These dances are in 3/4, 6/8 
aud their movement is rapid. 


te is Calling, by Charles 
Bross. 


= front_in the ranks of American 
tT is Charles Gilbert Spross, who 
Po hkeepsie, New York, in 1874. 


may be mentioned especially 
Naver Scharwenka and Carl 
» latter having been one of the 
Liszt’s American pupils. Mr. 
ful organist and an even more 
tie has won much note as accom- 
famous singers as Schumann- 
t Melba and Gluck. 

isong is typical of his style. The 
and will test your ability to sound 
of all the words both clearly and 


ecstatic quality of the poem, which 
fell the thrill of the coming spring- 


About a Rose, by Charles 


loveliness of the key of D-flat 
nced in this composition written 
omposer of Syracuse, New York. 
interesting career as an organist, 
cher has been previously touched 
lumns. 

invented a more winning melody 
ent instance. Sing the song at 
‘tempo and as smoothly as may be. 
e text is exceptional. Remember 
every song you sing deserves an 
ntage of your study time. 


Jance No. 7, by J. Brahms. 


sterly four-hand arrangement of 

finest inspirations. The  se- 
find nothing that is troublesome 
e in the primo only a descending 
r\—=to be taken rapidly—will require 
But to attain, or even to ap- 
Hungarian rhythm, in which this 
played, is a really difficult mat- 
las indicated, as well as any one 
the [talian words and phrases, 
tempo. 


ches, by Géza Horvath. 


concerning this composer, see 
m musicians which appears 
ssue. This “sketch” js in ron- 
section presents a light-hearted, 
which here and there shows 
ics found in the music of 
B” section is short and in a 
Then comes a return of the 
ed by a “C” section utterly 
that has preceded. Play this 
sombre tone. The coda at 
last return of section A is 
especially difficult. 


, 


h, by James H. Rogers. 


tof six mew organ pieces by 
composer. Although of an easy 
the customary merits of Mr. 
fle—absolute clarity of form. 
struction, and excellence of 
e pedal part is unusually 
almost exclusively for the 


y the tempo at the coda. 


by Mathilde Bilbro. 


tation as a writer of educa- 
s virtually world-wide. As 
is much less known; yet 
om this sacred song that she 
ble with complete success. 
course of the poem you will 
as “earnest, heartfelt’—or 
rengthen, comfort’’—occurring 
must not be “run together;’’ 
quickest imaginable catch 


devotional feeling enwrapped 
> clearly felt by every intelli- 
take pains to give the num- 
ve interpretation possible. 


by Frederick A. 


have been on a trip to 
all then in imagination, 
three gracefully flowing 
lightheartedness that, is 
e music of the Austrian 


0 should be a degree 
for the rest of the 
sure of this section 


a retard seems inevitable, though the composer 
does not specify it. Resume the tempo in the 
next measure. The success of the ‘‘double notes” 
in the first section is obvious. 


Tumble-Weed, by Paul Bliss. 


There is the following definition of tumble- 
weed in Webster’s Dictionary: “In the western 
United States any plant, as the bugseed, certain 
amaranths, etc., which breaks away from its roots 
in the fall and is driven about by the wind.” 

The actual notes of this “grotesque” march are 
easy. Play with a strong, steady rhythm and 
plenty of sharp accentuation. In the second sec- 
tion Mr. Bliss requests the use of the pedal, which 
up to this point has remained untouched. He 
does not indicate the exact pedaling for each meas- 
ure, doubtless taking it for granted that you will 
pedal once in a measure, except where a change 
of harmony in the middle of a measure clearly 
tells you to make a shift of the pedal. a 

The melodious character of this composer’s 
writings is the key to their great popularity. 
Mr. Bliss lives in Owego, New York. 


Happy-Go-Lucky, by Cedric W. Le- 
mont. 


_ Here isa remarkably melodious scherzino which 
is very much “under the hands.’’ It is the work 
of one of the most prominent of American piano 
composers, a resident of Columbus, Ohio. Notice 
the contrasting outlines of the two themes; yet 
the amiability of both confirms the choice of the 
title. It will be a matter of interest to you to 
learn that Mr. Lemont, in addition to his activi- 
ties as a composer, is highly expert in the reading 
of horoscopes, 


Valse in A-flat, by Charlotte E. Davis. 


What a palatable dish—a waltz, and in A-flat 
major! The eight measure introduction is made 
up of sequences which are far simpler to play 
than might be imagined. Theme one is en- 
joyable and easy; it gains in appeal when trans- 
posed an octave higher at measure twenty-five. 

For the trio the composer quite sensibly chose 
the subdominant key, D-flat. Curiously enough, 
this “third” theme bears a strong resemblance 
to the first, and yet as it progresses one feels 
no sense of a similarity between the two. 

Strive throughout for what, for want of a 
better term, is known as a “singing” tone. Fi- 
nally, keep the accompaniment, not in the fore- 
ground, but in the background. 


The Jolly Phantom, by William Baines. 


Phantoms are ghosts, objects seen only at night 
and seldom anything but gloomy—often even 
gruesome. Here, for a change, we are presented 
to a truly jolly one. 

Commencing very softly and slowly, and in 
a minor key—and then introducing sudden forte 
measures (see 3 and 4)—the first section expresses 
that air of mystery which one associates with 
phantoms. In the fifteenth measure of this sec- 
tion the off-beat accent must he stressed. The 
middle section is in the related major key of IF. 
Following -its repetition there occurs a_ short 
“bridge”? leading to the restatement of section one. 
Risoluto'means “in a resolute manner.” 


The Bat Waltz, by Johann Strauss. 


As celebrated an authority as Professor John 
Erskine included “Die I*ledermaus’”’ in a list of 
the fifty greatest musical works of large scope. 
The extreme tunefulness of this operetta is al- 
ways refreshing. Here is an easy arrangement 
of the famous waltz. You should read the biog- 
raphy of Johann Strauss in Grove’s dictionary 
or in some other reliable lexicon. 


God’s Gift, by Angela Gerzso. 


Folk tunes are a law unto themselves. Created 
with only an unconscious attention to formal 
considerations, they have often a freshness and 
grace which produce a tremendous appeal. This 
folk song from Hungary adapts itself pleasantly 
to the piano in the arrangement by Angela 
Gerzs6, a resident of Budapest. t 

A striking feature of the arrangement Is the 
imitation of the cimbalom by the use of pro- 
longed tremolos. * 


Mighty Lak’ a Rose, by Ethelbert Nevin. 


The charm and sincerity of ‘this simple tune 
fade not with the passage of time. Here is a 
skillful piano arrangement of the song. Not the 
least of its merits is the way the arranger is con- 
tinually explaining—by the use of English words 
and phrases—just how various measures should 

interpreted. ? 
itunes speaking, the only part of this 
number which will require detailed practice is 
the first measure of the final section. [ere the 
melody occurs in the left hand, while in the 
right is a series of descending arpeggios which 
set it off in an excellent fashion. P 

Rubato, of a judicious sort, is certainly most 
desirable in playing this arrangement. Mellow- 
ness of tone is another desirable quality. 


The White Moth, by Harriet Ware. 
Miss Ware was born in Waupun, Wisconsin. 
After studying with Dr. William Mason and other 
prominent American teachers, she went to France 
and Germany for further training. In 1906 we 
find her back in America—to be more specific, in 
New York City. Her compositions, which are 
always strongly original and melodious, inelude 
two cantatas, choruses, piano pieces and songs. 
Many of the last have attained real popularity, 
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HERE ARE MANY degrees of 


legato, as there are many degrees 

of comfort in riding. A fine auto- 
mobile, even on country roads, gives a 
smooth ride. A partially absorbed bump 
there may be now and then, perhaps, but 
on the whole the going is not uncomfortable. 
The same fine automobile on a smooth boule- 
vard affords a luxurious ride. But if we 
want real smoothness of motion we float 
in a canoe on the bosom of a glassy lake, 
where all extrinsic noise and vibration is 
lost and there will be no jolt, no jar, no 
irritating irregularity. 

There are singers who attain a legato 
comparable in smoothness to a ride over 
country roads in a fine car. Still fewer 
gain that smoother quality of voice analo- 
gous to the luxurious ride on a fine boule- 
vard. And among the elect we hear gen- 
uine legato, smooth as a canoe ride on the 
bosom of pellucid water, and as free from 
outside distractions. With such legato— 
and this is the point oftentimes missed by 
students—come a perfection and purity of 
tone and an elegance of diction that create 
great art. 


Beauty in Ease 


ITHOUT ATTENTION to beauty 
of tone, there can be no true 
legato. Let this thought be ever-present 
in the mind of the one who would achieve 
a distinctive charm in singing. First of 
all,. the ear must be trained to recognize 
the beauty that is heard in the tone of 
the artist-singer. Then the student must 
learn to be able to recall this to mind at 
will; and next he must learn to reproduce 
to some appreciable extent this same qual- 
ity in his own voice. And beauty of tone 
comes from ease of production. With 
ease of production will come something of 
a true legato. To sing with ultra-smooth- 
ness requires that the voice shall be re- 
lieved of all interference and that at the 
same time the action shall be positive, 
complacent and unhurried. 
Perhaps the most basic obstacle to 
smooth, connected singing is the lack of 


E SURE of yourself, if grand opera 

is your aim! If your ambition is 

grand opera, be thorough in every 
phase of preparation. 
hills of song before attempting to scale the 
mountain peaks of the musico-dramatic 
stage. 

Do not overlook or slight the simple be- 
ginning tasks. They must be mastered and 
thus help to provide an enduring foundation 
upon which to build high and distinctive 
achievements in the world of song. 

Grand opera heads the list of vocal ca- 
reers. Before deciding to enter this field, 
prove out your voice, talent and tempera- 
ment. It requires an immense endowment 
of these attributes to assure any hope of 
success, To this equipment must be added 
grit, enthusiasm, unflagging determination 
to get ahead, and a buoyant spirit. 


Climb the little foot-. 


breath repose. The impulse to attack a 
tone seems to make us forget all our good 
resolutions as to breath management and 
poise. To maintain a sense of quiet aware- 
ness, while making the attack, is impera- 
tive. After all legato is the result of a 
state of mind and may be cultivated as 
we cultivate politeness, soberness or good 
cheer. 


Practical Exercises - 


no to get right down to some 
accomplishment towards the desired 
end, let us try the following exercises and 
make a start toward smoother singing. 
These have been purposely confined to 
one phase of the subject, and are to be 
understood as but covering the funda- 
mentals of the art. ; 

1. Stand at alert attention, with your 
heels to a wall. Press the shoulders and 
the back of your head lightly against the 
wall as you sing a phrase of your favorite 
song. Note the added resonance in your 
voice and the more uniform quality of tone 
on the various vowels. Note also that the 
tone is smoother and more connected. 
Try it again, breathing quietly, and slowly, 
but somewhat more deeply. Now start sing- 
ing, making sure that you release no breath 
before your voice is heard. Note again 
that your lips and tongue have become 
suddenly active, and that you are pro- 
nouncing with greater precision. 

Now, as your accompanist plays, sing 
through several phrases. Sing with full 
voice, but with no strain, with careful 
thought as to beauty in the tone, and with 
good taste and better musicianship than is 
your habit. 


2. Step away from the wall. Stand 
straight. Avoid laxness. Keep the back 
of your head on a line with your shoulders 
and heels. Sing very rapidly, on a pitch 
in your medium range, the following ex- 
ercise : Bah, bah, bah, bah, bah, bah; bah, 
bah, bah, accenting the first, fifth, and 
last “bah’s.” Sing it again and again, more 
and more rapidly. Note the lighter, more 
flexible quality of your voice. Note, too, 
the repose of the breath. 


Don’t Strain for High Notes 

OLLOW THIS quickly with: bah, 

bay, bee, bow, bah, bay, bee, bow, boo, 
accenting the “bah’s’” and the concluding 
“boo.” Sing this exercise on succeeding 
half steps higher, until you reach the 
upper part of your range. Do not at- 
tempt to take it too high. Begin again in 
your medium range and, singing it very, 
very slowly, make sure to maintain the 
same clean cut quality and to keep the tone 
of equal volume throughout the entire ex- 
ercise. 

3. Rest two or three minutes. Now, 
beginning fairly low in your range, sing 
the first five tones of the major scale, 
forward and backward, using: bah, bah, 
bah, bah, bah, bah, bah, bah, bah, and, as be- 
fore, accenting the first, fifth, and last 
“bah’s.” Sing it more and more rapidly 
until you do it with facility. 
succeeding higher half steps, singing as 
high as you comfortably can. Do not 
crowd the voice, and do not forget your 
posture. Again, stand with your heels, 


Opera Essentials 


By GrorceE CHADWICK STOCK 


And there are still other qualifications im- 
peratively needed: good health, sound phy- 
sique, personality and rare vitality. Fi- 
nally, make sure of having an inexhaustible 
surplus of intelligence to draw upon. At 
every step taken in the way of preparation, 
the agent of greatest assistance will be 
abounding intelligence. 


Preparation 


Wes and study for several years be- 
fore coming to a final decision to pre- 
pare seriously for grand opera. Even so 
there can be no positive assurance of reach- 
ing the coveted goal. None of the great 
singers of the opera had, in their begin- 
ning years, a sure knowledge of being ac- 
cepted and placed in the Metropolitan Opera 
Company’s star list of singers. 

And so, young singer of splendid natural 


vocal endowments, do not accept as estab- 
lished fact the prophecy of anyone that 
you will become a prima donna. Well do 
I remember the girl voice of the now re- 
nowned Rosa Ponselle. It was a voice of 
fine texture, quality and volume. Person- 
ality and spirit denoted, possession in gen- 
erous measure of every qualification neces- 
sary for an ultimate successful career. 


What Price Fame? 


HESE exceptional natural gifts, how- 

ever, did not blind her, as so many 
equally endowed have been blind, to the 
imperative need of persistent and proper 
preparation. She studied and -practiced 
faithfully. She gained valuable experience 
by singing before the public in all sorts of 
unpretentious ways. She kept this up for 
several years before taking the final steps 


Begin on 


shoulders, and head to a wa 
enthusiasm, but not with aba 

4. We are ready now | 
more difficult. The three fe 
cises should have consume 
part of a half-hour. 
a tone fairly low in your r 
first five notes of the major 
and backward, using: bah, b 
bah, bay, bee, bow, boo. TI 
will fall on D, for exa 
“bah” will fall on the A, 
Sing this rapidly at first, 
it down until you are sing 
adagio. Make sure that + 
remains consistent. That 
the change in vowel sou 
rob the tone of its basic 
a difficult exercise and 
ticed by finished singer 
greater command over 
of voice and a purer qual 

5. Now sing, in the s 
exercise four, the folloy 
ah, a, e, 0, 0. Sing it 
gradually more slowly. 
ing three beats to each 
Now, with your heels, 
to the wall as before, bre 
sing the entire maior 
6, ah, a, e, 0, ah, a, e, 0, a 

The accents will fall o 
The first accent will be 
the next on five, then n 


A Practical 
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return to your f 

ing your undivided atter 
level even tone thro 
Obviously, as has ali 
these exercises do not co 
ject of legato singing. 
ever, open vistas that» 
on to the attainment of 
legato which is a joy 
well as a delight to the 


leading to grand opera 
the error of startin 
soon, while still but in 
After gaining a 
politan Opera 
found that she had 
of her. She will tell y 
and practice increase | 
ing reputation. T] 
Eternal vigilance is 
paid for enduring fa 
The lesson to be 
review is to make 
essary voice, talent 
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@he Singer's “Refrains” 


By GrEorGE CHADWICK STOCK 


from practicing too long at one 

apt to tire the throat, especially 

er. 

rom indulgence in mannerisms 
Be yourself; but be your best 

1 refinement of mind, spirit and 


rom tightening the throat when 
‘om sliding onto tones; from 
nd ovyerusing the portamento. 
ig degenerates into unanimated 
voice. % 

rom tremolo, at least until too 
le to avoid it. 


from “stimulants. Learn to de- 


your own vitality and spirit. 
They are infinitely more 
n artificial aids. 

from unkind criticism of ‘other 


them. 


you haye anything to say, let 
‘ouraging nature or helpfully 
informing. 


Refrain from showing off technic and 
top-notes when singing solos in church. 
Give of your best song in the true spirit 
of worship. A concertizing style is out 
of place in the choir. 

Refrain from singing sacred songs in 
ballad style. Be sure that attitude of mind 
and spirit is in keeping with the reverent 
tone of the one and not with the entertain- 
ment note of the other. 

Refrain from ending phrases with grunts 
varying in degrees of audibility. They sug- 
gest punches in the midriff. The fact that 
so many operatic singers have this habit 
does not justify its continuance. Grunts 
are distressing, unmusical sounds and have 
no place or part in the true art of song. 

Refrain from singing if you have a cold 
in the throat or a slightest touch of laryn- 
gitis, denoting inflamed vocal cords. The 
best cure is absolute rest. 


Vocal Adjustments 


By Witsur A. SKILEs 


[REAM cannot rise above its 
t still true. 

‘is that the quality of the vocal 
annot rise above the condition 
ans which produce it. If the 
‘be responsive to the delineation 
Mtions of the combined verbal 
| texts of the song, every nerve, 
{ ligament associated with it 
jm that vitally relaxed con- 
ih leaves them entirely subser- 
| will of the singer. 

hich means that there must be 
rough relaxation of the organs 
\t there must be complete com- 
ental faculties so that they may 
(be a reliable guide. 

; 


| 


First of all, of course, the singer must 
have analyzed his song and have made 
himself familiar with its every feeling to 
be expressed; and then he must have com- 
plete command of the singing organs that 
will enable him to command their resources 
with no element of strain. 

This is something which cannot be too 
much taken into account in the selection 
of a new song. Does it lie just in that part 
of the voice where it may be sung with ab- 
solute ease of the members producing it? 
If not, then the interpretation is bound 
to suffer; for best singing cannot come from 
overly-tensed members. Nor must the 
mind of the singer have to be directed to 
the overcoming of this defect, when it 
should be upon the song itself, 


Pronunciation 


boa words are often mispro- 
iisinging. Perhaps the tone is 
tk yoice rich, but when the pro- 


iis erroneous the entire vocal 


\ is impaired. 

ret ; Incorrect 
Heav-UN 
etern-UT Y 
mess-EGE 
mom-ET 


nation Pronunciation 
prom-US 
; silv-UR 
ets vi-UH-lets 


Where Perfect 


ch does not exist? Go, pray, 
*i@ Orthodox Church some Sun- 
yill be one in your town) and 
unaccompanied choir. I¢ will 
‘make the average Tannhiuser 
“Hin shame. Not a single in- 


culture of the lower part of 


p breathing.” —M. Grirr, 


By H. 


By WiLBurR A. SKILES 


summer—er summ-OR 
offering—fering of-FOR-ing 
splendour—our splend-ER 
surrender—er surrend-OR 
sounded—ed sound-UD 
quiet—et qui-UT 
silent—ent sil-UNT 


The last syllable of many words is com- 
monly mispronounced in both speech and 
singing, while those preceding syllables are 
correctly articulated. The singer should 
acquire a masterly understanding of vowels, 
consonants and syllables. Then such con- 
ceptions may be manifested in his singing. 


Pitch is Bred 
lets): 


strumental or organ note to give the tone, 
not a pitch pipe struck, yet the choir is as 
perfectly in tune at the end of two hours 
as at the beginning. Having seen how it 
is done, you need no longer be the tender 
clinging vine to the piano or the violin. 


r g has always been recognized as a health reformer—an antidote 
d throat troubles—but if it is to be made thoroughly effective, deep 
ic respiration must be seriously advanced by its exponents. 


the body has become a dire necessity, 


production is an active agent in that direction. Not half-enough 
ade of the curative properties of singing, or the necessity for deep 
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S the new school year opens, 

the thought of faster progress 

in music is often linked to visions 
of a new piano. 


In earlier generations, the same 
vision has often brightened the 
dreams of other students. And, far 
oftener than not, it has taken the 


eager study than its appealing 
tones. And, in the Kimball case- 
designs, a higher level of artistic 
beauty is now revealed than has 


There is no stronger incentive to 
been realized at any former time. 
theatre or residence, is an individual creation. 
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Your Future 
shape of a new 
Consult us about your organ problems. 


In Musie , 
Catalogs on request. If you are not conveniently near 
to a Kimball dealer, we can supply you direct. 
WWKIMBAITCO 
(Established 1857) 


No other instrument has been so 
widely used by music students. 
KIMBALL ORGANS 
Every Kimball organ, whether it be for a church, 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, U.S.A, 
Department KE 
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WANTED --- Some Information About YOU 


The response to our reader questionnaire has been exceedingly Wiseteg as 
well as instructive. The information is enabling us to produce an even better and finer 
ETUDE then ever before. « While the response has been quite general, we are 
hoping that more of our readers will fill in the questionnaire and return it to us with 
the valuable information which it affords. If you have not already done so i turn 
to page 420 of the June ETUDE or page 609 of the September issue, fill in the 
questionnaire and forward to Dept. A D of THE ETUDE. 


8 Weill deeply appreciate your cooperation. 
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~ What to Ghink About While Playing Hymn-Our 


O SOME organists the playing of 
hymn-tunes is one of the most 
monotonous tasks connected with 
playing in church. They claim that the 
tunes’ are simple, uninteresting, draggy, 
that too many verses are sung, and that, 
in general, the outlook for this part of 
the service is hopeless. 
Tt is true that the tunes are simple. 
They should be for the sake of the con- 
gregation for whose use they are pro- 


vided; no one expects them to be other- 
wise. We may grant that some hymn- 
tunes, perhaps many, are uninterest- 


ing to the musician, but these very tunes 
have associations which appeal strongly 
to many members of the congregation. 
That is one of the chief reasons for the 
retention of many of the old tunes in our 
books, as any member of a commission 
on hymnal-making can attest. Of drag- 
ging we shall speak later. The ‘number 
of verses announced is either according 
to the wish of the clergyman or the cus- 
tom of the church. Whether the outlook 
is helpless or not depends largely upon the 
organist, and he can often completely 
change the attitude of -the congregation 
toward hymn singing. 

Probably the first difficulty the young 
organist encounters in hymn-tune playing 
is the management of the pedals. Not all 
the bass parts of the hymn-tunes are easy, 
even after one has studied for some little 


time. Such phrases as this, from the 
tune, “Leighton,” remain tricky for some 
years: 


In the first place, some nervousness may 
be avoided by not always using the pedals 
in “playing over” the tune. The 16-foot 
register is needed as a foundation for loud 
playing or for congregational singing, but 
it is by no means always needed for a 
soft announcement of the hymn-tune. 
Younger organists will do well to arrange 
Great fairly loud and couple Great to 
Pedal before starting the hymn-tune; use 
the Swell or Choir without pedal for 
“giving out,” and then the pedal is ready 
with the Great when congregational sing- 
ing begins. 

The Pedal should almost invariably be 
played in the octave in which it is written. 
That means reproducing the melodic line 
which the composer wrote. These -phrases 


from the bass of Wesley’s “Aurelia”: 


were never planned to sound: 


THE ORGANIST’S ETUDE 


Edited for October by 
EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


IT IS THE AMBITION OF THE ETUDE To Make THIS ORGAN DEPARTMENT 
“*AN ORGANIST’S ETUDE” COMPLETE IN ITSELF 


By CuHaries N. Boyp 


The second version not only distorts the 
bass melody but also the proper balance 
of the part-writing. Furthermore, the 16- 
foot Pedal sounds an octave lower than 
as written, and, when it is played an octave 
below the written notes, the sound is two 
octaves lower. “Try this on your piano.” 

This “giving-out” -of hymn-tunes re- 
quires more thought than it always re- 
ceives. The choice of stops depends en- 
tirely on the character of the hymn, or at 
least the words of the first verse. Hushed 
was the evening hymn requires a different 
registration from A mighty fortress is our 
God. The wise organist will give much 
thought to the. appropriate registrations 
for the giving-out of different hymns. 
The next point to be considered is the 
tempo, which should be exactly that in 
which the hymn is to be sung, neither 
faster nor slower. Then watch the legato 
and see that the phrasing of the melody 
is given due thought. It is quite possible 
that better legato will follow a more care- 
ful fingering than many players adopt. 
Suppose you invent a good fingering for 
this phrase from Adeste fideles: 


This example will also serve in the matter 
of phrasing. In the first stanza the words 
for this phrase are: 
O come, let us adore Him. 

A comma is then needed after the second 
melody note, and the last two notes must 
be legato. In the third stanza the words 
here are: 

Upheld by My righteous, om— 
which would have a_ striking effect if 
plaved with first stanza phrasing. 

Whether to hold or re-sound repeated 
notes in hymn-tune playing is a subject 
on which much breath has been wasted. 


It might be well to adopt some such 
policy as this: re-sound clearly all re- 
peated melody notes, all notes in alto, 


tenor or bass which end a phrase and 
are repeated to begin a new phrase, and 
any note which seems to call for empha- 
For example, the following: 


sis or accent. 


is preferable to repeating all the notes, or 
to playing it thus: 
Ex.6 


A careful comparison of these two ver- 
sions, at the keyboard, will soon show the 
player how much repetition is desirable 
and advisable for the “playing over.” 
Whether the entire tune is played over, 
or only a part thereof, is a matter of in- 
dividual church custom. Tunes which 
are unfamiliar to the congregation should 
almost invariably be played through, but 
that formality hardly seems necessary for 
well-known tunes. Usually not less than 
four. or more than eight measures, ac- 
cording to the length of the tune, bring 
one to a cadence from which a return to 
the beginning is satisfactory. If the ca- 
dence needs any modification it should be 
carefully studied out beforehand and 
under all circumstances should preserve 
the meter of the first phrase. If one plays 
eight measures of Lua Benigna the ca- 


dence as written would be: 
Ex.7 


and this would involve an awkward re- 
turn to the first meter. It would perhaps 
be well then to make some such adjustment 
as this at the cadence: 


> Seer tates ee a 
A 2 ] booeae 
aa Ae RA Ra kideiioes rs wd 


2 ET Sb SRA TST RI SAAS 


the first four notes ‘being the modified ca- 
dence, and the last four the beginning of 
stanza one as sung by the congregation. 

There is still one important point before 
the first verse is sung. We assume that 
stops have all been arranged before a note 
of the hymm+tune is played, that the play- 
ing-over has been carefully phrased and 
shaded (not using the pedals, the player has 
abundant opportunity to use the swell-ped- 
al), and that the cadence has been satisfac- 
tory. All that the organist has to do is to 
put both hands on the Great, one foot on 
the proper pedal key, and start. 

But just here is a dangerous place. The 
‘congregation must understand that the 
playing-over is finished, and that they are 
to start. Usually the organist begins the 


. or half of the fourth note in th 


' ple, playing || FI ee even. 
o@e¢d 


_unless the organist has umt 


-muddiness, as the harmo: 


first stanza too soon, not 
cadence with a sufficiently « 
and not giving the congregation 
breath. If the organist will eu 


he will obtain a much better 
part of the congregation. 

One other point should be n 
the congregation is slow in r 
hymn the final chord should | 
longed and followed by a shor 
rest before the first note of # 

From the first note the te 
definite and well-marked. 
least vacillation or irresolu 
gation cannot be expected to 
any satisfaction. The organ? 
firmness and decision and 
ning is half done.” Our 
“gathering note,” that is, a le 
beginning of a phrase to be ] 
of the singers had gathered 
ready to proceed; but such 
is now as obsolete as the 
the same days. All the n 
chord should be played 
no “soprano first,’’ and no 
any other substitute for a ¢ 


Precise Playing 

TRICT rhythms and 
should be the organist’s 
tune playing. A ritard 
at the end of the /asf sta 


the situation. The last 
of words must be carefully 
made neither too long 
the beginning of the 
marked, again being sure fl 
gation has a chance to ta 
new phrase. The last 
verse will probably be ¢ 
of the choir and all of tl 
but this defection should n 
ganist from holding st 
lished rhythm. 

- The swell pedals do 
attention while the cong 
If the Swell is coupled 
with a fair amount of 
part way and leave it 
first years of organ [| 
experience one may so! 
Swell to Great at 4 
good effect. Then m 
pedal is necessary to- 


In the comparatively 
Great organ is enclo 
be sure to open the 
congregational si 
muffled tone char: 
Inexperienced p 


the distinct unde: 
concession to youth, 


TUDE 


ie ression in the matters of 
phrasing. The words of each 
to be watched ca. efully and the 
sd accordingly. As noted above, 
ng will change with practically 
To keep up the tempo, phrase 
ead the singing intelligently is 
y task, 


The Interlude 


HURCHES persist in requiring 
erlude between stanzas despite 
at most people think this custom 
barbarism. If interludes must 
the organist should not be con- 
eat the last phrase of the tune, 
learn to improvise a tune and 
which shall be in keeping with 
the tune.. The last line or two 
ds will be a guide to the meter. 
We, in Giardini’s [talian Hymn: 
Z reign over us, 


of da\'s. 
nee 


= is 
k iythm sit be set 


| J. 


he final words of the hymn are 
Vith some organists this in- 
ns rit. e dim., but here again 


tradicted by a soft, slow ending ; 
foceed energetically to the final 
(d with a vigorous amen, though 


= . é . 
America it is no longer sur- 


shionable—to include a Jewish 
e program of great artists, 
m, curiously enough, are of 
m, though generally styled 
ian, Hungarian and Ameri- 
5 Joseph Reider, an authority 
and technic of Jewish music, 
ah Journal. He continues, 
has endeavored to popularize 
n of that exquisite little gem, 
Sun, un weisst du vor 
t?, while her gifted hus- 
st, Efrem Zimbalist, created 
‘is arrangement of the Danse 
rganist and composer, Kurt 
his Schola Cantorum, a 
dred and seventy-five sing- 
les, make it a point to ren- 
concerts such genuinely 
eeply stirring songs as Eili 
onu? and Avrahm, Avrahm, 


vho render substantial help in 
4on and propagation of the Jew- 
; ich must be the basis of 


the amen need not perhaps be so aggressive- 
ly loud as the last phrase of the hymn. On 
the other hand, Dykes’ Dominus regit me 

should close with quiet confidence and a 
eae but not unduly prolonged amen. 

There are certain fundamental proposi- 
tions noted in the preceding, which apply 
to organists of any amount of experience; 
but in general the purely organistic direc- 
tions are for the younger members of the 
craft, the Schulfreunde of the mastersingers, 
as it were. As soon as one is able to play 
the average hymn-tunes well in this simpler 
fashion it is time to think of doing better. 
So now we must retrace our steps to the 
beginning. 

In the first place there will be more 
variety in the registration of the “playing- 
over.” This may lead to the playing of 
the soprano on a solo stop or combina- 
tion on one manual, the alto and tenor on 
another manual with the left hand, and the 
use of a soft pedal coupled to the L. H. 
manual. Some beautiful effects are thus to 
be obtained, but they must always be in 
keeping with the character of the hymn and 
the hymn-tune. The present fad for put- 
ting chimes into every organ, regardless 
of how many pipes it contains, must not 
mislead the organist into thinking that many 
tunes sound well tinkled, tolled or tintin- 
nabulated. ° 

A harp stop may sometimes be used with 
good effect by an experienced player, but 
seldom without rearrangement of the voice 
parts. The search for appropriate com- 
binations for next Sunday’s hymn-tunes 
should be on the regular practice schedule, 
and also the necessary changes in regis- 
tration when passing from the “playing- 
over” to the congregational singing. The 
congregation cannot wait while you retire 
a beautiful introductory combination and 
search for the proper stops for the first 
verse. Everything must move along with- 
out haste and without delay. 


(This very interesting discussion will be 
continued in Tue Erupre for December.) 


Revival of Jewish TyCusic 


By Henry GIDEON 


any really national school of Jewish music, 
are J. Medvedieff, Planton Brounoff, 
Henry Lefkowitz, Henry Gideon, Pinchos 
Jassinowsky and Morris Clarke. Our re- 
ligious song is likewise fostered by special 
societies such as the Cantors’ Association 
of the United States and the Zimrath Yah 
Society of New York. 

“While this work is being carried on in 
the Occident, a new species of Jewish folk- 
song is being developed in the Orient, in 
the cradle of the Jewish race, on the plains 
of Sharon and on the hills of Judea. As 
might have been expected this new song of 
the colonists in Palestine, while retaining 
the form of the old songs, has an entirely 
different content, resounding with the gay 
notes of a new care-free life. It is no 
longer sad and gloomy, plaintive and mel- 
ancholy, cooing and droning, but rather 
firm and manly, joyous and hopeful, brim- 
ful of verve and resilience, elasticity and 
sinuosity, buoyancy and warmth. From 
these harbingers of song it is easy to for- 
see what the future holds. for us in Pales- 
tine by way of a national music.” 


lot only does the playing of organ recitals with music appear un- 


nal; it encourages the temptation to play recitals with scanty 
the musical result being usually of proportionate mediocrity. 
of the reasons for the lack of prestige of our concert players as 
Although they may often play as well as the pianists, 
recitals (mostly free) by church organists everywhere have 
He present standing of the organ recital,’—RowLann W. 
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T LAST... 
a radio of truly realistic tone! 


Here, at last, is a radio which sounds, not like the clever reproduc- 
tion of a voice or an instrument, but like the voice or the instrument 
itself! Clarion, unlike the average radio, appeals irresistibly to the 
musician—not only because of its tone, but because of its lovely 
cabinetwork. Gracefully designed and con- 
structed of rich matched woods, this radio has 
the charm and dignity which you associate with 
all fine musical instruments. Compare it with any 
radio on the market. You will find that Clarion 


gives you all the features of the costliest receivers 


at a fraction of the price! The Clarion dealer in fier 


$129 Tubes 


Other Models at 
$109 and $199 


AMERICA 


your neighborhood will be glad to demonstrate. 


TRANSFORMER CORPORATION OF 
Keeler and Ogden Avenues, Chicago 


THE GREATEST RADIO VALUE AT ANY PRICE 


AUSTIN ORGANS 


A ust of cities and churches and or- 
gans will surprise the buyer into 
A gine that Austin organs stand pre- 
eminent among the most discriminating 
purchasers. The famous large Austins 
are heralded throughout many sections 
in churches and concert halls. This is 
true of all parts of the country. Smaller 
instruments seem to have in generous 
proportion all the good qualities that 
distinguish the larger installments. 
The utmost care is given to organs of 


FOR LEARNING AND 
PRACTICING PIANO 


The Starr 
Portable . Silent 
Practice Keyboard 


Also for use with group plan of instruction. 


Send for literature. Also information on 
the little 61 note Starr Piano. 


Just the instrument for class and studio. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY 
Established 1872 * Richmond, Indiana 


whatever size and dimensions and as far 
as they extend in registration they show 
the like excellency. Even greater propor- 
tionate impression has been made at 
times with instruments of smaller scope. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


165 Woodland St. 


Faust School ot Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 
Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS, 


HARMONY BY MAIL 


A practical and thorough course of 40 lessons. 
Small monthly payments. 
Send for Prospectus and Rates. Mss. corrected. 
Music composed, send poem for estimate. 


ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 
1511 Boone Court, Lakeland, Fla. 


YOU WILL RECEIVE MUSIC AND ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL 


for CHRISTMAS 


free of charge (except postage) for an examination period 
of one month, if you mark the items in which you 
are interested, sign and mail this advertisement to us. 


[] OPERETTAS L] CANTATAS [] PART SONGS 


for CHILDREN 

[1 UNISON (2 PART (S.A.) 

(113 PART (S.S.A.) [3 PART (S.A.B.) 
(14 PART (S.A.T.B.) 


for ADULTS 
(0 2 PART (S.A.) 
(13 PART (S.S.A.) [3 PART (S.A.B.) 
(] 4 PART (S.A.T.B.) 
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ORGAN AND (HOIR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
By Dr. Henry S. Fry 


ForMER PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS, 
DEAN OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER OF THE A. G, O. 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Q. Will 
the 
especially € 
strong enough for an auditorium seating 350? 
Suggestions for improvement will be appre- 
ciated. 


advise me whether 
are well balanced, 
consider the pedal 


you kindly 
specifications below 
whether you 


GRBAT ORGAN 


Open Diapason...8' Flute Celeste..... 8’ 
Doppel Plute..... 8’ Flute @Amour....+4' 
ALCOWRE ein site o> 8’ Harmonic Tuba...8' 
Spitz Flute....... 8’ Tubular Chimes. 


SWELL ORGAN 


English Diapason.8'’ Viol Celeste...... 8’ 
PACOUMG nites s .'e orece 8’ Flute @Amour....4’ 
Viol d’Orchestre..8’ Oboe Horn....... 8’ 
Spite Flute......8' Harmonic Tuba...8' 
Vor Humana..... 8’ 
PEDAL ORGAN 
Bourdon ....... 16' - 16’ 


The Bourdon is an extension of Great Dop- 
pel Flute, and the Open Diapason an, exten- 
sion of the Great Open Diapason.—C. F. R. 


A. 


/ The Great Organ does not contain a 
Suitable accompanying stop for the solo 
effects on the swell organ. The Aeoline is 


likely to be too soft and the other stops too 
loud. ‘The Great organ also lacks a stop of 
4’ piteh of brilliant character. The Spitz 
Flute is not sufliciently flute-like in charac- 
ter for use in an organ of this size. We 
therefore suggest the following for the Great 
organ, based on the specification given: Open 
Diapason 8’, Doppel Flute 8’, Dulciana 8’, 
Concert Flute 8’, Flute Celeste 8’, Flute 4’, 


Octave 4’, Harmonica Tuba 8’, Tubular 
Chimes. A string stop of mild character 
might be included in the Great organ in 


place of the Flute Celeste if preferred. The 
Suggested Octave should not be an extension 
of the Great Open Diapason as the seale will 
be too large. In the Swell organ a Salicional 
and Vow Celeste will probably be more suit- 
able for an organ of this size than the sug- 
gested Viol d’ Orchestre and Viol Celeste, 
being of milder character. In this depart- 
ment a set of 97 Bourdon pipes might be in- 
cluded, which, unified, would give the follow- 
ing stops: Bourdon 16’, Stopped Diapason 
8’, Flute 4’, Nasard 2-2/3’, Flautino 2’. 
(This stop may also be duplexed in the’ pedal 
organ and used as a very soft 16’ stop in 
that department.) If this is done the Great 
organ Flute d’Amour might be replaced with 
a Flute Harmonic, thus providing the organ 
with two 4’ Flutes of different character. 
We should of course omit the Spitz Flute in 
the Swell organ also. We should prefer the 
Pedal department to be independent rather 
than extensions of manual stops. If the ex- 
tensions are made care must be taken in 
smoothing over the “break” between the wood 
pipes and the metal pipes in the Open Dia- 


pason. If the Pedal Open Diapason is of 
sufficiently large seale the . Pedal Organ 


should have adequate power for your audi- 
torium. If the soft pedal stop we have sug- 
gested is not included care must be taken 
that the Bourdon is not too heavy for use 
with soft manual stops. The soft stop 
Should be included, if possible, as it will 
take care of the pedal department for use 
with the soft manual stops—the Bourdon 
will be available for the mf stops and the 
Open Diapason for heavy organ. We suggest, 
if possible, that two swell boxes be included. 


Q. I am enclosing the specification of a 
used theater organ, the purchase of which 
my church is considering for installation in 
their new church building. The building will 
have a seating capacity of about four hun- 
dred. Would it be advisable to purchase this 
instrument which has been used about four 
years? Oan you give me an estimate of the 
amount that should be paid for such an in- 
strument? I would also appreciate your nam- 
ing a list of organ builders who specialize in 
used instruments.—H. A. B. 


A. We do not recommend the use of the 
average theater organ for chureh purposes 


and would not advise the purchase of the 
instrument you have in mind. The spécifica- 
tion does not include an Open Diapason— 
the foundation tone of an organ. Nearly all 
the leading builders can probably furnish you 
with information about used organs, and 
such instruments are also, advertised in organ 
magazines, 


In a recent choir rehearsal we used 
Woodward’s “Comes, at Times, a Stillness.” 
In the latter part of the anthem a change is 


indicated by the words “andante macstoso, 


= 84.” The choirmaster called my attention 
to this, saying that he had been informed 
that Maestoso in instrumental music indi- 
cated a rather slow, majestic tempo, but in 
choir music it sometimes indicated a “cut” 
time, that is, 2/2. This was rews to me and 
I would like to know if there is any authority 
for such a statement. I know that in this 
particular case, where the metronome mark 
is given, that should govern regardless of the 
words preceding. It may be too slow for ordi- 


nary singers in this case, but I think there 
could be no doubt of the meaning when the 
metronome mark is given.—F. A. R, 


A. We have never heard of Maestoso be- 
ing an indication of ‘‘cut’’ time. While it is 
true that a mdestoso movement might be 
given in 2/2 time, the term itself would not 
be an indication of such usage. Metronome 
marks must be subject to elastic treatment, 
being controlled by acoustical conditions, size 
of auditorium and so forth. 


Q. Can you advise me where I can secure 
copies of “Twenty-five Anthems by Twenty- 
jive Composers for Twenty-five Cents,’ pub- 
lished at one time in San Francisco? 


A, Regret that we cannot find any infor- 
mation in reference to the Collection you 
name. 


_Q. Will you explain to me the exact posi- 
tion of the hand and arm while observing 
rests in organ music? In Thayer's “Art of 
Organ-Playing” we read, “The wrist is never 
uscd in legitimate organ-playing, all chords 
being struck by the forearm moving from the 
elbow. Does this mean the wrist is not used 
when taking rests? Is the arm, after the 
chord is played, lifted to the same position 
as before the chord is played (as on page 4 
of the same volume)? Just before lifting my 
jingers from the keys I cither raise or lower. 
my wrist.—M, R. 


A.. We do not agree with the statement 
you quote and prefer the relaxing of the wrist 
when the “feel” of the passage ¢alls for such 
conditions. In a succession of chords the 
arm will probably return to approximately 
the same position after the striking of each 
chord. The lifting of the arm, may, of course, 
include a relaxed wrist, if desired. Quite 
an extended article on ‘Manual Touch” will 
be found in “‘Organ-Playing, Its Technique and 
Expression,” by Hull. 


Q. I am very much interested in pipe or- 
gans and am taking organ lessons. Would it 
be advisable for me to start learning to play 
@ violin when I have had so far only four 
organ lessons? Why is it that most of the 
new large oryans have old-fashioned stops 
instead of the new tablets? The most at- 
tractive theater in our town has a large or- 
gan, at least it is considered large, because 
it is the only one with three manuals, and 
has, I think, over one thousand pipes. Ac- 
cording to a statement made in our local 
paper at the time of its arrival it has one 
hundred and ten tablets. Is this a really 
large organ? How much approximately 
would an organ of the following specification 
cost? Is it a good size for the home? 

Pedal—Bourdon 16’, Lieblich Gedackt 16’, 
Cello 8’; Swell—Bourdon 16’ Open Diapason 
8’, Viol @ Orchestre 8’, Vow Celeste 8’, Aeo- 
line 8’, Stopped Flute 8', Flute Harmonic 4’, 
Oboe 8’; Great—Open Diapason 8’, Viol @ Gam- 
ba 8’, Dulciana 8', Lieblich Gedackt 8', Me- 
lodia 8’, Octave 4’, Flute @Amour 4 ; Coup- 
lers--Great to Pedal, Swell to Pedal, Swell 
to Swell 4’ and 16’, Great to Great 4’, Swell 
to Great 8/-4'-16’. Do all theater organs have 
double touch? What is the usual charge for 
a new set of contact pins? The organ in our 
church needs a new set of them or a new 
Console.—B. S. 


A. We see no objection to your studying 
violin simultaneously with your organ work 
if you have the necessary time to devote to 
both studies. There are many large organs 
equipped with key-stops. It happens that a 
number of the recent large ones have been 
built by a firm that does not use stop-keys 
except for couplers, but a survey of the 
large instruments built during the last ten 
or fifteen years shows a large number using 
stop-keys. Many organists still prefer the 
draw-knobs. An organ of one thousand pipes 
is a comparatively small instrument, and 
the one hundred and ten tablets are un- 
doubtedly due to unification and duplexing. 
The specification you name for a house or- 
gan would cost from about $6500 up, depend- 
ing on the builder selected and details such 
as number of swell boxes and so forth. These 
prices would not inelude case work. This 
sized organ should prove satisfactory for the 
home. If a Viol d’Orchestre is included as 
specified, the Celeste should be Viole Celeste 
instead of Vox Celeste. We suggest also the 
addition of Sw. to Pedal 4’ and Gr. to Pedal 
4’ Couplers. Theater organs are not all 
equipped with double touch. We cannot give 
you a price on contact pins. You might se- 
cure this information by communicating with 
an organ supply house giving size of organ, 
name of builder and so forth. 


Q. Can you give me the names of solos 
for pedals only? I have tried many music 
firms but none seem to send what I want. 

A. We suggest the following, which the 
Publishers of Tue Hrupy will endeavor to se- 
cure for you if you wish them. 


Etude for Pedals alone in A........- Alkan 
Etude for Pedals alone in F sharp eget 
an 


+ 


_ I have bcen both a church and theater 
organist at intervals for several years, but 
have never quite understood the mechanical 
side of the organ. I am interested in know- 
ing just how organs are tuned, how different 
types of stops function, and other material 
of this nature. Will you please suggest the 
name of a book which would give me this in- 
formation, also where I might obtain it, and 
the purchase price? I would appreciate the 
names of three companies manufacturing two 
manual reed organs with pedals. Do you 
think that $2,000 would buy a very suitable 
residence pipe organ ?—J. S. 

A. For information as to tuning and so 
forth we suggest one of the following books : 
Organ Construction »..-Hinton $6.00 
Modern Organ Tuning..... ‘ -Smith 1.25 
Practical Organ Building..... Dickson 1.75 

For information as to different types of 
rine we ane their Artistic Registration” 
x Stops an eir istic Ss 

Ses < Audsley $2.25 

We shall answer your inquiry as to organ 

builders by mail. 


Q. Since last September T have been play- 
ing a two manual and pedal reed organ made 
in Needham, New York. Can you tell who the 
maker is? I enclose a list of stops. The 
Vow Humana softens the whole organ and 
vibrates on Gamba and Flute together, not 
separately. The Great Trumpet is very dis- 
agrecable, The Swell pedal operates on the 
Great. Should this be so? Years ago I played 
a three manual pipe organ for two years, 
and this recd organ and its tricks nearly set 


Choirmaster’s Guid 


(a) in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate diffi 
while (b) anthems are easier ones. 


{ these works may secure. 


Date MORNING SERVICE 
_ PRELUDE 
OrgarntiBerceuser i. waianinrele +> wernt 
Pianos Romancette ....0.....+++soaar 
Ss 
E ANTHEMS 
(a) Come Unto Him...5..... . Gounod 
Vv (Cb) Loves Divities malls cnet ote vere Dale 
E 4 OFFERTORY 
N Holy Father, Cheer Our Way....Reed 
T (Tenor solo) 
H POSTLUDE 
Organ: Postlude .........-.....Rogers 
Piano: Minuet from Symphony in 
E-flat. . Mozart 
PRELUDE 
iB Organ: Altar Flowers .......--. Lacey 
Oo Piano: Prize Song .....Wagner-Bendel 
U ANTHEMS 
R (a) Fairest Lord Jesus........ . .Marzo 
T (b) The Lord is My Shepherd. . Martin 
rE: OFFERTORY 
E Before Thy Throne....... ..Neidlinger 
(Alto solo) 
N > 
T POSTLUDE 
O: : Sweet Hour of Prayer 
H pad Sp ‘A. F. Loud 
Piano: March of the Choristers. .Keats 
T é PRELUDE 
Organ: Song of Triumph....... Rogers 
x Piano: Venite Adoremus...... Bernard 
N ANTHEMS 
TT (a) The Angels’ Christmas Message 
Greely 
ve (b) Make Room for Him.......Barnes 
F OFFERTORY 
I Adoration ain) emitteis atlas Borowski - 
R (Tenor solo) 
Ss POSTLUDE 
1: Organ: Festal: Piece: ...... 5... Sears 
Piano: March Carillon......... Hanson 
ae PRELUDE 
WwW Adagio and Allegro....... SOY Corelli 
E (Violin, with Organ or Piano Accpt.) 
N ANTHEMS 
A (a) O Come Before His Presence : 
Y Martin 
(b) O Word of God Incarnate. .Gounod 
E OFFERTORY 
I As Pants the Weary Heart....... Jones 
& (Duet) 
H POSTLUDE 
a Organ: Love Dreams ....... 65+ 0% Liszt 
H Piano: Warrior’s Song .......-. Heller 
Anyone interested in any 0 
ofe for examination 


——— 


EVENING 


PRELUDE — 
Organ: Romance in A. 
Piano: Angels Ever Bright 

ANTHEMS 


(a) Now the Day is Over.. 
(b) Seek Ye the Lord..... 


| OFFERTORY 
At Eve It Shall be Light. Es: 
(Duet) 


are 


POSTLUDE | 


Organ: Allegro Pomposo 
Piano: My Heart is Ever 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Elegy 
Piano: Romance 


(b) The Lord is My 


OFFERTO 
Babylon J 2s sie eee 
’ (Soprano «solo 
POSTLUDE 


Organ: Cathedral Shado 
Piano: March from Ca 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Prayer and Cradl 
Piano: Silent Night..... 
ANTHEM: 
(a) The Virgin by the 


(b) How Sweet the Name. 
OFFERTOR 
Blessed, O Blessed... 


(Baritone 


Organ: Andantino in B 
Piano: O Holy Night.. 


' PRELUD 
Organ: Otfertory in G... 
Pianao: March 


see eee 


ANTHE 
(a) Hear, O Lord . 
(b) The Good Shepher 


OFFER 


An Old Portrait .... 
(Violin, with Organ or 


POSTLI 


Organ: Evening Pa 
Piano: March of t 
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OU will be doubly welcome everye 
where when you learn to playa Conn, 
Chances to join a band or orchestra, to 
‘ travel, to make extra money. Conns are 
© 4 the choice of Sousa and the world's great- 
est artists. Easiest to play. Recommended 
to beginners for quicker progress. 
FREE TRIAL, EASY PAYMENTS 
on any Conn. No matter which band or 
orchestra instrument interests you most, 
Conn will send you a special booklet on 
that instrument giving valuable facts. 
Cc. G. CONN, Ltd., 1013 Conn Bldg, 
Elkhart, Ind. 
~~ 
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i 
Y TO LEARN! 
is music of LA TOSCA Piano 
"} taken America by storm. In 
‘on the stage, over the air. And 
* homes— EVERY WHERE-—you 
tmelody with its unrivalled pep 
J dit’s so easy to learn! If you play 
=\ready halfa LA TOSCA player. 
ling or playing this instrument! 


for free Booklet K giving 
on and prices of the full 
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GRETSCH MFG. CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| stributors of 


TOSCA 
: Accordions 
= 


TURY” and get the best 
usic. It’s 15¢ (20c in Can- 
teachers use it. Parents ap- 
saving and the pupil gets 
free catalog of 2500 se- 
your dealers, or write us. 


ic Publishing Co. 


515° 


iW York City 


& SON CO. 
OHIO 


BANDs AND ORCHESTRAS 
(Continued from page 703) 


Staccato 


This is of vital importance, for correct 
breath-taking (like correct bowing) is the 
first principle of correct phrasing. 

After more sustaining power is devel- 
oped through tone practice, these scales 
may be played 16 beats to a breath. These 
exercises should also be played in all va- 
rieties of dynamic gradations. 

In playing scalistic exercises in quarters 
or eighths or sixteenths, 


Ex.4 


Za 


the ninth should be played so as to make 
for evenness. These should also be played 
legato, staccato, and slurred. 


Ex.5 


At this point care in articulation should 
begin to be inculcated by the careful prac- 
tice of these exercises in the various artic- 
ulations indicated—the conductor being 
careful to instruct that the first of a group 


stitutions are valuable. 


pupils. 
should prove most stimulating. 


be an Erupe subscriber. 


be given to each contestant. 


by adequate postage. 


First Prize: 
Second Prize: 
Third Prize: 
The Instruments to be selected by THe Erup— Music MaGaAztne, from 
the catalogs of Representative Manufacturers. 
Open to All School Boys and School Girls. 
Tue Etupe will give these prizes for the best three compositions, of 
five hundred words each, on the subject: 


THE VALUE OF OUR. SCHOOL BAND OR ORCHESTRA 


We are convinced that bands and orchestras in schools have a great 
educational and inspirational importance. 
school boys and the school girls themselves why they believe these in- 
When possible we want facts, real experiences 
showing the influence of the band upon the work and the morale of the 
Frank honest expressions of opinion from active young minds 


of slurred notes should be slightly accented 
and that the last of a slurred group should 
be shortened and softened: 


In the playing sixteenth-note exercises 
repeat each one, playing it wth a single 


breath. Later play them four times. These 
should also be played with a light staccato, 
Iegato, slurred, and in the various articula- 
tions; also at different tempos and with 
vitardandos, accelerandos, crescendos, di- 
minuendos, and so forth. The director must 
exercise considerable imagination and in- 
genuity if this work is to be properly ef- 
fective and interesting. And, above all, 
he must be both conscientious and exact- 
ing if it is to be of future benefit. 

It is far more difficult to secure a deli- 
cate pianissimo of good quality than a ro- 
bust forte, and very few bands or orchestras 
play softly enough. When you ask for a 
pianissimo and do not get it, stop and say 
so. Begin again and again until you have 
more nearly attained the effect you want. 
As time passes, demand more and more. 

It would be advisable for no conductor 
to spend time in this method of rehearsal 
unless it be done with the same meticulous 
and exacting attention as is to be bestowed 
later upon the interpretation of his pro- 
gram numbers. 


THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS IN PRIZES OF 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


$150.00 
$100.00 
$ 50.00 


But we want to know from the 


Conditions 
1. The prize is open to any student in any public, - parochial or high 
school in this or any other country. 


The contestant need not necessarily 


2. All compositions submitted to the office of Tur Erupe must bear a 
postmark not later than April 15, 1931. 
3. In the case of a tie a prize equal to the above mentioned amount will 


4, All compositions must be written on one side only of each sheet of paper. 
Typewritten manuscripts are desirable but not necessary. 

5. THE ETUDE RESERVES THE RIGHT TO PRINT, at regular 
space rates, compositions accepted but not winning the prize. 

6. Owing to the immense correspondence at THE Erupe offices, no com- 
positions will be returned unless especially requested and accompanied 


7, Every composition must bear at the top: 
Submitted in the School Band and Orchestra Contest. 


My, Name 182 s.cciee es renee sens My age is....... My address is 
Sn SEIN OSD OC Ivana pupil Orrthe. 1: oaks. see dene eur School. 
The name of my music supervisor in school is............... bs Sean en 
The Instrument I play or desire to play is......... POR Ks Pilate a U 


8. All compositions must be the original work of the pupil unaided by 
adult assistance other than that which the pupil has acquired in the 
regular course of school instruction. 
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Social opportunities; money-making op- 
portunities; friends; trips; popularity every- 
where, these are the kind of ‘breaks’? you 
get when you can play an instrument. 
Either trumpet or trombone is ideal for a 
young man. Buescher has made them easy 
to master; beautiful to hear. 


Take One Home for Six Days 


Try any Buescher in your own home six 
days free. Test yourself. See how easy. Send 
coupon for beautiful illustrated folder- 
catalog of your favorite instrument. Easy 
terms. Play while you pay. Tear out coupon 
now. No obligation. Mail right away. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1016 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 25 


Without obligating me, please send catalog of 
{ ] Saxophones f }] Trumpets { ] Trombones 
Mention any other. My age is. 

Name. 

Street Address. 

Town State 


Axel Christensen’s new Instruction 
JAZZ Book gives a complete course in 
Modern Piano Playing, breaks, fills, 
etc. Sent postpaid for $2.00. Teachers wanted where we are 
not represented. AXEL CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 
= Chicago 


OF MUSIC. 750 Kimball Building 


RERADIC”” 


LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 


168 pases of radio bargains. New 1931 Screen 
Grid, all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful Con- 
soles—also battery operated sets. Write today. 


ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
711 W. LAKE ST. DEPT. 78 CHICAGO 


find Out 
About the 


on the new 


LEWIS 


INSTRUMENTS 


Write for full details and descrip- 
tive literature on the new Lewis 
“‘Standard’”’ and ‘‘Polyphonic’’ Band 
Instruments. These high grade instru- 
ments are made In the United States 
by one of the oldest and best recog- 
nized manufacturers. Attractive pric- 
es, direct to you. Easy payment plan 
if desired. FREE TRIAL. You will be 
well rewarded to see the value-giving 
offers on this quality line! 

The same standards of tone, de- 
Peneanlstye and craftsmanship that 
lave characterized Lewis stringed in- 
struments since 1886 are built into 
the new Lewis band instruments, Hasy 
for beginners to play, and inspiring 
to_professionals, All school music su- 
pervisors and band directors should investigate the re- 
markable offers on this excellent line. Send the coupon 
below for full information! 


—also New Catalog 6 pages of useful inform- 
of String Instruments ation. Describes carefully 


selected lines of vio- 
lins, violas, cellos, etc., and all accessories fully 
graded for the student, teacher and concert artist. 
Direct-to-you prices, This catalog sent FREE— 
just check the space indicated in the coupon. 
On request also: a list of genuine old yiolins— 
a wonderful selection, Professional violinists: i 
You will find our goods dependable, our prices 
reliable, and our service prompt at all times. 
Your professional card will be appreciated 
with the coupon, Write today! 
WM. LEWIS & SON (Est. 1886) 
207 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Mlinois 
eae CS Come es eas et pees Sy ee a Ca om Ot 
WM. LEWIS & SON, Dept. 1817 
I 207 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send me, without obligation, as checked:— 
O Check here if you wish Band Instruments Catalog. 
© Check here if you wish String Instruments Catalog. 
OC Check here if you wish list of old violins. 
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(Leopold Auer was born in Veszprém, 
Hungary, June 7, 1845, and died in Dres- 
den, Germany, July 15, 1930. A violinist 
of renown, he is still more famous as a 
teacher. He was the pupil successively of 
Ridley Kohne at Budapest, of Dont at the 
Vienna Conservatorium and of Joachim at 
Hanover. In 1868 he became professor 
at the Imperial Conservatorium, at what 
was then St. Petersburg, and taught there 
until 1917. Here it was that he taught 
many of his since famous pupils. In Lon- 
don he had a studio during the summers 


from 1906 to 1911 and in Dresden from’ 


1912 to 1914. In May, 1917, after the first 
revolution, he left Petrograd and soon 
after came to America, taking up his resi- 
dence in New York where he was active 
as a teacher until his death.) 


EOPOLD AUER was of the cali- 


bre which is forever proving new 
worths. Besides training most of 


the great virtuosi of the present day he 
gave in writing, for the perusal of future 
ages, a clear summary of his methods of 
teaching. The greater part of his life was 
devoted to the work of instruction, and, 
of his many pupils, some, though still ob- 
scure in comparison to their great master, 
may one day be found to be worthy peda- 
gogues to carry on his work. 

The list of pupils who have attained 
success is, in itself, significant: Richard 
Bourgin, Eddie Brown, Mischa Elman, 
Thelma Given, Jascha Heifetz, Francis 
MacMillan (also for many years a pupil 
of Mr. Robert Braine, Editor of The Vio- 
inists’ Etude), Isolde Menges, Kathleen 
Parlow, Mischel Piastro, Ruth Ray, Max 
Rosen, Toscha Seidel and Efrem Zimbalist. 

The scope of the work accomplished by 
Auer might be the more vividly brought 
to mind by sketching in a few broad lines 
the progress of violin playing from the 
seventeenth century, when the violin itself 
came into existence in its present form, 
to the present day. Then it was considered 
merely as an accompanying instrument, to 
follow the voice or the dance, interspers- 
ing through their threads of melody or 
rhythm darts of color in the shape of trills 
and other embellishments. The “fiddler” 
was just what that name implies today— 
one who could scrape out a merry tune or 
whine out a sentimental ditty. 


‘The Fire-Brand 


HEN CAME Paganini to carry the 
torch of Tartini’s slow lighting. 
Fully convinced of his supernatural pow- 
ers he trilled as the devil taught him to 
trill, he leaped heights of tone only angels 
might assay (the people of his generation 
thought it astounding if anyone went even 
beyond the fourth position) ; he aroused his 
audiences to a state bordering on divine 
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Che Passing of Leopold Auer 


World Famous Hungarian Violinist and Geacher 


By Hopgz STODDARD 


LEOPOLD AUER 


frenzy. Having been made “violin-minded” 
by him, the world of that day began to 
realize that the four left hand fingers 
had within them the power to produce such 
beauty as the heart cries after; it began 
to sense that the bow arm was an artist 
with unrivalled propensities. But, ob- 
sessed with this new discovery, it began 
to cavort, to caper and to chord to a gro- 
tesque degree. The violin was a box 
from which issued fireworks such as never 
before had widened the eyes of men. This 
was the pastime of practically all violinists 
up to the middle of the nineteenth century, 
though such masters as Rode, Kreutzer and 
Viotti sought somewhat to subdue the glare 
with their solid technical studies. 

But of late have appeared such masters 
as Ysaye, Joachim and Auer who redis- 
covered the violin as an instrument of 
rare rhythmic and melodic possibilities. 
Auer was in a sense the culmination of 
this movement. He set forth a plan of 
violin playing which made expression, the 
full legato tone, the desideratum of all 
violinists. 


The Auer School 


T HE FOLLOWING points might serve 
to mark the outstanding character- 
istics of Auer’s school: 

1. The wnportance of mental agility. 
Auer taught that the systems of all 
great violinists, their charts, their dia- 
grams for finger and bow placement, 
and their carefully thought out precepts 
concerning economy of motion, go for 
naught if the mental processes are not 


actively concerned in these maneuvers. 
If the pupil is not intellectually alert, no 
amount of teaching can make him physi- 
cally so. It is the correlation of brain 
and muscle that make for violinistic vir- 
tuosity. 

2. Full development of individuality. 
Auer taught not by system but by in- 
dividual contact. To each of his pupils 
he gave all his ingenuity to cultivate the 
particular type of genius inherent in that 
pupil. He allowed variations in posi- 
tion to correspond with different types of 
hands and arms. For instance, he made 
no hard and fast rule as to whether the 
little finger should be kept on the bow, 
and no blanket precept regarding the 
pressure of the left fingers on the finger- 
board. He said, “I have always insisted 
on the one great principle that my pupils 
express themselves, and that they must 
not try to express me.” 

3. Training in bowing before fingering 
is attempted. One pupil of Auer told the 
writer that he was kept on his bowing 
studies for a year before being allowed 
to finger at all. Auer’s “Graded Violin 
Studies, Book 1,” covering a year’s work 
is devoted exclusively to bowing exer- 
cises. The wisdom of this is seen if we 
think back to our early study of violin. 
We remember the extreme difficulty ex- 
perienced in learning fingering and bow- 
ing simultaneously, each being more or 
less neglected in the endeavor to corre- 
late the two. 

4. The position of arms and hands 
most conducive to the freest manipula- 
tion of the violin. 

a. The head of the instrument is so held 
that the eyes gazing straight ahead 
may be centered upon it. The left 
arm should be thrust forward under 
the back of the violin so that the fin- 
gers will fall perpendicularly on the 
strings. 

b. There should be no “shoving of the 
shoulder underneath the violin.” 
Under this head comes Auer’s de- 
crying of the shoulder pad,, his con- 
tention being that it robs the violm 
of a third of its tone. 

c. The violin should be lifted as high 
as possible, in order to faciliate the 
change from one position to another. 

d. The distance between the arms 
should be lessened as much as is 
possible, Inclining the body slight- 
ly to the left helps in this regard. 

Always, always, Leopold Auer empha- 
sized beauiful tone. That, first of all, 
should be.the pupil’s goal, and the method 
of reaching it was the method best adapted 
to that pupil. Never was he weary of 
reiterating, “Sing, sing on your. violin! 
It is the only way in which to. make its 
voice tolerable to the listener.” 

So this great master, with his regard 
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DHE present generation of art- 
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_ JOSEPH JOACHIM AND CLARA SCHUMANN 
rom a Contemporary Lithograph 


general—so far as the left hand is con- 
cerned—such changes may be designated as 
a different manner of employing the fin- 
gers, rather than as the creation of any 
new technical problem or the production 
of any new musical effect. 

Prominent among these changes is the 
persistent employment of the third finger, 
instead of the fourth, in all upward leaps 
on the finger-board. Eliminating the ques- 
tion of good taste, it is exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether such a preference can long 
survive, if for no other reason than that 
deliberate neglect of a digit naturally 
weakens it. 

Highly interesting, if slightly irrelevant, 
is a question which has remained either 
underestimated or  unperceived _ since 
Kreutzer’s day. It was Kreutzer who, more 
clearly than any other violinist, directed 
our attention to the vital principle which 
underlies all left-hand technic. The value 
of his 42 studies has remained universally 
unchallenged, but what has undeniably es- 
caped the observation of the majority of 
players is a great truth which no master 
other than “Kreutzer has revealed to us. 
And this truth, shorn of its environment 
and relationships, points to the secret of 
all digital strength, accuracy, precision and 
dexterity. 

Kreutzer, unfortunately, delivered to the 
violin world no message in a language 
which could be clearly and easily appre- 
hended. It is even possible that he did 
not fully realize how vital some verbal 
elucidation of his discovery would prove 
to future generations of players. He has 
simply given us, in musical terms, the re- 
sults of his logical reasoning, and only a 
fragment of the truth he wished to convey 
is generally perceived and understood. 


The Essence of Left-Hand Technic 


HY DID Kreutzer devote such a 

substantial portion of his 42 studies 
to the trill? Surely not because, in his 
estimation, the study of a mere musical 
ornament was worthy of more thought and 
attention than all other problems and sub- 
tleties of left-hand technic! No, Kreutzer 
had made a discovery. He had analyzed 
the trill, not as an ornament occurring 
more or less frequently in a musical com- 
position, but as a vital member of the 
anatomy, so to speak, of violin technic. 
He found—possibly to his own amazement 
—that, hidden away under the external 


(Continued on page 753) 


4 
You cant 
fool the 
microscope 


Here is visible proof of the 
superior smoothness of the 
Concert Master. Though mag- 


nified 75 times, you cannot 


Compare these microphotographs of an ordi- 

nary violin string (shown at the top and right) 

and the Concert Master (shown directly above). 

Enlargement 75 times does not disclose a flaw 

in the Concert Master, whereas the other string 
is rough and uneven. 
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Ordinary string enlarged 75 times 


detect a single flaw or rough 
spot in this splendid violin 
string. 

That is why many promi- 
nent artists such as Jascha 
Heifetz and Fritz Kreisler 
favor the Concert Master for 
outstanding accuracy, tone and 
strength. Try a set on your 
own violin. Armour and Com- 
pany, Dept. E-110, Chicago, Ml. 

» = «8 


Listen To the Armour Hour every Friday night 
over 36 stations associated with N.B.C. Eastern 
Standard Time 9.30 p.m.-10. p.m. The Armour 
Orchestra uses Concert Master strings exclusively. 


the Concert Master 


LIQUIDATION 
SALE 


Cy) Entire stock will be sold of Old 
and Used Violins “Gemunder 


Art'' Violins, German Violins, 
Bows, Cases, Strings and Wood. 


Send for Catalog E 


and Discounts 


August Gemunder & Sons 
119 West 42d Street New York 


FERRON & KROEPLIN 


EsTABLIsHED 1895 


Rare Old and New Violins 


Artistic Repairing 


Kimball Hall, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 

Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 
find it. 

Send for list of 
most popular styles 


TINDALE CABINET CO. 
40-46 Lawrence St. 
Flushing, New York 


RAYNE RINTERS 


and ENGRAVERS 


Y PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE 
o~ ™~ WRITE FOR PRICES ~ ~~ 


2054 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 


violin strings 
e 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the way to prevent nairfrom growing ugain. - 
Use it privately, at home. Bookletfree, Write today 
enclosing three red stamps. We teach Beauty Culture. 
D. J. Mahler, 140-A Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


@3 


The 
finer things 


MODERNITY and beauty are gra- 
ciously combined at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. 


Come for a day, or a week, or 
a year. Enjoy the salt sea air. 
Good food. Rest in the sun on 
the Ocean Deck. Bathe in the 
clear, bright sea. Have tea to 
the strains of Boccherini. In the 
background is an informal 
friendliness that makes every 
minute of your stay a pleasure. 


Write for full information. 
There is a Motoramp garage. 


American and European Plans 


Chalifonte- 
Haddon Hall 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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Music Buyers Everywhere! Here is 
PRESSER’S 


NEW MUSIC 
| ANNOUNCEMENT 


THIS LIST INCLUDES RECENT 
SHEET MUSIC AND OCTAVO 
PUBLICATIONS 


FRANK LYONS 


Any of the Numbers in This List May Be Had for Examination 


PIANO SOLOS 


THREE 
CHARACTERISTIC 
PIECES 


For the Pianoforte 
By MILDRED ADAIR 
Grade 2 
A Crooning Song 
In the Cathedral 


BENSON, G. N. 

Whispering Voices 

CLARK, F. A. 

To the Front, Military 
March 

OHNSON, WALLACE A. 
<eep in Step, March...2 

Under the Fingers, 

Waltz 


PIANO DUET 


CLARK, F. A. 
To the Front, Military 
March 3 


PIPE ORGAN 


HOGAN, PARKE V. 
Dusk to Dawn 


SIX SHORT PIECES 


. For Organs 

of One or Two Manuals 

By JAMES H. ROGERS 
25031 Song of. Triumph 
25032 Joyous March .. 
25033 Song of April .. 
25034 Scherzino 
25035 Capriccietto 
25036 Postlude 


SCARMOLIN, A. LOUIS 
25007 Postlude in D 3 
WIDOR, CHARLES MARIE 
30080 Toccata in F from the “Fifth 
Organ Symphony”...5 1.00 


SONGS AND BALLADS 
CHADWICK, G. W. 
30073 Faith (g—E flat)........ 50 


HESSELBERG, EDOUARD 
30040 If I Were a Rose (d flat— 


30065 


Music Supply House for 
Everything in Music Publications 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CAPITALIZE YOUR MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE 


Have you read the details of the three interesting contests that are being 
announced in this issue? If not, turn to pages 700, 741, and 760, and read how 
you can turn your musical knowledge and your power of composition into real 


poses @ For those desiring to own a fine instrument, the band and orchestra con- 
e 


test o 


cost to you. 


rs an excellent opportunity to realize this ambition. 
before has there been such interest in bands and orchestras. Your school undoubtedly 
has one, and if you are not a member, start at once to qualify b 
test with the possibility of securing a fine instrument of a national y known make atno 
Perhaps you will be one of the fortunate winners. 


FOUR TONE SKETCHES 


For the Pianoforte 
By WILLIAM M, FELTON 
Grade 2 
25090 Nodding Tulips 
25091 Little Snowman 
25092 Prayer of the Chimes... 
25093 Song of the Anvil....... 


Cat. No. 


KINSEY, HAGUE 
25098 On Parade 


25025 


Consolation 

NEVIN, ETHELBERT 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose....4% 
NEVIN, GORDON BALCH 
Sunlight and Shadow... . 


6 50 
WILLIAMS, FREDERICK aoe 


Memories of the Ball...3 


ANTHEMS 


Mixed Voices 


BEETHOVEN, L. VAN 
20978 Hallelujah Chorus from 
“Mount of Olives”... 
CLARE, EDWYN A. 


* 20977 Magnificat_and Nunc Dim- 


ittis in 


20975 The Lord My Pasture 
Shall Prepare 
20974 Love Divine 


35035 
35040 


20967 Awake! Awake! 
ROOT, FREDERICK W. 
35023 Soft, Floating on the 


20968 


Men’s Voices 
EFFINGER, STANLEY S. 
I Shall Not Pass Again 

This Way 


PART SONGS 


Mixed Voices 


STRAUSS, JOHANN 
Springtime 


Treble Voices 


SCHUTT, EDOUARD 
The Joy of Spring 
(3 Part) 


Men’s Voices 


ROOT, GEO. F. 
The Old Canoe 


SCHOOL CHORUSES 


CHANDLER, NELLIE PLACE 


35037. We Come, Come 
(Mixed Voices) 
SOULAGE, MARCELLE 
20948 With Step Light and 
Gladsome (2 Part).. 


ao 10 
TOOGOOD, CORA CASSARD 


Rememter that never 


entering. this con- 


publications.) 


Unknown Maker. 


D. A. P.—Sorry that I can find no record 
of your violin or the history of its maker. 
There are thousands of violin makers, old 
and new, whose fame is only local. 


Bowings. 


L. B.—You will find the article on the 
vibrato, which you are seeking, on page 10, 
in the work, ‘How to Produce a Beautiful 
Tone.” There is also an excellent chapter 
on the vibrato in the work, “Violin Teaching 
and Violin Study,’’ by Gruenberg. 2—Unless 
it is specifically marked, it is sometimes diffi- 
eult for a violin student to know where to 
apply the spiccato bowing. If you have a 
teacher he will mark the best forms of bow- 
ings for the various passages. With much 
experience in violin playing, you will in time 
yourself learn what form of bowing is_the 
most effective for a given passage. Com- 
posers of violin music should mark where a 
specific bowing like ‘“spiccato,” “richochét,” 
or “martelé” is intended, but they are very 
lax in this matter, Professional violinists 
know what bowing is the most effective, but 
students are often at sea unless it is marked. 


The Concertino. 


L. A. L.—‘Concertino” is the diminutive 
for “concerto.” A violin “concertino” or a 
“pupil’s concerto” is a piece in the style of a 
eoncerto, although not so difficult or elab- 
orate. Concertinos and pupils’ concertos are 
largely used as an introduction to concerto 
playing, so that the pupil may early imbibe 
the “concerto” style. The Seitz ‘Pupils Con- 
certos” (some of which are in the first posi- 
tion and comparatively easy) are in very 
general use. They are written in several 
movements and serve as admirable introduc- 
tions to the study of the more difficult con- 
certos. They are melodious, and are very 
effective for students to play in public. Other 
concertinos which are widely used are those 
by H. Sitt, G. Strube, J. Bloch, H. Chevallier, 
G. Hollander, A. Huber, R. Ortmans, O. Ried- 
ing, A. Seybold and others. One of the 
easier concertos which is in universal use is 
the “First Concerto in A minor,’’ by Accolay. 
This is a beautiful and effective composition, 
and can be mastered by a pe who has 
studied the three books of the Kayser Studies, 
Op. 20. This composition is frequently used 
in pupils’ recitals. 


Strengthening the Fourth Finger. 


D. D.—I do not exactly get your idea as to 
the cadenza you name. There are four 
groups of notes in the measure of this ca- 
denza. In playing this measure give one 
quarter of the bow to each group. So many 
students use nearly all the bow for the first 
two groups, and have little left for the other 
groups. Cadenzas are played ad libitum ; 
that is, the player is allowed certain liberties 
as regards the time and interpretation. In 
the measure referred to above, it would be ef- 
fective to commence in moderate time and 
gradually increase the speed. One group is 
played to each beat in the measure, 2—You 
ean strengthen your fourth finger by trilling 
with it, very slowly at first, and gradually 
increasing the speed. Place your third finger 
firmly on the string and trill with the fourth. 
Get the “School of Violin Technics, Book 1,” 
by Henry Schradieck. This. has a _ vast 
amount of material adapted for exercising 
and strengthening the fourth finger. Also, 
practice continually the trill exercises in 
Kreutzer. 


Expert Appraisal Necessary. 


H. H.—Your only possible course is to sub- 
mit your two old violins to a really eminent 


expert. You will find such’ experts only in., 


the largest cities in the world. Violins, such 
as you think yours are, are worth several 
thousand dollars each. 


First-Hand Opinions. 

T. O. T.—Sorry that I cannot give you an 
opinion as to the value of your violin with- 
out seeing it. The words inside the violin 
throw no light on the maker’s name, and are 
evidently used only by way of a trade-mark. 
Your only course is to send your violin to a 
violin dealer in one of the large cities for 
examination, or, if any good violinist visits 
your town at any time, show him the violin 
and get his opinion, If you visit_a large city 
take your violin with you and show it to a 
reputable violin dealer. 


Cello Without a Teacher. 


Cc. B.—I am afraid there is no chance of 
your learning the cello really correctly with- 
out a teacher, and a very good teacher, at 
that. However, it is possible to learn a 
little by yourself. A correspondence course 
is better than ah ree | but it would be better 
if you could have at least a few lessons from 
a teacher who could show you how to hold 
the cello and the bow, and could give you the 


By Rosert BrAINngE 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the fu 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be pt 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Etude consists 
descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. On the basis 0. 
writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. 
to say that this is impossible. The actual violin must be examined, 
majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the 
We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or 
reputable expert or dealer in such instruments. The address of such 
be obtained from the advertising columns of the Etude and ot 
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correct position of the left ha 
and so forth The fact t 
piano and your husband th 
some. You can get some i 
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fingering and the technic of 
violin are different. If 
way of hearing music, get a 1 
in on the music of the out: 
do not see how you “can tell 
playing correctly” or not, wit 
4—The Liebestrauwm by Liszt } 
be too difficult for you, since y 
self-taught as a pianist. i 
easier, and you will enjoy 
to all concerts and entertai 
cello is played, and watch th 
stantly, so as to get ideas as to 
be played. 


Address Asked For. 


I. E.—Address as follo 
Gordon, Care, Manager © 
Orchestra, Chicago, Mlinois. 


A Choice Once for All. _ 
A. E.—I cannot give 
advice, without hearing 
and examining your compo 
have to decide at once 
to become a violinist and 
tinue your commercial cou 
business girl. If you 4 
would advise you to go to 
tory or private teacher a 
for them, and also to show 
sitions. Be guided by 
whether or not you have st 
the profession. A musical 
enough to fit you for the pi 
expensive proposition. I 
finance such a course, you 
a good conservatory, stu 
theory, harmony and comp 


Appraisal Impossible. 

Cc. F.—In justice to its 
ErupeE cannot undertake 
quality of modern violins, 
instruments. Besides, I 
try to inform you concernin 
value of your violin, 
Violins made ki the same 
equally in quality and yal 
Some prove much better | 
than others, 


The Teacher's Assets. 


B. P.—A neat sign in t 
suggest, would no doubt 
new pupils, also a certain 
cious advertising. Your pi 
well taught, will, of course, 
vertisements. _2—You are 
with success in your t 
succeeded in working up a ¢ 
eight pupils in three years 
If you intend to make 


neglect your own stud 
violinists do, during th 
work. Take lessons from 
teacher as you can affor 
or more hours a day. 


Double-Stopping. 


M. B, W.—At your pr 
ress I would advise you 
dieck “Seale Studies.’ 
sixths, tenths and octay 
much in aequiring co 
sure intonation in double 
desire to obtain, Also 
double-stopping in Krew 
valuable. 


Bologna Violin. — ‘ 
G. A. R.—The correct 1 
lows: “Joannes Antonius | 
oniae Anno—.” Tran 
that ‘“Joannes Antonius 
violin at Bologna in the 
in your violin is 1767). 
Italy. I cannot tell you 
is genuine, or its value 
Send it to a dealer in- 
praisal. ’ 


Nicolas Violin. 

R. B. F.—TI find a vy 
olas, Mirecourt, priced 
logue of a well-known 
2—I can get no in at 
a violin stenciled “Medio- 
were evidently used by W 
8—Different makers_ 
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iciiously successful organizers of 
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Mirick, Upper Iowa University, 

Mo be amazingly helpful to music 
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SHOWS NEW 
EASY WAY 


pularity opens new money 
to pianists and organists. 
das piano. You master it 
n watch your earnings 
dionists are in demand 
in orchestras, for vaude- 
io and to teach this pop- 
to others. 
FOR FREE BOOK 
acknowledged leader 
8 finest Piano Accor- 
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NORTH AMERICA 


‘oice Book 
30 Days 
ee Reading 
kable book ever writ- 
VOICE... 4 
Bok datarstaines tt 
c strong, rich voices... 
i this great Voice Book 
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... othe , return it . me 
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INGER, Studio 55-87 
B10 Wilson Avenue, 
0, Illinois 
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High School Dytusic Festivals 
(Continued from page 704) 


ductors music teachers from the several 
schools. These teachers are given sugges- 
tions by the Division of Music Education 
as to interpretation of the compositions, 
but for the most part, are given a free 
hand in their conducting. 


Rehearsals 

HE chorus and orchestra rehearsals 

should be held in different places so 
that one group will not disturb the other. 
In order to save the time of the teacher- 
conductors, a schedule giving the time of 
the rehearsing of each number should be 
made by the Division. This schedule 
should be exact and kept up to the minute. 
Lateness and absence on the part of the 
students should be reduced to a minimum. 
After the first rehearsal, all absentees 
should be reported to the individual 
schools and, unless a valid excuse is given, 
their names should be replaced by those 
of other students who promise to attend 
faithfully. It is most important to have 
a waiting list for both chorus and orches- 
tra. If the students know that every one 
who applies is not accepted, it gives to 
the project added glamour. If they know 
that there are others waiting eagerly to 
replace them if they are not satisfactory 
it increases their desire to please. 

In the chorus, work for beauty of tone, 
good diction, balance of parts. In the or- 
chestra, the first care is to be in tune; 
then, uniform bowing in the string groups 
should be stressed. In both instrumental 
and choral groups, intonation, attack, re- 
lease, dynamic and rhythmic effects, alert 
response to the leader, that is, all of the 
characteristics of the perfect ensemble are 
to be striven for. 


Accompaniments 

HE ACCOMPANIST for the chorus 

should not be a student. There are 
too many occasions when a quick decision 
will save the day. We all know that the 
preliminary training should be so care- 
ful and exact that no excitement caused 
by having an audience will affect the per- 
formance. We all know also that, in spite 
of careful training, immature artists are 
like barometers. For all accompanied 
numbers, the accompaniment should be 
definite, sure and sympathetic. The ac- 
companist must be ready to act in any 
emergency, to help any part that is less 
strong than the others, to follow unusual 
whims of the conductor and so carry the 
chorus along. 

If possible, it is better to avoid the use 
of the piano with the orchestra. As it 
grows in strength there is less and less 
need of it. The director may feel well 
satisfied when the time comes that he can 
safely leave out the piano in deciding on 
his instrumentation. 

Beside the instrumental and vocal groups, 
vocal and instrumental solos, duets, string 
ensembles, combined chorus and orchestra 
numbers, will add to the variety and in- 
terest of the program. 


Arranging for the Festival 
HERE ARE certain conditions to be 
considered in selecting the place for 

the giving of the festival. In a small town, 
these considerations are naturally narrowed 
down to the resources at hand. In the large 
city, where each high school has its own 
auditorium, a more selective process can 
be followed. The school that has not only 
a large auditorium but is more or less 
centrally located is the one to choose. The 
stage must be large enough to seat the 
schorus, tiers of seats being erected for 
this purpose. 

If the orchestra pit is not of sufficient 
size to accommodate the orchestra, rows 
of chairs may be removed to give the 


necessary space. There must be adequate 
dressing room facilities for both chorus and 
orchestra. 

The best newspapers are always willing 
and anxious to give ample space to school 
news. Before the festival information 
should be furnished these papers of the 
progress being made. The personnel of 
chorus and orchestra might be printed. 
This is of interest to the students and their 
parents as well as to the general public. 
Tickets should be sent to the music critics 
of the papers so that their criticisms may 
be of profit for future performances. 

As a rule Boards of Education do not 
look with favor on ticket selling for school 
events. Admittance to these festivals is 
therefore obtained by free ticket. How- 
ever, many persons judge the value of an 
article by its price and, if they get tickets 
for a concert for nothing, feel no respon- 
sibility for using them. It is therefore 
wise to distribute more tickets than the 
capacity of the auditorium. This will in- 
sure an adequate audience. The director 
will find, however, that, after one success- 
ful festival, he need not resort to such 
a device to fill the house. His requests will 
quite exceed his supply. Tickets should 
be distributed to members of the chorus 
and orchestra before they are given to 
the schools generally. 


The Individual School Festival 

OTHING so furthers the cause of 

music in a school as does a music 
festival. This may take the place of the 
operetta. In giving a music festival in- 
stead of an operetta, the school must face 
the fact that, commercially, there will be 
less gain. Many schools stage an operetta 
each season, giving it three and four nights 
in succession and filling the house each 
night. Since the schools charge admission 
for their performances, there is much 
money obtained in this way. The profits go 
to beautifying the school, to buying special 
equipment not provided by the Board of 
Education and so forth. As a rule, the 
music festival will draw only one night’s 
audience since it will appeal only to the 
more artistically-minded members of the 
community. Hence, the monetary loss. 

If the above mentioned financial draw- 
back is considered too serious to be ig- 
nored, it would be worth while to develop 
both projects, that is, give the music 
festival in the fall term and the operetta 
in the spring term or vice versa. It is a 
good idea, too, to have a joint program 
of music and one or two one-act plays. 

Music that is being learned for the city- 
wide festival may be used effectively in 
the individual high school. In this way 
both the music and the effort expended in 
training the groups serve a two-fold pur- 
pose. Since, in a large city, the high 
schools are community organizations, the 


giving of the festival and the use of the’ 


general program will in no sense vitiate 
the success of the large festival. 

Another point of vantage in giving in- 
dividual festivals lies in the fact that many 
more students may participate than can be 
accepted for the city chorus and orchestra. 
One can use all of the members of the 
girls’ glee, the boys’ glee, and the mixed 
glee club, all of the members of orchestra, 
and string ensemble. In this way many 
students, disappointed because of not being 
chosen for membership in the large or- 
ganization, have an opportunity of public 
performance in their own schools. 


Local Talent Encouraged 
Qivren tS of outstanding musical tal- 
ent have a greater opportunity for solo 
or duet work in the small festival, since 
they do not have to compete with others 


(Continued on page 753) 
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Start a Band 
for Your School 


OU can do your school a 
real service by organizing 
aband. Alotofthe fellows, like 
yourself, will enjoy belonging 
to it, It means a better school spirit, 
good fellowship and lots of good times. 
It’s easy to start even if you are not 
able to playnow. Wewill show you how 
you can organize a band and have it 
ready to play acceptably within four 
months. Think how a band will pep up 
your games and school events! 
New methods make learning to ay 
band instruments easier thanever before. 


# It’s specially easytolearn 

on the King, the Cleve- KINGS 

land or the American : 
Standard because they are all scientifi- 
cally made to produce good music with 
least effort. ese well known instru- 
ments are sold on easy payment terms 
and on ten days’ free trial if desired. 
Write for free catalog with special in- 
structions on how to organize a band. 


y~ THE H.N. WHITE CO. 
5212-78 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
' Makers of KING, Cleveland and American 
Standard Band Instruments. 
Wide Range of Prices to Meet all Requirements 


! The H. N. White Co., 5212-78 Superior ! 

s Ave., Dept. 2 D, Cleveland, Ohio 
Kindly send me free catalog and full 

information on how to organize a band, 


Headquarters for Musical Instruments, 
Supplies and Repairs for Band, 
Orchestra, Home and School Use 


ie 


Audubon High School band, Miss Edna M. Llewellyn, 

director, New Jersey State contest prize winner 1930, 

uses Weymann “Keystone State” Instruments, 

E specialize in furnishing musical instru- 

ments for Military Bands, Bugle & Drum 

Corps, Orchestras and Rhythm Bands to 
schools and institutions. 

Distributors of Buescher and Keystone State 
band instruments, saxophones and wood-winds. 
Ludwig drums, accessories and Rhythmic sup- 
plies. Deagan professional & ryth-melody 
xylophones, bells, etc. Perfection Toy Sym- 
phony, Song and Chime Bells for Juniors. 

Schools and Fraternal Organizations 
Write for special discounts and how to obtain, 


without extra cost, a standard size silk American 
Flag with pole, stand and sling carrier. 


H. A. WEYMANN & SON, INC. 
Educational Service Department 
Tenth and Filbert Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Musical Instrument Makers Since 1864 


Now every school 
~-.,, teacher can easily and 
quickly organize a rhythm band. 
(Give your pupils the benefit of 
this fundamental musical training. 
(It increases interest in all class- 
room activities. - 
We give you com- 
plete details of 


ose to Simple sad success 

u an < 
rganize laied inate book. 
Send now for your 


copy, no obligation, 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


1017 Ludwig Bldg., 1611-27 N. Lincoln St. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
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ae a 
Sherwoat 
usic 


School 


ne 1895 


ry’ 
‘Win.H. Sherwood 


Thirty-five years of 
LEADERSHIP 


among American conservatories 
in the training of 
(7 


|Z oncert and Radio artists, opers and 
oratorio singers, and accompanists. 


v 


‘Peachers of music, dramatic art and 
dancing. 
Y 


Public school music teachers and 
supervisors. 

“¥ 
(hurch, theater, and radio organists. 


v 


(rchestta and band conductors and 
players; choral conductors. 


¥ 


(% 


omposers and arrangers. 


Radio 


and Vitaphone 
Special Department for training Radio 
and Vitaphone Artists and Radio 
Announcers, utilizing elaborate 
electrical equipment. 


Scholarships 


Series of Scholarships in Piano, 
Voice, Violin and ‘Organ awarded 
annually by Alumni Association. 


Financial Aid 
Advanced students may help defray 
expenses by teaching in our 35 
Chicago Neighborhood Branches, as 
soon, as qualified. Write for details. 


Faculty of 150. Courses lead to Certificates, 
Diplomas, Degrees. Dormitory, Symphony 
Orchestra and Band. Annual seties of 150 
recitals and concerts affords frequent 
opportunity for public appearances; students 
with outstanding talent chosen for important 
appearances as soloists with Sherwood Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Three , and four- 
manual practice organs. Moderate rates of 
tuition. 


Send for 128-page illustrated 


book containing complete 
outline of the various courses. 


Sherwood Music School 
Fine Arts Building 

418 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Why Great Artists Succeeded 


By Cuaries D. Isaacson 
No. I 


FRITZ KREISLER 


Wuat Has assured Fritz Kreisler his 
distinctive place in the affections of the 
world? 

His playing is by no means without 
flaw or blemish. Although his technical 
equipment has astonished all who- have 
heard him, there are those who are his 
superiors from a pedagogic point of view. 

His tone is not the largest,+nor the 
sweetest, nor the most luscious or sensuous. 
In matters of style, he is not the great 
classicist, nor is he the purist: While 
every violinist adores him, he is not the 
violinistic ideal, the violinist of violinists. 

On the other hand, Kreisler has never 
been considered as belonging to the popular 
school. He cannot be remembered for 
breath-taking tricks, legitimate or other- 
wise, for smashing virtuosity or sensa- 
tional showmanship. 

Fritz Kreisler is the great human being 
of violinists. Who would emulate him 
must be the possessor of a great heart, 
of an almost universal understanding and 
sympathy. 

Consider this situation, When the boy, 
Fritz Kreisler, was awarded the first 
prize at the Paris Conservatoire, Moriz 
Rosenthal, the eminent pianist, brought 
him as assisting artist on an American 


tour. Always Rosenthal would teasingly 
chide the boy: “You are only a fiddler, 
Fritz. You know nothing but how to play 


those strings. You can’t even talk about 
anything else.” 
Just a fiddler! When Fritz returned 


to Europe he had an overwhelming am- 


bition to confute the taunt of narrowness. 
As a result, he went headlong to the op- 
posite pole. He studied medicine, became 
a graduate physician, then went in for 
Greek and other classical languages, for 
poetry, for scientific investigations. 

His dream of a model day was some- 
thing like this: morning, perform a sur- 
gical operation, write a poem, translate 
a Greek epic; afternoon, play a violin re- 
cital, address a political meeting; evening, 
play a piano recital, conduct an orchestra, 
compose a symphony. His eagerness car- 
ried him too far. He became jack of all 
trades and master of none. Finally, after 
disheartening failures which nearly broke 
him mentally as well as physically, he 
found himself. 

Nevertheless, he could not remain ex- 
clusively a violinist. He is the best in- 
formed musician among violinists, the most 
resourceful and interesting conversation- 
alist among all musical artists. He is the 
kindest, most generous, freest of prejudice. 
He is the same sort of friend as was Franz 
Liszt. 

Because of the horizon of Fritz Kreis- 
ler’s human outlook, his music is rich in 
homely philosophy, vibrant with universal 
love. 

The reason Fritz Kreisler has risen 
to his eminence is stated very simply. 
Music has become for him only the medium 
of expression. He has refused to stoop 
to pettiness, remaining ever a noble man. 
In other words, he is first a man and then 
a violinist. 


Chis Chromatic Age 
(Continued from page 699) 


and should be a stern and unrelenting 
taskmaster, and, in the second place, it 
may and should be a kind and helpful 
friend.” 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS: ON 
MR. HANSEN’S ARTICLE 
1. Of what should one be particularly 
careful in the daily practice of Philipp’s 


“Complete School of Technic’? 

2. How do Godowsky’s transcriptions of 
Chopin’s Etudes differ from the originals? 

3. What aspect is most important in learn- 
ing to “bind” chromatic octaves? 

4. How may the practice of Chopin's Op. 
10, No. 2, be profitably varied? 

5. Name five modern composers who em- 
ploy double notes abundantly. 


An Overdose of Interest 


To Tuer Hrupe: 

The parents of one of Miss C’s pupils, a 
lad of ten, were exceedingly anxious to aid 
in the boy’s progress by observing the teach- 
er’s method, watching the fingering and tak- 
ing note of directions as to practice. This 
from the natural wish to “help along.’’ They 
wanted the lessons given at their home, as 
this would make their observation convenient. 
Miss C. readily consented to the request, as 
the home was near, and she felt that such 
keen interest in Harry’s musical development 
augured well for his rapid progress and 
should be encouraged. 

The boy showed decided ability and the 
lessons were most pleasant to all concerned. 
The mother would stand near, drinking in 
the directions and illustrations given by Miss 
y Often the father would ask pertinent 
questions concerning some point in the les- 
son. To the teacher all this was pleasant 
and stimulating. ‘How fine for parents to 
take such vital interest in their child’s mu- 
sic! I have not met just such an instance 
before.”’ Thus she mused. 

larry, who had at first been full of en- 
thusiasm, who practiced carefully and im- 
proved quickly, in a few weeks showed evi- 
dences of a growing indifference. Miss C. 
thought this strange, as his parents kept as 
closely in touch with the lessons as usual. 
They noticed at once when Harry began to 
grow listless and inattentive and would some- 


times reprimand him sharply. This did no 
good, although the boy really tried to brace 
up. 

Matters went from bad to worse, till one 
day Harry burst into tears, erying brokenly, 
“T don’t like so much bothering. I could get 
along if there wasn’t so much bothering, so 
now!” The parents searcely knew whether 
to laugh at this outburst or to ery. Miss C., 
however, said that the lesson had better stop 
for today, and “we'll have a little longer 
lesson next time to make up for it.” 

She went home in a very thoughtful mood. 

The next day she went to her pupil’s house 
and had a talk with his parents, giving the 
eircumstances and telling her own. thought, 
which was that;perhaps Harry ought to have 
his lessons away from his home, and that 
they should be given with no one in the room 
but herself. In a word, the parents, in their 
feeling of love and interest, had so obtruded 
their own personalities into the lesson hour 
as really to hinder the boy and sap his 
strength. . 

Hereafter Harry-¢ame to Miss C.’s studio 
for his lessons. It was a complete success ! 
Gone were the listless lessons! Gone was the 
indifference! Harry seemed like a_ new per- 
son, and his lessons became marvels of per- 
fection. In fact, he remained under Miss C.'s 
tuition for years and became one of her best 
pupils. 

Marion G. Osaoop. 


“Tt is in music that the soul, when inspired by the poetic sentiment, most 
nearly attains the great end for which it struggles—the creation of supernal 


beauty.’—EpGcar ALLAN Por. 


SCHOOL OF 


OF THE UNIVERSITY ( 


Complete curricula | 
branches of Music. Fac 


in Hill Auditorium seating 5,0 
350; student symphony ore 
bands, etc. Recitals e 
organ. Summer session” 


to August 22nd. Regular fall 
September 29th. Catalog, 


CHARLES A. SINK, P 
Box 1004, Ann : ‘N 


SCHOOL of 
MUSIC 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


Year 1929-1930 


OO uu ; vr wE 


NORTH PARK 
SCHOOL OF 


Coeducational.. . Fully accre 
All branches of music. 3 Yr 
course. 8 acre campus on a 
Our own dormitories ... Athi 

Write for free bulletin and book 


School of Music North Park 
Dept. E, Foster & Kedzie Ave.,: 


The Cornish Sch 


DRAMA — MUSIC — | 
(Est. 1914) 
Announces _ 
OPENING FALL T 
SEPTEMBER 23, 1 


Complete Catalog on 
SEATTLE, 


DEPT. 7 


MILLIKIN CONSERVA 
DECATUR, I 


Offers thoro training in music, 


Bachelor of Music Degree, lom 


cate in Piano, Voice, Violi 

Music Methods and Music 
Bulletin sent free upon 

W. ST. CLARE MI 


LAWRENCE COLL 


CONSERVATORY OF 
Appleton, Wisconsir 

All Branches of Music) 
Training for Concert and 
For Free catalog, 
CARL J. WATE 


To THe Hrvups: . 
It pleases me very much i 
this letter to you person 
inspiring and helpful your | 
Ervpp, is. It is the one pul 
just simply would not 
times I have regretted tha’ 
Tur ETupDH sooner. 
I have in mind two of t 
ETuprs you have publish 
1908, and January, 1909, 
advertised in Tor ETupDE 
sues but to no avail, I 
them complete, inc 
otherwise in good condi 
you would please advise me 
to be able to get them. q 
may give me will be we 


To Tae Ervpe: : 
Without lessening the ¥ 
as a stimulus in musical 
the phonograph is trem 
student and teacher and 8 
gated to a second place. 
form of imitation. Hundre 
made vocal and instrumen 
speak the highest artistry 
many times in succession. - 
turnes, for instance, pl 
ITere the student who st 
in such a manner of perfe 
lege of hearing the work 
the melodies sing out and 


from an artist's record. 
reproduce accurately. 
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Musston ann Answer Departvent 
Conducted By Anrsurx Dz Guiczarp 


A superb piano, capable of 
bringing out the finest in 
teacher and pupil. A special 
introductory purchase plan, 
entailing great savings is 
available to teachers. Write 


hich G (the 
i) without 
ion. You say 
FS ithe note 
indicates that 
nch, strain— 
u have to do 
duction of 
enlar force 


best teacher you 
mech and its Sizcns— 
Piame Pieces. 
3 examples: 


Played 


bt my pupéls to take the 
from the time of the suc 
ROT from that of the preced- 


the Brat mote of the follotw- 


. and the 
Staceate towch? Some 
to regard the slur 
the second note as a 
sconld you interpret 


ee erample {sec Er. 2), 
i socend and fourth notcs 
ink cminent composcrs and 
we a tic? 
gine me the title of 

Criptire Analysis of 
those cdited by 
Tong Tsland. 


and 3. 


ee, wet to be 


“Well-known 
Play Them” (Wilkin- 


me that I should 
Same length of time, 
He will not ict mec 
to make it up 
J ncn the next day. Is 
cat. 
You can never 
You should practice 
S (at least) every day 
time. This will 
t finzer facility, but 
~ A musical memory. 


cere Piece or 


. ly. 
that in taking new 
', Ro matter whether it 
in 
of the piece. 


I ought to play 
te end, as near 

on “ 
5 confused 
és all about. There 
[amerry about; the 


) te acgu ty, 
of ep Wa. acd, 
Or you to study new 
S to’ take the music 


_— it te 
y slowly with 
in i 


Writing fer Orchestra. 


Q. I am beginning the study of orchestra- 
tion. Would you Kindly ell me the best 
classical composcr ach itings I should 


erity with- 
hat instruments 
9 within classical lines? 

Wagner 


study in ordcr to ob 
eut coearsene 

should I w 
Should I 


brass 
kettle 
Tiola, 
must we 
classical sc 
phony in E 
a four-hand 
te score it. 
the original 


nad endeavor 
are it with 
by yoar mistakes. 


Then try your me he Mozart 
senes, and so I help you 
farther, please advise me bag 
Legato Touch for Piano. 

Q. Whose compositions would you recom- 
mend me to study in order te ac re @ good 
singing legate?—Mante, Was dD. Cc 


A. Chopi the slow move 
theven’s Sc S; Mozart's 
mann’s; Tchaikovsky's 
Rhythm and Time. 
Q. What is the Sn, pee betiwecn_ rhythm 
and time?—B. B., North Islan¢ 
A. Rhythm is the stres 
motes, either on the s 
certain parts of the 


the regular grouping 


& measure and is indicated by ‘the time signa- 
For example 


ture. in the following: 


the A marks the rhythm and the i 


the time. 


When to Practice Sinzing. 

Q. I am studying singing though engaged 
in business during the day. When should I 
practice? When I reach home at siz? Or 
after supper at seven? 

A. Bither in the morning, before break- 
fast, if you have the time, or in the evening 


when you get home, before supper. Never 
Sing on a full stomach. Wait until your 
feed is digested (this takes two hours). Once 


I knew a girl with a beautiful soprano voice 
and, as I afterwards learned, a very healthy 
appetite. She, also, did not get home from 
her office until six-thirty, when she supped 
Plentifully. After some time she became 
So il] that her life was despaired of—acute 
indigestion! No one could guess the reason. 
I went to see her and discovered that it was 
her nightly custom to begin practice immedi- 
ately after supper and to sing for an hour 
and a half. She recovered and became an 
excellent artist. 


When te End a Practice Peried. 

Q. I am told that I should practice my 
piano for at least tie hours. But sometimes 
my brein gcts tired and my fingers cannot 
respond. What should I do? Compicte the 
taro hours just the same, or wait awhile ?— 
K. M., Ashland. Oregon. 

A. Leave off your practice directly you 
feel any muscular fatigue or brain tiredness. 
It is impossible to do any good work when 
the mind wanders, because the secret of suc- 
cess in all yen do is concentration. As far 
as possible, practice every day at the same 
time and for the same period, and make up 
your mind te leave off before tiredness over- 
‘takes you. 


away from the pi 2d carefully and 

have a strong ere. try te see wh What is the 
note ix Fr, ‘out I key? What triple? Does it Dept. E-10 for Catalog and 

"he oucati . = fe jt< - = + 

he question in change its key , how and for . . . 

eld te tthe singing how long? Ex “sa pec e special information. 

ful Thy and frank- mecesSsary, mar} 

hi you will, 


LESTER PIANO CoO. 


1306 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


Established 1870 


__ wet AMGENE 


MUSIC ENGRAVING 


Piano, Band, Orchestra and Octavo work. We 
specialize in book work; also engraved titles. 
Send your mss. for estimate. 


PIANO JAZZ 


tra modern Piano Jazz taught by mail. 
Basy 


Note 
Tay id lessons for adult beginners, 
ction system for advanced pianists, 


ear, 


Learn 338 Bass Styles. 976 Jazz Breaks, hundreds 
of Trick Endings, Hot Rhythms, Sock, Stomp and 
Dirt Effects, Symphonic and Wicked Harmony 


Write for free 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


ig Radio and Record Style. 


eens Piane School, 1836 W. Adams St. 


PIANO MUSIC 
Ernesto Lecuona (CONCERT PIECES) 


Andalucia 
Malacuena 


CONCERT SERIES 


(£orrep By Paoio: GaLwico) 


Ippotitow-Iwanow, M. 


Sardar’s Procession (Grade 5).... $0.50 
Rave., M. 
Jeux D’Eau (The Fountain) 
(So Se ee -70 
® Pavane (Pour Une Infante De- 
fante) (Grade 4) ~..~........ -50 
RrusxKy-Korsaxow, N. 
Flight of the Bumble Bee 
(istedies Sp ece ech nwcec ck —— -60 
Sarnt Saens, C. 
Danse Macabre (Grade 4)........ 1.00 
Swevius, J 
Valse Triste (Gratie= 3)... <.5-5.. —e 
Srwrons, M. 
Ei Manisero (Peanut Vendor). -60 


Cuban Paraphrase 
<< 2 


Desussy, C. 
Prelude A_L’Apres Midi D’Un 


Faune..(L. Kon) (Grade 6).... 1.00 

PINTER, A. 

Pensive Moéd (Grade 4)......... 40 
Krouse, S. 

Mazurka Caprice (Grade 6)...... 40 
Sway, 

Arabesque Mignonne (Grade 5). .40 
Streinxe, A. 

Butterflies (Grade 3)............ .40 
Weerwer-KersTEn. 

Jolly Peter (Grade 3)....... ee 


EDWARD B. 
223-225 West 46th Street 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
For 


Concert, Study and Entertainment 


ASK FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUES 


MARKS MUSIC CO. 


IMPROVISING ! 
LEARN Popular Music quickly and easily thru 
““SLONE’S SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM” 


Mail courses for Beginners or Advanced. Learn Runs, 
Tricks, Fills, Hot Jazz, Basses, Vaudeville Style, Endings, 


BREAKS! BLUES! 


Negro Stunts, etc. HUNDREDS of effects! 
Write today for Free Booklet ‘‘Key to Success 
in Jazz’ and Special Low Prices. 
TEACHERS WANTED! Wonderful opportunity. - 
New Loose Leaf method makes teaching easy and guaran- 
teesresults. Teach fullor parttime. Write for Special 
Teachers Proposition. 
SLONE SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 
Dept. E10 2001 ForbesStreet Pittsburgh. Pa. 


VOCAL 


Ernesto LECUONA. 
African Lament (English & 


SSPE od CRE) See ee 3 es a es $0.50 
Mozart-LEHMANN 
Alleluja from Exsultate 
2. keys: F. Maj. or Eb Maj.. 75 
< > 


VIOLIN and PIANO 


TRADITIONAL RUSSIAN SONGS 


— Eyes (L. Kun Arr.)....... ee oy 

Two Guitars (L. Kun Arr.)...... 

Each containing Simplified and 
Concert Versions of the Violin 


parts. 
os > 


TRIOS: PIANO, VIOLIN 
and CELLO 


(New Transcriptions by Ladislas Kun) 


Dark Eyes (Gypsy Song)........ $0.75 
Glow Worm @. Lincke)....--..- 1.00 
Song of the Islands (Hawaiian 
National Melody) ............. 75 
Two Guitars (Russian Song)..... 75 


“g D 


CHORUSES 


(Special School Arrangements) 
By Lapistas Kun 
GLOW WORM 
PARADE OF THE WOODEN 
SOLDIERS 
each arranged for 


TT.B.B. 4 part Male 

S-S.A. 3 Treble 

S.A.B. 3 “ Mixed 

T-T.B. 3 “ Male 

SAorT.B. 2 “ Treble 

2 Part Treble (Easy range) 

Each arrangement ..... Smpeag Rei a oatare $0.15 
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10 
Wide-Awake 


Piano 
Teachers 


in the following states: Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
lowa, Ohio, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Western New York, 
Western Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Texas, will receive 


Free Affiliations 


and election to our Extension De- 
partment Faculty, together with 
the complete 


New Sherwood Text 


consisting of 
160 Theory Lessons, 


104 Piano Exercises, with annota- 
tions by our artist teachers, 


136 Piano Studies, with annote- 
tions by our artist teachers, 


98 Piano Compositions, with an- 
notations by our artist teachers. 


Through the study of this Text, 
pupils may earn their Extension 
Department Teachers’ Certificates 
and Diplomas in our School, under 
their own teachers, without the 
expense and inconvenience of 
leaving home. 


Free Scholarship at 
Our Main School 


Furthermore, each teacher ac- 
cepted for affiliation will be en- 
titled to a Free Scholarship 
and to work for and receive, with- 
out cost, his own Teacher's Cer- 
tificate and Diploma, through our 
Extension Department. 


Perhaps You are One of 
These Ten Teachers, But— 


You must be ambitious. 


You must be anxious to raise the 
musical standards of your com- 
munity. 


You must be an established and 
respected member of the musical 
profession. 


There will be no cost if you can 
qualify. Send for your Question- 
naire to be used in providing facts 
regarding your qualifications. 


No Questionnaires will be con- 
sidered if received after November 
15, 1930, and will be judged in 
the order received. Successful 
applicants will be notified imme- 
diately thereafter. 


SHERWOOD 
MUSIC SCHOOL 


Fine Arts Building 
418 South Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 
1 I ep neha TE 2 


Open 


The Radio 


HE RADIO, like the newspaper, is 
one of the greatest factors in our mod- 
ern civilization; but like the newspaper it 
must be accepted only in parts. We must 
train our critical faculties to recognize 
what is worth listening to and what is not. 
Listening. indiscriminately to all sorts of 
things intended for all sorts of people only 
dulls and deadens our musical sensibilities. 
Under no condition is the radio to be con- 
sidered as a substitute for concert-going or 
the creative study of music. For it must 
be remembered that the radio, like the pia- 
nola or the phonograph, or the vitaphone 
while spreading music to the four corners 
of the globe, is after all a mechanical in- 
strument and can no more take the place 
of personal study or a living performance 
than the photograph of a loved one can 
take the place of that loved one’s presence. 
When great orchestras, such as the Phil- 
harmonic, the Boston, the Philadelphia or 
others broadcast one may be certain of ex- 
cellent music magnificently performed. 
Highly instructive and very entertaining 
are the Walter Damrosch educational series. 
Nor should one miss the opportunity of 
hearing good quartets, trios or other clas- 
sical chamber music whenever offered. The 
celebrated singers and instrumental soloists, 
of course, often provide splendid musical 
entertainment. 

But beware of music that is cheap, vul- 
gar and insipid. It is as dangerous and 
destructive to our soul as some deadly germ 
is destructive to our blood. 


Reading on Musical Subjects 
es MUSIC lover ought to subscribe 


to some musical magazine and follow 
its more important articles and editorials 
regularly. This habit cultivated in youth 
(and there are several such publications 
specially designed for children) not only 
provides ‘interesting and instructive half 
hours of reading but draws one’s interest 
away from the crimes and scandals of the 
front pages toward nobler and happier 
events of the day. 

Practically every musical magazine con- 
tains special departments particularly suit- 
able to one’s individual medium. Thus we 
have violin, voice, organ, and various other 
sections edited by eminent authorities in 
their field. 

Another form of reading, fascinating to 
young and old alike, are the biographies 
of great composers and great performers. 
The romance and inspiration contained in 
these biographies are more enchanting than 


Logic in (Choice of Fingering 


Cuoice oF fingering is a very personal 
and individualistic question. It is also a 
matter of great importance to every per- 
former, especially virtuoso pianists. Very 
great artists differ a great deal in their 
choice of fingerings for certain passages 
but the fingering is always uniform. 

In observing Mr. Paderewski during a 
long period of years the writer has learned 
for a fact that he fingers certain passages 
always in the same manner. In other 
words his fingering or that of any great 
pianist with emotional temperament and 
profound mentality sanely balanced is 
largely a personal habit. 

When asked about fingering a passage 
in one of his own compositions Paderewski 
replied that it could be done in several 
ways, about equally good, and that what- 
ever fingering was selected as best for 


the New Season Brilliantly 


(Continued from page 690) 


the exploits of many warriors and pirates. 

Lastly, music lovers should follow the 
daily reviews of musical occurrences by 
the leading critics of the metropolitan news- 
papers, especially on Sundays when full 
pages are devoted to highly interesting mu- 
sical discussions and announcements. 


Advice to the Future Professional 


1. HONORandremember your first teach- 
ers who were your stepping stones 
toward greater achievements. 

2: Don’t neglect your education. With- 
out a systematic study of literature, history, 
mathematics, languages and some science 
one can never attain that broad aspect and 
deep understanding that great art requires. 

3. Whatever you choose to do in music 
remember that you are consecrating your 
life to one of the noblest activities of man- 
kind. Upon entering this priesthood of 
harmony and song you must bring to it your 
utmost sincerity, devotion and idealism. 

4. Conduct yourself as man and artist in 
a manner that will not only reflect honor 
upon yourself and your profession, but 
will also be an inspiration to the younger 
musicians even as the Masters of the past 
and the present have been an inspiration to 
you. 


The Amateur 


LESSED are those men and women 

who undertake the study of singing or 
playing for the sole purpose of getting 
more intimately acquainted with this won- 
derful art, at the same time developing a 
medium for personal artistic expression. 
These are the genuine music lovers, the 
“amateurs,” and theirs is the joy and thrill 
of real music making, and, to a lesser de- 
gree, the very ecstasy of creation! 

The amateur, infinitely more than he who 
only sits back and listens, fully appreciates 
the wonderful relaxation and tonic influ- 
ence creative music affords our overworked 
bodies and exhausted nerves. 

Whether it is the barber strumming his 
guitar between shaves, the housewife 
chanting hymns in her church choir, the col- 
lege professor playing a sentimental Chopin 
waltz, or the great financier struggling 
bravely with his viola part of a Haydn 
Quartet, they are all equally bent on escap- 
ing from the dull realities of their daily 
tasks, all equally anxious to lose themselves, 
even momentarily, in the mystic loveliness 
of rhythm, melody and harmony. : 

Those grown-ups who are only willing 
to make a little effort soon discover that 
poker and movies are not the only pastimes, 


By Austin Roy KeEerer 


one’s individual hands would: naturally 
sound best. He also said that, once’a 
comfortable fingering was discovered, it 
was advisable to stick to it and that usually 
the most-simple and obvious method of 
fingering was. the preferable one. 

Great masters study the pupil’s hands 
and advise a suitable fingering for every 
class of hand, the Jarge, small, slender and 
chubby. Only in regular forms of scales, 
chords, arpeggios and sequences can a 
definite fingering be used, and, even here, 
rules should not he adhered to unvaryingly. 
When scales are done in thirds, sixths and 
other combinations the choice of fingering 
is purely a matter of personal taste. 

Young students should be strictly guided 
in their choice of fingering by an expert 
teacher who makes each pupil an individual 
study. Advanced students should dis- 
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SELF-TEST OU 
MR. LIEBMAN’S 
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Ghe Fascination of Gypsy Dlusic 


(Continued from page 694) 
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@ violin out of the hands of the 
mleader, and, to the stupefaction 
Tent, played the rest of the music 
/jere an inspiration of his own. 
ell of the mass, when the stranger 
‘wn the instrument of which he 
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ng him to come back to us. 
a Deszofy took him to his home 
whim garb more befitting such a 
rags he was wearing. Far 
% grateful, Csermack looked at 
in, and refused to play. It 
lfter we had got him half drunk 
wine that he again took the 
s hands. Paganini had never 
as much as Csermack did 
e agility of his fingers and 
of his tone, the somber 
_melodies sung more than 
a single man, more even 
r of his race. It contained 
the whole world!’ 
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An unfortunate love-affair 
Gypsy’s heart. Csermack, 
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village inn. A few hours 
composed the melody 
Hungary as Csermack 
's Death. 

the writing of the 
wrote at the bottom of 
should end it. Bihari 
he would willingly 
ave ‘but not his honor. 
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f LISZT’S STUDY 
; Notice the small keyboard in the open drawer 


A Tournament 

““ NOTHER Hungarian violinist who 

astounded the world at Hamburg, 
London, Paris, and in America with his 
playing was Reményi. Reményi played 
Bach as well as Vieuxtemps and other 
famous composers of his day. But at the 
end of every concert, as if to show that 
art of his people was not inferior to the art 
of the others, nay, as if to show how much 
more beautiful Gypsy music was, he would 
always play lassans and csardases. After 
a concert tour, Reményi would return to 
his tribe in the Pusto (Puszta) of Hungary, 
to bathe himself clean of the impurities 
of Europe. 

“One of the most famous of Hungarian 
Gypsy musicians, Michel Barnu, was in 
the employ of Cardinal Csaky. So con- 
fident in his unsurpassable skill on the 
violin was this Michel Barnu, that he 
arranged a contest at the residence of 
his master, inviting the best violinists of 
that time to take part—a contest analogous 
to that of the famous Minnesingers at 
Eisenach in Germany. 

“Twelve of the very best were chosen 
to wrest the palm of honor from Barnu. 
These artists were in the service of great 
lords. Each of these lords was desirous 
of showing that he had a musician at least 
the equal of him who served His Eminence 
the Cardinal. 

“Barnu so decisively outclassed his rivals 
that the result of the contest was to en- 
hance his already wide-spread renown. The 
cardinal then ordered the finest painter to 
do a life-size portrait of Barnu in court 
dress, with the coat of arms and colors 
of the house of the cardinal. At the bot- 
tom of the portrait His Eminence had the 
painter inscribe in Latin, ‘The Orpheus 
of Hungary.’ This painting hangs in the 
great room of Radkan Castle, where it 
can be seen to this day. 

“A Gypsy woman of the middle of the 
eighteenth century, Csinka Panna, -also 
won renown as a violinist. Married to a 
Gypsy musician at the age of fourteen she 
organized, with her two brothers, a family 
orchestra that became known far and wide.” 

Recently a school has been founded in 
Hungary to teach Hungarian Gypsy child- 
ren to play Gypsy music after the manner 
of their fathers, so that this, one of the 
most picturesque and distinctive arts in 
music, may not be lost. 
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STUDENTS— 


let the 65 year 
record of | 


CHICAG 


be your guide 


in choosing a school 


An Endowed Institution 
OFFICIALS 


RUDOLPH GANZ 


Director 


CARL KINSEY 


President 


LEON SAMETINI 


Vice-President 


WESLEY LA VIOLETTE 


Assistant Director 


FALL SEMESTER NOW OPEN 


Students, in selecting a school, remember these facts: For 65 years the Chicago 
Musical College has expanded steadily and consistently until today it embraces 
all important phases of musical education. Students are drawn from every state 
in the Union and from practically every country in the world. Here, 150 artist- 
teachers are engaged in giving private and class lessons to adults and children. 
Courses lead to Teaching Certificates and, upon completion, to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Music. Post Graduate course leads to the Degree of Master of 
Music. Credit is given for previous study. Private lessons only may be taken 
without regard to courses. This College is nationally and state accredited. 
Academic subjects required in Certificate and Degree awards are conducted by 
and accredited by Loyola University (Chicago). Certainly, such pertinent facts 
concerning an old and established institution warrant further investigation. 
Write for Year Book, which will be sent without obligation. ; 


EXAMINATION FREE 


No fee is asked for an audition or examination of adults or children to determine 
musical talent. Consultation is suggested for unbiased opinion. 


SELF-HELP OPPORTUNITIES 


Many self-help opportunities, such as radio, movie theater, concert, church, or- 
chestra, accompanying, and part time positions, are available to students in Chi- 
cago. Placement Bureau. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men and women in 
college building. Piano furnished free with each room. 


YEAR BOOK ON REQUEST 


Chicago Musical College Building 


60 East Van Buren Street 
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Gy ege of Music, 


Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati and St. Xavier College 
(MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF MUSIC) 


One of the earliest endowed schools of music in America. 
Artist faculty of international reputation. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION 
FOR CAREER OR CULTURE IN 


MUSIC and DRAMA > 


OPERA, ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT—ACCREDITED 
Courses lead to DEGREE, DIPLOMA and CERTIFICATE 


The College of Music, fronting on new Central Parkway, 
also with entrance at 1227 Elm St., is conveniently located, 
easily reached from any part of the city or suburbs. 


DORMITORY FOR GIRLS SEND FOR YEAR BOOK 


Address all communications to the College of Music of Cincinnati 


Highest standards maintained. 


ofllusic 


COR PORATED 


Stila Siege 


Affiliated with the University of Siena Endorsed by over 62 years of accomplishment 


Piano, Violin, Voice, every solo and en- 
semble instrument, full symphony orches- 
tra, opeta, all branches, of theory, Dramatic 
Art, Languages, Dancing, Public School 
Music (accredited) 


All credits apply towards certificates, diplomas and 
degrees. Faculty composed of outstanding and inter- 
nationally known artists. 


All dormitories and other buildings owned and conducted by the Conservatory 
BURNET C, TUTHILL, General Manager 


Ten acre wooded campus. 
BERTHA BAUR, President and Directory 
For Catalogue and information, address Registrar, Dept. E., Highland and Burnet Avenues and Oak St., Cincinnati 


Ohe Clebeland [nstitute of ()usirc 


Confers Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Artist Diploma, Teacher and Professional Training 


Public School Music Course in Connection Wtth Western Reserve University 


MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director, 2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Advance study in all branches, 45 specialist, teachers 
Courses lead to Mus, B. degrees. Cultural and social life 
of Oberlin College. High School course or equivalent re- 

uired. Fall semester opens September 16th. eS 

berlin Conservatury of Music, Box 5100, Oberlin, O 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Professional and Teacher’ s Courses on the Daily Lesson Plan. Degrees granted. 

Departments in Piano, Voice, String and Wind Instruments 

Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 
Catalogue on application to Lynn B. Dana, Pres., Warren, Ohio, Desk E. 


INTERESTING AND PROFITABLE 
CONTESTS 


For complete details see pages 700, 741 and 760 
of this issue 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 

Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 5 

Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 


Writef or catalog 
Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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““CHARMED TO MEET You!” 


THE SNAKE: 


Why Every Child Will Be Bene 


by the Study 


A Prize Winning Letter 


By RopertA Warp Bess 


THE PIANO has a particular educational 
value because it employs all ten fingers and 
demands a kind of brain training that sur- 
passes every study in school or college. 

Moreover, the piano is an independent 
instrument; that is, you do not have to 
have an accompanying instrument. 

A piano is the “shrine” of a home, the 
shrine of the most beautiful art in the 
world before which great masters have 
written compositions bringing joy to all 
mankind. 

When one has had a course in musical 
training, one’s mind is forced to think about 
four times as quickly as the ordinary 
man’s. 

Then music insures accuracy. In play- 
ing note after note, thousands of them, one 
has to train one’s muscles and mind to hit 
just the right note at the right time. This 
drill translated into business is a great 
asset. 

The training in memory is invaluable. 

Poise is also cultivated by music; that is, 
the ability to do, at command, what one 
wants oneself to do. 

The qualities of concentration and quick 
thinking are also developed through the 
study of the piano. 

A higher standard of ethics and culture, 
with a higher spiritual uplift, are notice- 
ably the result of music training. 

Financial independence is realized often 
by the study of piano. 

The study of the piano is a means sur- 
passed by no other of keeping the child’s 
interest close to the home. 

In addition to all this, the study of piano 
gives one a means of freeing one’s mind 
from daily affairs. 

Accomplishment along pianistic lines is 
perhaps the most distinguished social at- 
tainment. 


Letters From 


A Word from the Tuner 
To THe Erupe: 

As a piano tuner and repairer of twenty- 
four years’ experience, I am _ sometimes 


amused by newspaper articles relative to the. 


care of the piano, made by well-meaning but 
unlearned owners of these instruments. 

The papers are partly to blame for print- 
ing such articles without first investigating 
the facts from proper sources. For instance, 
one paper had an article stating that “to keep 
ivories white, wash them with milk.” 

Now milk contains butter fats which have 
a tendency to turn ivories yellow. (Fats and 
oils are of a similar nature—chemically.) 
All good factories use alcohol, which is surely 
dearer than milk; and, if milk is cheaper and 
better than alcohol for cleaning ivories, they 
would naturally use the former article. 

Inclosed you will find a copyrighted article 
on the care of the piano, which, with my per- 
mission, you can use.—PHILLIP LEYEY. 


Rhythm Bands 
To THe ErupeE: 

Everyone bas Some rhythmical sense; the 
baby clapping its hands excitedly demon- 
strates such natural talent. 

Rhythm bands have as their purpose the 
correct development of this rhythmic sense. 
Simple percussion instruments are used, 

These groups teach coérdination and the 
development of character, because the work 
requires the child to” give unwavering atten- 
tion*and obedience in an ordered activity. 

The children are given an opportunity. to 
lay the foundation for worth-while musical 
appreciation, as the participation in rhythm 
bands gives a feeling for form and tonal con- 
trasts. Musical memory is developed through 
the memorizing of all selections, and poise is 
attained by frequent public appearances in 
groups. 

There is no better preliminary training in 
the study of any instrument (piano, violin, 
wood-winds) than a rhythm band. Through 
this experience a child is enabled to become, 
in later life, » more intelligent listener and 
a better performer. 


—May L. Erts. 
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greatest of fini bless 
“Music study exalts life.” 


To THE ETUDE: 
How often has a member 
musical audience remarked, 
piece they are playing? I 
even who wrote it.” Musical 
lacking unless one is able to 
of the well-known musical 
c Cultural knowl 
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Murring the Senses 

(© THE first to make a state- 
legarding the importance of a 
ng only on instruments that 
in tune was Professor Ed- 
fson of the Oberlin Conserva- 
In his book, “Music and 
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the Pupil and 


the Untuned Piano 


DoNELSON 


pupil to play only on pianos that are in 
good condition.” 

Along the same line of thought Mr. 
Harry Edward Freund, director of the 
Music Research Bureau, very recently 
declared, through the medium of the Chi- 
cago Evening American, “The $900,000,000 
which the United States spends annually 
for musical education is being largely 
wasted because the American musical ear 
is being destroyed by untuned pianos in the 
home.” 

The statements of these three well- 
known men who are interested in the gen- 
eral advancement of music in this country 
indicate that, despite the noticeable im- 
provement that has been made in the inter- 
est the teachers take in the condition of 
the pupils’ pianos, much more remains to 
be done. It is not probable that all teach- 
ers are aware that further improvement in 
this direction is incumbent upon them, that 
they are the authorities in charge of the 
situation, and that on them the parents and 
pupils depend. Tuners of pianos still aver 
that more than fifty per cent of the pianos 
they are called on to tune are found in 
such condition as to be practically useless 
for musical purposes. 


A Further Duty 


HE TEACHER can never know how 

much of real music and musical prog- 
ress a pupil misses because the piano is 
not fit to practice on. It is evident that 
someone in authority should inform the 
parents that if they wish their children not 
to be subject to the retarding influence of 
the out-of-tune piano, they should see that 
the instrument is tuned every six months. 
For at least one very obvious reason the 
teacher seems to be the logical person to do 
the informing : him that is in authority they 
are apt to believe. 

Diligent inquiry among the parents of 
music pupils has revealed the fact that they 
not only expect the teachers to advise them 
concerning the condition of the pianos the 
pupils use, but that they consider a teacher 
who fails in this respect lax in his duty. 
The average parent knows little about 
music, music teaching or pianos and there- 
fore welcomes advice from the teacher. 

There appears to be no valid reason why 
teachers should be reluctant to advise. In- 
asmuch as but little of tonal culture and 
ear training is to be derived from the use 
of out-of-tune pianos a teacher who insists 
that the pianos be kept in good condition 
so that his pupils can progress more easily 
and rapidly will be given credit for having 
a superior interest in his pupils’ advance- 
ment and in his general musiciauship. 


at the Study of Pusic Will Do 


By HERBERT WENDELL AUSTIN 


6. Opens the soul to the elevating 
effects of good music and closes it to the 
degrading effects of inferior music. 

7. Stimulates the activities of the brain 
and the nerves of the body. 

8. Creates avenues of pleasure 
found in other pursuits. 

9. Specializes along the lines of one Art 
and generalizes along all other lines of 
work, 

10. Exalts life to the highest planes. 
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AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Chicago--45th Season 


Offers Accredited Courses in piano, vocal, violin, organ and all 
other branches of Music and Dramatic Art leading to 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT 
President 


DEGREE—MASTER OF MUSIC 
DEGREE—BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
DIPLOMAS—TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES 


Under Authority State of Illinois 


Thorough preparation for concert, opera and teaching 
positions. Many special features, weekly recitals, concerts with 
full orchestra, lectures, school of opera, training in students’ 
symphony orchestra, bureau for securing positions. 


Excellent Dormitories Offer Accommodations 
at Moderate Rates 
Unsurpassed Faculty of One 
Hundred Thirty Artist-Instructors 


Department of Public School Music, School of Opera, School of 
Theatre Organ Playing, School of Acting, Class Piano Methods 
in Public Schools, Children’s Department. 


Send for free catalog. Address Secretary 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
‘575 Kimball Hall, Chicago, I11. 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Elizabeth Johnson, President :: 56th Year 


Offers courses in all branches of music leading to Degree, Master of Music, 

Degree, Bachelor of Music, Diplomas, Teachers’ Certificates, Opera Training 

Department, School of Theatre Organ Playing and many special departments 
under a renowned faculty. Prizes and scholarships awarded. 


5035 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Complete Catalogue upon request 


Detroit Institute of Musical Art 


MICHIGAN’S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Institutional Members of the National Association of Music Schools 
Francis L. York, M. A., Mus. Doc., Edward B. Manville, F. Ae G. O., Mus. Doc., President 


Chairman of the Board 
Thirty-second Year 
Many Free Advantages. All Branches of Music and Dramatic Art 
NOTED FACULTY OF 84 ARTISTS 
Accredited Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Very Desirable Boarding Accommodations 
For Catalogue and View Book Address HENRY B. MANVILLE, Business Manager 
Dept. 2,52 Putnam Avenue Located Right in Detroit's Art Centre Detroit, Michigan 


Student May Enter at Any Time. 


Tell your Music Loving Friends about THE ETUDE and ask them to give 
you the privilege of sending in their subscriptions. 
Ask for Catalog of Rewards for subscriptions you send 


THE ETUDE 1712 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


STATE ACADEMY FOR TONE ART 


High School for Music and Finishing with Preparatory 
School in Munich 


Education in all musical subjects, including Opera, Master Classes for the finishing of the 


artistic education for directing, dramatical composition, rudiments of composition, Church 
Music, Solo Singing, Piano, Violin, Violoncello, Choir Direction and Art of Acting, Drama- 
turgical Opera College, College for Choir Direction, Opera Choir School, old Chamber Music, 
special educational Classes for Church Music, Educational Courses for the Teaching Profession. 


Beginning of School Year: September 16th. The Examinations for admission are 
held from September 18th onwards. New Prospectus Sent on request. For full 
particulars regarding Tuition, Transit and Living Expenses write 


: Direction; Geh. Rat DR. SIEGMUND VON HAUSEGGER, President 
STATE ACADEMY OF TONE ART MUNICH, GERMANY 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


New York's Oldest Music School 
310 WEST 92nd STREET 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
Many new and wonderful features planned for the coming season 
by this institution 
Same celebrated faculty headed by Arthur Friedheim, Ralfe Leech 


Sterner, Richard Singer, Paul Stoeving, Frederick Riesberg 
and other celebrated masters 


Individual Instruction. Entrance at any time. 


SEVERAL FREE AND PARTIAL FREE SCHOL ARSHIPS 
OPEN FOR COMPETITION 


Dormitories in School Building. A real home for music students. 
Many Free Classes and Lectures, Diplomas and Teacher's Certificates. Public Concert every 
Thursday night. Vocal, Piano, Violin and all Instruments, Public School Music Depart- 
| ment. Dramatic Art, Draz wing and Painting, Interior Decoration, Dancing and Languages. 


Illustrated Catalogue On Request 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


f th 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Avenue New York City 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


A school for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A new four-year course for the training of Supervisors of Music in 
Public Schools leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. 
Catalogue sent on request. 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. VIRGIL 


(Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier) 


S Pp e c i a ] G ou "a ses For Teachers, Players and Earnest 


Students of All Grades 
For all particulars address: THE A. K. VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., or 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director 


309 W. 93rd STREET 
NO OTHER ADDRESS NEW YORK 


Phone 


e e e ; e 
American Institute of Applied Music 
Highest Type of Musical Instruction for Professional or Amateur 
SPECIAL COURSES IN PEDAGOGY 
under Kate S. Chittenden, Dean, and a competent corps of teachers 
R. Huntington Woodman, Theory and Composition 
230 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK CITY Fall Term, Oct. 6th Telephone Circle 5329 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 


For Pianists, Accompanists and Teachers 
149 East 61st Street, New York, N. Y. 


Musical Development through Sight, Touch and Hearing. Booklet 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
Musicianship 
Trinity Principle Pedagogy 
Sight Singing (Not ‘‘Do-re-Mi.’’) 
Piano. Course for Classes 
Modulation Course 
Sample Lesson by Mail $5.00 


: DU- 

INTERNATIONAL (rfONAL AGENCY 
MRS. BABCOCK 

OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 

leges, Conservatories, Schools. 

Also Church and Concert Engagements 


Address: 121 Madison Ave., 


New York 


RGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY sess 


Pupils EXCEL in Execution, Style, MRS. A. M, VIRGIL, Continuous Dr. 


ty 2 ; 139 West 72nd Street 
Finish and Interpretation Literature New York City 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
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Advice to “Has -Beens” 
By Grace R. VAIL 


i THE bridge-party the other night 

Mrs R., who has not played in pub- 
lic for ten years, covered herself with hon- 
ors by her brilliant performance.” Such an 
item in the daily press or on the lips of 
a friend is often the beginning of a trage- 
dy; for Mrs, R. knows full well that she 
will be invited to play again and that she 
cannot hope to approach the perfection of 
that last performance, which, after all, was 
but a lucky “fluke.” She simply will not 
dare to promise, because she knows that 
either her fingers or her memory will play 
their usual impish tricks. 

Here is the story of one mother who 
was wise enough to foresee and avert such 
a catastrophe. 

During the eleven years of her married 
life, children, undependable maids, illness, 
household cares, social duties, club work, 
all conspired against the alluring prospect 
of taking up music in earnest. Occasion- 
ally there would be opportunities when she 
would painstakingly get her hands in shape 
by stretching exercises, close finger work, 
double thirds, scales, octaves, arpeggios 
and Cserny. 

Then, one fall, when both the children 
were to be sent to school, she decided to 
master her old studies in good earnest. 
All of her old friends—Clementi, Cramer, 
Thalberg—were trotted out and raced up 
and down the keyboard. She never thought 
of beginning without exercises first, for 
she had made it her motto that “One can- 
not work without good sharp tools.” 


Ready to Build 


VENTUALLY her fingers began to 
feel firm and full of strength and elas- 
ticity. They were in shape—but for what? 
She seemed to be exhausting time and en- 
ergy without apparent result. Even her 
friends said, “Now you are practicing, why 
don’t you come and play for us?” 


What Are 


By A. A. WIHTOL 


IN pIAno technics no subject, perhaps, is 
so little understood as the purpose of scales. 
First, we must consider what scales are 
not in order that we make plain what they 
are. Scales are not five-finger exercises 
in the sense that they promote general 
development of the fingers, 
not employ all the fingers alike. 

There are principally two forms of scales 
—scales with the thumb passing under or 
fingers passing over the thumb, the fourth 
and fifth fingers remaining idle, and scales 
with the fifth finger passing under or fin- 
gers passing over the fifth, the thumb and 
second finger remaining idle. The latter 
form of scale playing is taught in connec- 
tion with octaves, and in the days of Liszt 
and Rubinstein was very popular, es- 


pecially with Kullak. . - 


The most common scale, of course, is that 


Oldestandmost praction! system, 
The Courtright A great opportunity for teachers 


System of Musical to specialize in’ this unlimited 
Kindergarten field. Write for particulars in 


correspondence course, 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card,116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn. 


SEASON 


satiate WILE LAM 


SERVICE SHEET for TEACHERS OF PIANOFORTE 1930-1931) 


(This Service entitles subscribers to 6 or 7 new teaching pieces each month selected, edited and annotated by Mr. Williams to: 


a lesson analysis for each number.) 


For detailed information apply to management of JOHN M. WILLIAMS SERVICE SHEET, P. O. Box 271, Madison Square Station, New York oes 


for scales do . 


THI 


She decided then and there 
piece ready to play in a week 
better. She had renewed tw 
ple pieces, one of Schumann's 
Grieg’s. The next week she be 
new ones: Chopin’s Third 
Rachmaninoff’s G-nunor Pr 
also reviewed a Chopin Scher 
had memorized long ago a 
forgotten. 

The next week, instead of be 
technic and exercises, she sele 
cult spots in each piece and 
these one at a time. Finally she 
put together and memorize. 
technical material. In the Pr 
stance, occur stretching passag 
sustained work for the left h 
for the right, staccato notes 
of the “drop tone” for both 
Ballade contains clear, light 
tained “organ” tone work, pass 
for contraction, stretching and 
peggios, trills and much fing 

After practicing about three 
difficult work alternately fro 
two pieces, Mrs. R. ... foun 
the greater part of each memo: 
quired only two weeks 
tensive practice to enable 
gether and memorize both o 
tions. To finish them and 
interpretations was next a 
sideration. Her gain in tech 
ized by the fact that, after a 
tice on the two new compositi 
play acceptably the Scher. 
“stumped” her the week befo 

Thus in three weeks’ time she 
technic, learned two new p 
learned one brilliant compos 
biggest gain was in self-confid 
had now a feeling of power. — 
complished what she set out to 
She no longer feared to play. 
her friends or in public. Po 


Scales For? 


of the thumb passing under f 
is principally for the purpo 
the thumb to do smooth work 
fingers and fingers passing ove 
as the case may be. For thes 
main thing in scale study 
movement of the thumb. 
the thumb must pass under as | 
second finger has played ane 
under until it is needed. Ti 
is neglected, scale playing < 
aid has absolutely no value ai 
spent in practicing is utter 
scales, since they do not 
not train the fingers of 1 
five-finger exercises. 
Scales should be taug' 
rhythms—two, three and — 
the count and with the mé 
perience has shown that w 
nome, very few people ever: 
of more than three hundred} 
But with the metronome sé 
student can acquire fuenc y 
short time. 
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Master Discs 
(Continued from page 702) 


and the Grand Symphony Orchestra, an 


*Rhapsodie espagnole” was 
7 omission which we greatly regret. 


It is a series of vividly 


paintings in Ravel’s par- 
comprising Prelude a la nuit, 
abanera, and Feria. The 
hich prepares the mood of 
low, is a poetically atmos- 
alaguena and Habanera are 

upon traditional Spanish 
Feria, which is intended to 
npression of a Spanish holi- 
ically stimulating and has 
as the best section of the 
“Rhapsody espagnole,” al- 
genuinely great work (it is 
m effects to be called in- 
vertheless colorful and has 
rm. M. Piero Coppola does 
verve and its opulence in the 


ing on discs 9700 and 9701. 


| 
§ Sharp Delineations 


S the poet of petite sensi- 
ated in his Pavane pour une 
fie a minor work of consid- 
| It is good to have this little 
fown orchestrated version, in 
i$ spaciously conceived and 
Colonne Or- 
jus on Columbia disc 67785D. 
too, is unusually fine. 
B a new recording of De- 
last month, we omitted to 
at we were considering Vic- 
layed by M. Piero Coppola 


Rierne and his 


irill, lay one of the unrecog- 
{ left-hand technic! He 
jin reality, the trill was noth- 
a rapid reiteration of two 
ich one finger is active 
uiescent. He reduced the 
ive finger till no resem- 
remained, and there he 
sought. He found the very 
ind technic! Deprived of 
s reiteration proved to be 
an the simplest possible 
a violinist is capable— 
ering of a finger! 

a clear and simple 
cult for Kreutzer to 
into a higher domain. 
: he reasoned, every 
y, requires strength, pre- 
agility of the fingers. 
are imperative. If 
the very simplest tech- 
be made of a player 


1e city in order to ob- 
program. 

e community, and to 
ad instrumental groups 
music festival in the 
‘apparent. The idea is 
| many far-seeing com- 


of the music festival 
selection of music, 
e cooperation of the 
eful training in the 
sic, a very definite 
the maintenance 


Authentic Hungarian music is less 
known on records than that type which 
has sprung from the influence of nits 
Brahms’ “Hungarian Dances,”  Liszt’s 
“Hungarian Rhapsodies” and various 
other compositions of similar genre may 
owe their origin to Hungarian folk music 
but they can scarcely be called truly Hun- 
garian in character. The czardas, that 
national Hungarian dance with its pas- 
sionate quality and changing rhythms, de- 
‘serves to be known in its native form. 
We therefore submit a list of authentic 
recordings made by gypsy orchestras of 
ezardas typical of the true Hungarian 
temperament. 

Meg azt mondjak-Csardas, and Beszegod- 
tem Tarnocara Bojtarnak-Csardas, played 
by Beneze Karoly  Cziganyzenekara. 
Victor disc 78767. 

Ropogds A Csizman Amit Vettél-Csar- 
das, and Szerelmes Vagyok, Csardas, 
played by Debreczeni Kiss Lajos Czigan- 
zenekara. Victor disc V11000. 

A Ti Utcatokba, Porzik A Debreczeni, 
Csardas, and Rég Szakadt Fel A Szivem- 
bol, played by Debreczeni, Kiss Czigan- 
zenekara. Victor disc V11001. 

Elrabolta A Galambon, and Csodkolom A 
Kis Kezedet, played by Marci és Czigany- 
zenekara. Columbia dise F10131. 

Fehér Selyem Csipkés Széln, and Man- 
dulafa, played by Bura Sandor és Czigany- 
zenekara, Columbia disc 10221-F. 


Violin Gechnic, Past and Present 
(Continued from page 743) 


—the raising and lowering of a finger— 
then the whole edifice of violin mastery 
must necessarily be weak and faulty! 
Thereupon Kreutzer seized upon the trill 
as the surest foundation on which to build 
up strength, precision, accuracy and agil- 
ity. That the ultimate result would also 
be a beautiful trill was of relatively slight 
importance; but considered as a funda- 
mental principle of all left-hand technic, 
the trill, Kreutzer found, deserved the end- 
less patience and study of every violinist. 
To this day Kreutzer’s discovery remains 
widely unappreciated. When the great 
truth which he sought to proclaim is 
grasped in its simplicity and perfection, 
the violinist will not have to-fight the same 
technical battles over and over again. In- 
stead, his left-hand problems will be more 
quickly solved, his hours of daily toil will 
be reduced, and his enjoyment in his work 
will be both immediate and complete. 


_ High School Dusic Festivals 


(Continued from page 745) 


of strict discipline and the development of 
keen interest and loyalty on the part of the 
young performers. 

We in Philadelphia have worked along 
the lines suggested and feel that the re- 
sults have been good. In the words of 
Samuel Lac‘ar, a music festival whose 
program boasts the works of great masters 
and whose preparation has been good “is 
doing an inestimable service for American 
music. Furthermore, the effect of this 
training in the upbuilding of discriminat- 
ing audiences will be inconceivably great.” 


a loftier ambition than merely to stand high in the world. It 
1 and lift mankind a little higher. There is a nobler character 
is merely incorruptible. 


Tt is the character which acts as 


uption.”—HENry VAN DYKE. 
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‘Theory and Public School Music, leading to Degrees. 
Teacher’s Training Coursesincluding supervised prac- 
tice teaching. 

All branches taught from elementary to the highest 
artistic standard. Orchestra and Band Instruments. 


Daily Supervised Practice and Daily Classesin Technic. 


A School of Individual Instruction for the Beginner, 
Ambitious Amateur, and the Professional 


No Entrance Requirements except for Certificate, Diploma and Degree Courses 


Degrees Conferred. Daily reports keep the Director 


personally informed of your progress—Daily 
vision shows you how to work. ~ 


: Super- 
Two complete 


Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras and the Concert Band 
offer the exceptional! privilege of orchestra and band 
routine and accompaniment, 


Dormitories for Women 
( The Only Conservatory in the State with Dormitories for Women) 


In addition to delightful, home-like surroundings in a musical and inspirational atmosphere in the foremost 
musical city in America, dormitory pupils have advantages not offeredin any other school of music, including 


Seven Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95 
Accommodations for 2500 Students 
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Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 


Office, Dormitories and Studios 
Broad and Reed Streets 
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Registered with N. Y. State Board of 
Regents. All branches of music taught. MUSIC 
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School. Master Courses with world-famous 
artists in all departments. Degrees. Seven- 
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the details of the band and orchestra con- 
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three fine instrument prizes, which are 
being offered to the first three winner 
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THADDEUS RICH 
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E. F. ULRICH 
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ALL ETUDE ADVER.-. 
TISING DESERVES 
YOUR ACTIVE 
PATRONAGE 


Reading advertisements these days is an 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


CONSERVATORY 


©) PEABOD 


EVERY month THE ETUDE turns 


aside advertising that in the ag- 


gregate would bring us a small for- 
tune. 
retain above all things your buying 
confidence in us, and in th 

ments which we believe should be 
resultful for you. 


Why? Simply because we must 
e advertise- 


If we have the 


Philadelphia 


slightest suspicion that any reader will 
have unsatisfactory or disagreeable 
results from patronizing an advertiser, 
that advertiser has no chance to get 
into THE ETUDE. Therefore, you 
will find in THE ETUDE columns 
scores of opportunities to make pur- 
chases by mail with confidence and 
pleasure. 


important method of keeping 
up-to-date. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in America. 


It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life, 
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MUSIC STUDY 7 
EXALTS LIPE NO 


Procurinc Any DesIRED 
Music PuBLICATION 


A very small percentage of those who 
frequently spend money for music pub- 
lications ever have opportunity to visit 
even a fair-sized music store. Nearly 
seventy million people in the United 
States are not within commuting distance 
of a shop having any kind of a stock of 
classical, standard and sacred music pub- 
lications. Lack of music stores is not be- 
cause of lack of buyers, but because of 
the tremendous amount of music and the 
great variety of music which has been 
created in the last several centuries and 
which, together with the inspirations of 
many contemporary composers, has created 
too great a stock problem. Catalogs of 
some of the leading publishers each in- 
clude anywhere from forty to sixty thou- 
sand individual publications and there 
are hundreds of music publishers through- 
out the world. 

The gigantic task of maintaining a stock 
of all these publications, successfully car- 
ried out by the Tiitopore Presser Co., has 
made this institution a world music store. 
Frequently, even where the publishers 
themselves have been out of business for 
a number of years, the Turoporr Presser 
Co. is able to supply some of the publica- 
tions of those houses. An instance of 
this character is mentioned merely to 
show the great resources of the world’s 
largest stock of music maintained hy the 
Treoporr Presser Co., and when it is said 
that any desired music publication may 
be secured promptly, conveniently and at 
the most reasonable prices through the 
Presser Direct Mail Service, it is meant 
that practically any existing publication 
can be supplied. Professional musicians 
and active music workers in all fields are 
numbered among our regular customers, 
but music teachers, above all others, find 
the many special features of our service 
extremely helpful. The “On Sale” plan with 
its.examination privileges, the convenient 
charge accounts and the liberal professional 
discounts which we offer save the teacher 


time, worry and money in procuring 
needed music. Because we carry large 
reserve stocks of the best educational 


publications from all catalogs, in addition 
to the tremendously successful publica- 
tions which have placed the Treoporr 
Presser Co. as Jeaders in educational 
music publications, teachers are able to 
turn to us to real advantage as a single 
source of supply for all musical needs. 
There is no red tape in our mail order 
service. We care for orders and inquiries 
with the same personal care, attention and 
courtesy as though the individual order- 
ing were receiving attention at our retail 
store counters. 


CuristMas Music 


The joy of Christmas naturally calls 
for an outlet in music and especially is 
this true in the churches where Christians 
celebrate the coming of the Christ Child 
on earth, heralded by the angels’ song, 
“Peace, Good Will to Men.” All who are 
identified with the musie of the church 
strive to present their very best efforts 
in the rendition of the Christmas musical 
program. Those who are called upon to 
direct these programs #re even now seek- 
ing material so that ample time may be 
had for rehearsal. 

The examination privileges of the T11r0- 
pore Presser Co, afford these active music 
workers a splendid opportunity to become 
acquainted with new Christmas musie and 
a cordial invitation is extended to all inter- 
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A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers — 


find joy in living. 


everywhere. 


STAYING YOUNG IN MUSIC 


We have seen many who have stayed young in music. 
teachers and other professional musicians today—busy, outstanding men 
and women—who, though past seventy and some in the eighties and nine- 
ties, have clear-thinking minds and active bodies that cause many to be- 
lieve them ten and, in some instances, even a score or more years younger. 
Music, self-expressed, does keep the mind active, the imagination fertile 
and sentiments alive and, after all, these are the attributes which help us 


There are 


With music possessing these qualities it is only fitting that the organi- 
zation of the Theodore Presser Co., while gathering knowledge and pleas- 
urable business contacts as a result of many years of service to the music 
profession, should keep a youthful alertness in maintaining high standards 
of service to teachers and active music workers who everywhere are bene- 
fiting mankind as they spread the beneficial influence of music. 
best of well established materials and a fine array of the most promising 
of excellent new works, we already are making suggestions and sending 
materials for examination to many teachers and active music workers 
Write us today if you have a musical problem or need. 


With the 


Advance of Publication Offers—-October, 1930 


Paragraphs on These Forthcoming Publications will be found under These Notes. 
These Works are in the course of Preparation and Ordered Copies will be 
delivered when ready. 
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ested to make use of this service now, while 
stocks are fresh and complete. 

Among the new anthems ‘this season 
that we can recommend are: 

Lord Came Down at Christmas—Carol 
Anthem—Cuthbert Harris; 


ITosanna—Carol Anthem—H, P. Hop- 
kins; 
Tlark! What Mean Those Holy Voices 


—K. S. Hosmer; 
Cantatas which will prove interesting 
include: 


The Word Incarnate—R. M. Stults; 
The Wing Cometh (2 Parts)—R. M. 
Stults; 


The Christ Child—C. B. Hawley; 

Christmas Dawn—C. G. Spross; 

The. Coming of the Anointed—C. Hugo 
Grimm; 

The New Born King—B. W. Loveland 
and the excellent Christmas oratorio The 
Nativity by Dr. H. J. Stewart. 

Soloists seeking effective numbers for 
their part of the program should examine 
Worship Christ, the New Born King (2 
Keys) C. B. Hawley; Calm on the Lis- 
tening Har of Night (2 Keys) C. B. Haw- 
ley; O Little Town of Bethlehem (2 keys) 
C. G. Spross; The Angels’ Song (High) 
A. Geibel; In the Field (High) Paul Am- 
brose. 

Of course we can mention only a few 
outstanding numbers in this article there- 
fore we suggest that those interested send 
for the folder “Christmas Music” which 
contains a comprehensive list of solos, 
cantatas, anthems, services for Sunday 
Schools, organ numbers, piano solos and 
entertainments. This folder will gladly 
be sent rree upon request. 


SpecIAL BARGAIN FOR LOVERS 
oF Goop Piano Music 


This special bargain should not be over- 
looked by any piano teacher or any one 
able to play music in the intermediate 
grades who does not possess an .album 
of Grieg’s piano compositions. We have 
a special lot of the Album of Miscellane- 
ous Piano Compositions by Edvard Grieg 
which always has been regularly priced 
at $1.25. For a limited time only we are 
placing a special low cash price of 45 
cents a copy on this volume. At this low 
price copies will be delivered, postpaid, 
to those taking advantage of this worth- 
while offer. 

This is a compilation of some of Grieg’s 
most beautiful compositions containing 23 
of his interesting and fascinating num- 
bers, some of which are piano transcrip- 
tions of his most famous orchestral pieces. 
The preface of this volume gives an in- 
teresting biographical sketch of the com- 
poser together with his portrait. The 
musical standard of this compilation is 
attested by the names of those who aided 
in carefully editing all the numbers. 
These include Dr. William Mason, M. 
Leefson, C. von Sternberg, Wm. H. Sher- 
wood and others. If you want a copy 
of this volume! for yourself or for any of 
your friends, send your order in immedi- 
ately before the lot is exhausted if you 
wish to have the benefit of the bargain 
cash order price of 45 cents a copy, post- 
paid. We are sure those who know this 
volume, as well as»those who order copies 
at this time, will agree that this is a 
wonderful bargain. 


rightly, and in time. 


All one’s life is music, if one touches the notes 


—RUuSKIN 
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Ocravo—Boys’ Voices 


Mandalay—Speaks-Blixss ...... 15 
Ocravo—Two Parr Tresie Voices 
149 Pond Lilies—R. R. Forman.... 15 
20749 Whispering Hope—Hawthorne- 
BELLO  eierns.. oe tc ae -06 
20466 Spring Greeting (Blue Danube 
é Waltz)—Strauss-Bliss ...... 12 
20347 Come Where the Lilies Bloom— 
Thompson-Bliss ............ 10 


Ocravo—Turert Parr Treste Vorcrs 


35088 The Green Cathedral — Carl 
ATL CRU SB iovcn Bion ger ok ee 15 

20467 Spring Greeting (Blue Danube 
Waltz)—Strauss-Bliss 15 
Scnoot CuHorusrs—Sorrano, Aro anp 

Baritone 

20790 Sleepy Hollow Tune—Richard 
TGOUNDSOAR ies ieee ele 2, 
Scnoor Cuorvuses—Sorrano, Arto AND 

Bass 

35059 Venetian Love Song—2thelbert 
an INCI ore Coy. 3 crancaybea ior 15 
35050 Springtime—Strauss-Bliss 15 

Octavo—Men’s Vorcrs 

20485 Sleepy Hollow Tune—Richard 

ROU A clan eensions tance svete 12 
Ocravo—Mrxep Voices 

272 Awake With the Lark—R. 7. 
BRD GRcat Bike ne. Soe be 12 

20484 Sleepy Hollow Tune — Richard 
GORE in Pie RE ee era Sits 12 
202387 Carmena—Wilson-Bliss ....... 2 


Sacrep—Turee Part Treste Voices 


35031 I Shall Not Pass Again This 
Way—Ntanley 8S. Effinger... . 12 
20285 Unfold Ye Portals (from the 
Redemption”) — Gounod- 
BUGS ET paisa) i aaapere a ee oe 10 
SacrepD—Mixep Vorcers 
35057 My Redeemer and My TLord— 
BUCKISDEORS cos cee Rie, Ce .20 
35023 Soft Floating on the Air— 
DEO OEAGTAIIIE, rs ao: = es ay ee 12 
6008 Onward Christian Soldiers— 
H. Cs MacPougall. ...2....0- 10 
10014 O Saviour of the World—wNSir 
CATE CRORE Te. Son cyevatn ic a avelet eames 06 


Maxine Procress! 


My Seconp Errorts 1x tur Prano Crass 
Prano Crass Boox No. 2 


The above is the complete title of our 
newest class piano book. My First Ef- 
forts In The Piano Class published last 
March proved an immediate success. This 
is being widely used. In consequence we 
have prepared a class book Number 2 to 
follow right along after this one, and we 
feel that this new book will be just as 
well liked. It is material of a similar 
type; but of course slightly more ad- 
vanced and very carefully graded in easy 
stages. The whole idea has been to make 
the material just as attractive as can be 
found anywhere so as to hold the atten- 
tion of the student throughout. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
35 cents, postpaid. 


Joan or THE Nancy Lege 
A Comic Orera 1x Two Acrs 
Book and Lyrics 
By Acres Emevie PETERSON 
Music By Louis Woovson Corris 
This is a worthy successor to The Mar- 
riage of Nannette and Briar Rose the 
two previous productions of these writers. 
This work approaches professional stand- 
ing. It is intended for well equipped 
amateur societies or for advanced high 
school or college use. In reality it is not 
difficult of production but naturally it 
will require some little previous experi- 
ence. It should prove a great hit wher- 
ever produced. PST: 
The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
60 cents, postpaid. 


INstRUCTOR FOR ScHOOL BANDS 
By C. S. Morrison 

We have been unavoidably delayed in 
the production of this work; but we hope 
to have it ready before very long. Our 
aim has been to produce the most prac- 
tical Instructor of the kind ever published, 
and no pains have been spared in the com- 
pilation of all the necessary details. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vanee of publication for each instrumen- 
tal part desired is 80 cents, postpaid. 


Y 


New Marcu ALBuM 
For rire PraNororve 


Our last March Album, a book of in- 
door marches, has proven highly success- 
ful; but the demand for good marches 
that can really be “marched to” is un- 
ending. In this last book all of the 
marches were planned to be used on the 
basis of four steps to the measure, and 
at a slightly slower pace than the ordi- 
nary military march. The new book will 
contain a goodly number of the first men- 
tioned; but it will also contain some mili- 
tary marches that can be used on the 
basis of two steps to the measure. These 
latter, however, have been rearranged so 
that they may be played right up to time 
and kept at a steady pace so there will 
not be any clumsy measures to disconcert 
either the players or the marchers. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
30 cents, postpaid. 


TWELVE TUNEFUL TALKING SONGS 
Musicat Reapinecs ror Art Occasions 
By Cray Siri 

The late Clay Smith, one of the most 
genial and lovable platform entertainers, 
for many years conducted a Concert 
Party which made many successful tours. 
As a rule musical readings were included 
on the programs of this Company. This 
gave a splendid chance to try out various 
numbers and this book contains many of 
the brightest gems from their repertoire. 
Most of these numbers are either humor- 
ous or home-like in character with an 
outstanding popular appeal. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
50 cents, postpaid. 


MobuLaTION 
By Preston Ware Orem 


This is a work of the extreme practical 
type which has been written with the idea 
of filling every-day demands. It may be 
put in the hands of any student or musi- 
cian who has mastered the elements of 
harmony, so much for instance as is con- 
tained in Mr. Orem’s Harmony Bock for 
Beginners. While chapters on Modula- 
tion are found in most harmony books, 
they do not seem to have been taken very 
seriously judging from what one hears 
going on about us. Every organist should 
have a good working knowledge of modu- 
lation, and so should every one who ar- 
ranges for the stage. In this new book 
the necessary principles are given very 
plainly and clearly, and a set of all the 
necessary modulations from one key to an- 
other is established. Once learned and 
memorized, these modulations may be 
used over and over again in all keys. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
15 cents, postpaid. 


PENITENCE, PARDON AND PEACE 
A Lenten Cantata 
By J. H. Macnver 

We are gratified to announce the prep- 
aration for publication of a fine new edi- 
tion of this beautiful cantata which year 
after year has an increasing number of 
renditions. Penitence, Pardon and Peace 
ranks with the other splendid works by 
J. H. Maunder. It is especially suitable 
for use during the Lenten season and, 
like all works by this composer, it re- 
quires some ability on the part of the 
singers. Our new edition of this standard 
cantata will be prepared with the utmost 
care and organists or choir directors hay- 
ing in mind the rendering of the cantata 
during the next season may secure a single 
copy at the special price in advance of 
publication of 35 cents, postpaid. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

When advising us of changes, please 
give us both the old and new addresses. 
We should have this information at least 
one month in advance as wrappers are 
printed far ahead of the date of publica- 
tion in order to insure copies being de- 
livered as nearly on the first of the month 
as possible. Unless the above request is 
complied with, changes of address will 
take effect with the next succeeding issue. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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TEACHING THE PIANO IN CLASSES 


This is a bock of ‘suggestions and in- 
structions for teachers who are about to 
take up class work in piano teaching. 
This movement has now gone so far that 
it is likely to become very popular. It 
will result in more children studying the 
piano, and it will disclose many a latent 
talent that might otherwise have been 
missed. Naturally any experienced 
teacher should be able to conduct a piano 
class; but it is just as well to have the 
benefit of the experience of others who 
have been able to carry them on success- 
fully. This little manual is a compilation 
of the opinions of a number of practical 
experts. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
25 cents, postpaid. 


EssENTIALS OF SCALE PLAYING 
THe Twetve Major ScALEs 


How To ForM AND FINGER THEM 


By Mazset Mavison Watson 


Here is a book that emphasizes all the 
necessary details of scale study which are 
usually omitted in the regulation instruc- 
tions. All the necessary steps in scale 
playing from the very beginning are care- 
fully classified with preliminary exercises 
and accompanied by complete directions 
for scale practice. This would prove a 
valuable supplement to any course of in- 
struction, and it could be used as a prep- 
aration also for Phillip’s Passing Under 
of the Thumb exercises or any similar 
work. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
40 cents, postpaid. 


Last Worps OF CurisT 
A Lenten Cantata For TENOR AND 
Barironr Soros AND QUARTET OR CHORUS 
By Cartes GitBert SprRoss 


It gives us much pleasure to recommend 
strongly this new Lenten cantata. Mr. 
Spross is known chiefly through his many 
successful songs; but his real melodic 
gifts as exemplified in his songs together 
with his talent for effective vocal part 
writing render him particularly well 
equipped for the production of a work of 
this type. All of it is good—solos, chorus 
work and organ accompaniment. _ It 
should be performed very extensively dur- 
ing the next Lenten season. The work 
will be ready in ample time. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
35 cents, postpaid. 


Best Lovep THEMES 


From THE Great MaAsTERS 
For Tre PIANOFORTE 


Largely through the medium of the 
radio, there are perhaps more individuals 
acquainted with the fine works of the 
masters than ever before. In addition, 
the introduction of music appreciation 
classes in the schools has done a great 
deal to familiarize the young people with 
the writings of famous composers. It is 
quite apropos then that we should pre- 
pare such a collection of piano pieces as 
the Best Loved Themes from the Great 
Masters, wherein one will find portions 
of some of the master works in arrange~ 
ments that are within the range of the 
average player. Many of the great mas- 
ter works in their original forms are too 
difficult for the player of moderate abil- 
ity; hence, in the preparation of this com- 
pilation, particular care is being taken to 
give only certain attractive portions and 
such creditable transcriptions as may be 
played by the average performer. Teachers, 
as well as all lovers of good music, may 
order this new book feeling confident that 
in it they will have literally a storehouse 
of fine beloved melodies, the constant and 
repeated playing of which always brings 
joy both to the performer and hearer. 

While this book is in the course of care- 
ful, painstaking preparation, orders may 
be placed for a single copy at the advance 
of publication price of 35 cents a copy, 
postpaid. 

(Continued on page 756) 
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ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION 
Orrers WITHDRAWN 


As promised in recent issues of Tne 
Erupe the new Christmas cantatas are 
ready for delivery in ample time to allow 
for adequate rehearsing; therefore the 
following works are now placed upon 
the market and the advance of publica- 
tion prices withdrawn. 

The Word Incarnate, Christmas Can- 
tata for Solos, Chorus and Organ by R. 
M. Stults. Practically every experienced 
choirmaster knows of Mr. Stults’ melo- 
dious cantatas for the special feasts of 
the Christian Year. Always pleasing to 
the members of the congregation and the 
singers, they make no unreasonable de- 
mands upon soloists or chorus, yet enable 
the choir to present a complete, well- 
rounded performance. The text of this 
cantata has been well chosen and Mr. 
Stults has evidently been inspired by its 
beauty to produce a work that is sure to 
meet with much favor. Price, 60 cents. 

The King Cometh, for Two-Part Chorus 
of Treble Voices by R. M. Stults. When 
we asked Mr. Stults to write a Christmas 
Cantata for a two-part chorus of treble 
voices, because of a widespread demand 
for such works, he suggested arranging 
this popular cantata as being readily 
adapted to the two-part arrangement. 
The original organ part is retained al- 
most in its entirety and the solos have 
been so arranged that they may be sung 
in unison by the voices of the part. As 
this cantata is one of the composer's 
most pleasingly melodious works we know 
that choirs: composed entirely of women’s 
voices, beginning choirs and junior organi- 
zations will enjoy performing it. Price, 
60 cents. 


Save Money on Your 
Winter MacGazine READING 


Tue Erupe has made arrangements for 
exceptionally favorable price combinations 
with publishers of high class periodicals 
and now music lovers can make _ the 
largest cash saving in years in ordering 
Tur Erupe and one or more of the stand- 
ard magazines. See display advertise- 
ment in another section of this issue. 
Prices quoted are good only until No- 
vember 10th. If you wish, you may 
order clubs of magazines at the money 
saving prices and have them sent to dif- 
ferent addresses. There is no better, nor 
more appreciated, holiday gift than a 
year’s subscription to a fine publication. 
Order now, new subscription or renewal. 
We will start subscription with any date 
you designate. Subscriptions placed at 
once can begin with the December or 
January issue. At Christmas, a_ fine 
Gift Card giving your name as the donor 
gladly will be mailed, if you wish to make 
a friend a holiday gift of a magazine sub- 
scription. 


Hungarian 


Melodies 


AN UNIQUE COLLECTION CONTAINING 
FIFTY-ONE HUNGARIAN FOLK+SONGS 


For THE PIANOFORTE 


HARMONIZED BY 


ARTHUR HARTMANN 


who delight in novelties, 

will be more than pleased with this 
splendidly edited album. Mr. Hartmann, 
in addition to the ‘pianistic, but at no time 
dfficult, arrangements of these old IHun- 
garian melodies, gives a separate list of 
the titles with the poems that inspired 
them, both in the original tongue and in 
English, accompanied by descriptive and 
historical notes. In a Preface to the al- 
bum Mr. Hartmann tells briefly some in- 
teresting facts about the origin of Hun- 
garian folk music, 


PRICE, $1.25 


PIANISTS, 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Music Publishers and Dealers 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA, ” 


Fine REWARDS FOR 
New SvuBSCRIPTIONS TO THE: 


Erupe Music MAGAZINE 


The following attractive gifts can be 
secured without cost for subscriptions to 
Tur Erupe Music Macazine. Bring Tue 
Ervpe to the attention of a musical friend, 
collect the small subscription price of 
$2.00 and forward to us promptly. One 
subscription counts as one point toward 
your selection of a gift. The merchandise 
offered is standard, guaranteed by the 
manufacturer and each selection will make 
a fine holiday gift. 


Tobacco Jar: Any pipe smoker would 
be delighted to own this fine heavy glass 
jar, fitted with brass cover and pipe 
holder. Only two subscriptions. 


Crumb Set: Indispensable always. Tray 
made of hammered metal, nickel-plated, 
size 814” x 6”. The brush is an exception- 
ally good one, 544” long. Only three sub- 
scriptions. 


A New Candy Dish: Fine golden maize 
china with floral decoration. Nickel rim 
with perforated hinged handle. Will look 
well on any table. You'll be pleased with 
this dish. Three new subscriptions. 


Sandwich Tray: A fine golden maize 
china dish, neatly flowered with nickel- 
plated rim. A tray of which you will be 
more than proud. Only three new sub- 
scriptions. 


Cigarette Case: Brown boarded steer- 
hide, finely carved. An exceedingly at- 
tractive case. Only two new subscriptions. 


Siv-Piece Household Brush Set: Con- 
sisting of bath, toilet, bottle, clothes, re- 
frigerator and vegetable brushes. This 
set will find a thousand uses around the 
house. Only two subscriptions. 


Salad Fork: Yowll be pleased with this 
sterling silver handled fork. A fine holi- 
day gift. Two subscriptions. 


Beware OF FAKE 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

We again wish to caution music lovers 
against paying money to strangers solicit- 
ing subscriptions for Tre Ervupe Music 
Macazine. A reliable subscription worker 
carries unquestionable credentials. Care- 
fully read any contract or receipt offered 
you before paying money. This will avoid 
misunderstanding and possible loss, Con- 
stant receipt of complaints from music 
lovers who have been imposed on reach 
this office. We cannot be responsible for 
the work of swindlers. 


+ —___—_—_——— 


What is Tyeant by “DCusical” 


By CyriL Scorr 


“WHEN we apply the adjective ‘musical’ 
to either man, woman or child, although 
we are persuaded that we know exactly 
what it means, we merely think we do; in 
point of fact we are but loosely using a 
catch-word which may denote well-nigh 
anything. Indeed, so relative is the term 
that on one person’s lips it may mean one 
thing, and on another’s it may mean an- 
other. Applied to a child it connotes 
something different from what it means 
applied to an adult ; and applied to a profes- 
sional it means something different from 
what it means applied to a layman. 

“A small child who discordantly strums 
on the piano is often regarded as a musi- 
cal child, but a man who discordantly 
strums on the piano is regarded as an un- 
musical man. Yet to the person who is not 
in the least interested in music, that very 
man, by reason of wishing to strum on the 
piano at all, is regarded as musical—even 
to be fond of producing pseudo-musical 
sounds is, in the eyes of countless people, 
to merit the honor of being thus termed.” 

—The Sackbut. 


Wor_p oF Music 
(Continued from page 681) 


The Vienna State Opera is reported to 
be making an attempt to revive interest in 
the ballet. Humor in the dance seems to 
tickle the palates of the Austrian capital, 
as Franz Salmhofer’s, “The Good-for- 
Nothings of Vienna,” based on a story by 
Eichendorff, has repeated the success of 
Richard Strauss’s “Whipped Cream” given 
some time ago. 

6 

The Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, 
which rose to such prominence under the 
leadership of the late Augustus Stephen 
Vogt, will make a short tour of “The 
States” early in the new year, visiting 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Columbus and Detroit. 

OO ee 

The American Orchestral Society of 
New York, after its ten years of splendid 
work in training young musicians for en- 
semble performance, is disbanding, because 
of the failing health of Chalmers Clifton, 
its inspiring leader. The organization was 
financed through the generosity of Mrs. 
E. H. Harriman; and it is reported that 
she will give its library to the New York 
Public Library and its instruments to Co- 
lumbia University. The Society has given 
an average of ten concerts each season. 

+<¢——_________—_ 

The Prize of One Hundred Dollars, 
offered by the National Association of Or- 
ganists for the best organ arrangement of 
the overture to Borodin’s “Prince Igor,” 
has been awarded to Edward S. Breck, 
organist and musical director of Temple 
Sharey Tefilo, of East Orange, New Jer- 
sey. Second honors went to Edwin Arthur 
Kraft, organist of Trinity Cathedral of 
Cleveland, Ohio. “Prince Igor” had an 
American “revival” when  sumptuously 
given as the opening performance of the 
last season of the Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company. 

¢—<—<—_—_______is, 

The Aliquot Flute is a new instrument 
employed in Arthur Piechler’s latest opera, 
“The White Peacock,” lately produced in 
Munich. The Aliquot Flute is. described 
as combining certain qualities of the tone 
of the oboe with those of the regular flute, 
thus producing a timbre very pleasing to 
the ear. 

¢ D 


The Composition Contest fever germ 
seems to have been carried back from 
America by some of our good musical 
friends from Italy; for among the prizes 
now open to competition there is one of 
Five Thousand Lire (one thousand dollars) 
offered by the Royal Academy of Italy, 
for music to the Hymn to Virgil written 
by Ugo Fleres; and another of Two Thou- 
sand Lire (four hundred dollars) offered 
by The Neapolitan Society for an orches- 
tral composition to be played at one of its 
concerts. 


eee, 


The American Opera Company, organ- 
ized several seasons ago, with the ultimate 
idea of all-American productions of opera 
in English, and “working toward the de- 
velopment of an American school of music 
drama by offering American composers a 
medium for the production of their 
works,” has announced that, because of un- 
settled business conditions, it will suspend 
activities till the season of 1931-1932. An- 
other set-back for our native musical art 
for the stage. 


<¢——_______ 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra of Am- 


sterdam, has visited Liége, Belgium, where, 


at the opening of the Pavilion of the Low 
Country at the Exposition now in progress, 
it gave a concert in the festival hall of the 
Conservatoire, under the direction of Wil- 
lem Mengelberg. 


‘eighth, by the Radio 


~~ 


SIGNORA ELVIRA 
of the composer, died r 
the age of seventy. 

@ 


_ “MONTEZUMA,” an oper: 
ject, by Maurice Arnold, 


Arnold, some twenty-five ye 
considerable notice as one of 
posers to advocate the use o 
sic in serious compositions. 
largely through his associatic 
whom he is said to have “ 
odies by the hour,” that t 
master was led to the usin g 
his “The New World Symphor 
opera, “The Merry Benedic 
produced in Brooklyn. ; 


¢ 


THE VERDI COLLECTION o: 
uscripts and rare portraits, wh 
erly housed in a private buil 
cently added to the La Scala ’ 
of Milan. 


¢ 


MME. ‘LEO DELIBES, 
of “Lakmé,” the ballets “Co: 
and many other works not q 
bequeathed fifty thousand 
thousand dollars) to the P, 
income from which is to be di 
ing students. 


¢ 


_ THE ARGENTINE GOYVEI 
ing to report, has raised a fw 
thousand dollars to sponsor a yi 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, — 


@ 


MANUEL DE FALLA, 
known in America by h 
Brujo” and “Sombrero de 
opera, “La Vida Breve,” wh 
premiere by the Metropolitan O; 
eral seasons ago, is now anno’ 
The States next season, i 


¢ 


ALBERT. AUSTIN H/ 
completed his twenty-fifth ye: 
bands of Mllinois Universit 
a_ Silver Anniversary Coi 
March seventh, with many 
the band as guests, 
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COMPET 


THE SWIFT AND 
and the Elizabeth 
Foundation Prize have 
nounced for competition — 
we have been informed 
whose auspices. these 
ducted. 


@ 


THE NATIONAL A&A 
HARPISTS offers a prize 
lars, for a composition for 
instrument, with or without 
chief instrument in a ch 
dress of Association, 315 
York City. 


¢ 


THE SOCIETY FOR P 
AMERICAN MUSIC offe 
lication of two or three | 
by American com 
closes October fifteenth. 
ner, 49 East 52nd Street, 

¢ = 

AMERICAN COMPOSER 
on the programs of the 
with Rene Pollain as co 
ment is ready to consider s¢ 
1930-1931 season; but, 
composers should comm 
tary, New Jersey Orch 
Orange, New Jersey. 


g — 


THE CHICAGO CIVIC 

preliminary contests for Eu 
for operatic study 
September twentieth, ns 
was at first a 
dressed to Marx E. 
Building, Chicago, Tin 


¢ 


AWARDS of $1,000 
for a Woman's 

for Violin, Violone: 

by the National Fed 

Particulars are to he h 

Anderson, 22 R [ 

Rhode Island. 


¢ 
AN OPERATIC I 


thousand dollars is offered b 
Club of New York City 


tion of the Natio 
at San Francisco. 
the Baroness Kat! 
of the National 
New York City 


IDE 


(1) A florid passage, in- 
for the singer and introduced 
of a solo, to display the 
agility of the artist's voice. 
Jassage of a similar but very 
‘elaborate nature, introduced 
or other instrumental piece. 
ars, when extemporizing was 
eloped art, this was a very 
eans of the instrumentalist 
‘powers of invention. Mozart, 
d many of the early masters 
ative artists achieved great 
lis field. Beethoven left writ- 
for several of the Mozart 
well as for those of his own 
VW. T. Best wrote some re- 
genious and appropriate in 
s for the organ concertos of 
@ modern composer usually 
enzas to fit the mood of his 
; and generally these are 
naller notes than other por- 


ative passage, of few or 
hat are not an integral part 
ly or its accompaniment, in- 
adorn or enliven a cadence or 
composition. Chopin attained 
evel in this art, his ornamental 
lity partaking so much of the 
it.of the member they embel- 


almost inseparable from it. 
* * + * * 


composition (usually vocal) 
theme, or “subject,” is first 
one voice (or part) to be 
rn by each other voice and 
ly. The first appearance of 
talled the Antecedent; while 
s are known as Consequents. 
may be at the unison; or it 
interval above or below the 
There may be any number 
ore than one theme. Thus 
- a tzvo would have four 
themes. 

y variations of the form, 
iliar are: 

panied or with free parts: 
ftain voices may furnish a 
; accompaniment to those 
» imitation. 

lugmentation: In which the 


onsequent are regularly 
any multiple of those in 


ans (Crab Canon, from 
g crab): In which the 
forward and backward 
lime, thus producing two 


Radio Jargon (larified 
(Continued from page 706) 


Canon by Diminution: In which the 
notes of the Consequent are regularly but 
a fraction (one-half, one-third, or any 
other portion) of those in the Antecedent. 
_Free Canon: In which there is imita- 
tion, but all the intervals of the antece- 
dent are not strictly imitated. 

Canon Infinite or Perpetual: In which 
there is no limit to the possible repeti- 
tions. Rounds and Catches belong to 
this group, of which the popular Three 


Blind Mice is a well-known example. 


Cantata: Originally a piece to be sung; 
in contradistinction to the Sonata, which 
was a piece to be played, or sounded. The 
first cantatas were a combination of reci- 
tative and drioso (melody), for a single 
voice with accompaniment. It was origi- 
nated by Caccini, Peri and Bardi, and in- 
troduced the new Musica in stila rappre- 
sentativo (music in a style for represent- 
ing) which led to the birth of opera and 
oratorio and through them to the style of 
composition in vogue today. 

In the more modern usage the word de- 
notes a vocal composition which is a union 
of recitatives, arias and choruses, and 
which became an established type in 
Bach’s monumental church cantatas. Prac- 
tically limitless in the variations of its 
form, the true cantata will have always 
an accompaniment and the poetry will be 
lyrical. What chiefly 
cantata from opera and oratorio is that in 
the latter pair there is an actual presenta- 
tion or relating of a definite dramatic ac- 
tion, while in the cantata there is only a 
meditation or reflection upon these great 
or heroic events. The cantata and the ora- 
torio often trespass upon each other’s 
bounds, There are oratorios which 
would have been better named cantatas; 
and there are cantatas that are in almost 
every way oratorios. The simple cantata 
had its birth in Italy about 1600; the 
chamber cantata came into being through 
Carissimi, who was at his zenith in Rome 
about 1635 to 1672; and the grand can- 
tata was established in its mold by Johann 
Sebastian Bach. 

The musical trifles, so often published 
under the name of cantatas, intended for 
child or amateur production, have no kin- 
ship with the true art form further than 
that they happen to have songs, choruses 
and a modicum of recitative. They belong 
to the lower order of musical works for 
the stage and should be designated as 
some type of light opera, if there is a type 
light enough to suit their claims to this 
distinction. 


E:. “DEAR ME! 


A CHANGE; 


I WISH GORDON WOULD MEMORIZE A 
Y'M TIRED OF GLORIFIED JAZZ! 
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Musicat Booxs REVIEWED 


A History of Music 
By GRACE GRIDLEY WILM 

$road in its temporal as well as in its 
geographie sweep, with the causal effects 
stressed, this book will be a refreshing reve- 
lation to those psychologically minded. Scan- 
dinayia is given interesting treatment; Bo- 
hemia, usually so yaguely if so insistentiy 
associated with art, is here represented with 
its quota of worthy composers. 

There is a ray turned on opera, and an- 
other on peculiar aspects of modern music. 
Debussy’s music is portrayed with a few 
brief strokes. This is a book for those who 
desire some linking of the old and new. 

882 pages, with many illustrations. 

Price, $3.50. 

Publishers: Dodd, Mead and Company. 


The Way Man Learned Music 


By Rosperr W. CLAIBORNE 


Here you learn how to make drums so 
that you can beat out the strange rhythms 
you have heard and also learn how to fash- 
ion Pan's Pipes to eall birds and the small 
wood people. Then there is a marimba which 
you can make yourself—and afterward play 
tunes upon. 

This is only the beginning of the fun. Be- 
sides, you'll learn about singing with other 
children or even playing in bands. All these 
things you may find out through reading in 
this book how man made music. 

103 pages. 

Price, $2.50. 

Published by the author. 


The Newberry Memorial Organ 
At Yale University 
By Bpwarp W. Fuint 


It has been said that the history of the 
Colosseum is the history of old Rome. Just 
so this booklet on “The Newberry Memorial 
Organ” is in a very real way the history of 
organ development in America since the first 
of the 20th century. Briefly, it comprises the 
Hutehings-Votel Instrument of 1902, the 
Steere Instrument of 1915, and the Skinner 
Instrument of 1928, the last-named being an 
example of the most recent improvements to 
be found in organ construction. 

For organists this treatment of the subject 
will bring vividly to attention the fact that 
the organ has been the musical instrument 
to benefit most from modern science and mod- 
ern inventiveness. 

82 pages. 
® Price, $2.00. 

Publishers: Yale University Press. 

e 


Schumann’s Concerted Chamber 
Music 


By J, A. FULLER-MAITLAND 


Schumann's duets, trios, quartets and quin- 
tets—these are discussed as one discusses a 
well-loved friend, with a lightness that makes 
the music even more living than would a long 
analysis. This is a book not for bookworms 
but for “musie-fans,” since each page draws 
one not to the library but to the concert room 
to hear the pieces themselves played. 

47 pages. 

Price, T5e. 

Oxford University Press, 


When I was a Girl 


By HeLen Ferris 

‘Of the five great women who tell of their 
girlhood, Schumann-Ieink, Etsu Sugimoto, 
Jane Addams, Janet Scudder and Marie 
Curie, all seem strangely of one spirit in re- 
cording the hardships of their younger days. 
Most curious of all is the story laid in a 
remote province of Japan, the heroine of 
which counts, as her first declaration of 
freedom, planting a garden with potatoes in- 
stead of the prescribed floWers. : 

Every woman who enters a profession has 
the same obstacles to combat, obstacles cen- 
tering in the time-out-of-mind disbelief in 
woman’s powers of attainment. This book 
gives the one irrefutable argument, however, 
for the possibility of such attainment—the 
examples of five women who have actually 
achieved their goal. f 

301 pages, with illustrations. 

Price, $2.50. 

Publishers: The Macmillan Company. 


! 
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The Music Supplement of this Magazine is Printed by Us 


How Long Does It Play? 


Compiled by T. C. Yore 


A book with a specialized but very definite 
appeal is the small volume giving the exact 
length in minutes required for the playing 
of cach of the great overtures, symphonies, 
concertos, suites and symphonic poems. That 
symphony concerts usually all end at rela- 
tively the same time seems to be considered 
by most as little due to human contrivance 
as the daily rising of the sun. Yet it isn't 
pure luck that all commuters find time each 
week just to make the eleven o'clock train. 

Definitely, then, there has been a timing 
of the numbers. To all conductors, band- 
masters and directors of all varieties of en- 
sembles this book will give what only years 
of labor can garner. A flip or two of the 
pages and the program can be formulated 
with assurance that there will be no restless 
rustling of dresses and impatient coughing 
while the clock crosses the margin-line of 
eleven, 

44 pages. 

Price, 7T5c. 

Publishers : 


Oxford University Tress. 


The History of Opera in England 
By Gworgn CEcIL 


A nook which begins with “In the proper 
sense of the word, England is not musical,” 
and concludes by summing up the teaching 
situation in the author’s land as “A regular 
gquack’s carnival, by Saint Cecilia,’ is not 
calculated to arouse in the reader any great 
enthusiasm for the subject under discussion. 
The fact of the matter is that, by looking at 
an art movement continuously through blue 
spectacles, the writer bas discovered in his 
researches little except that which might 
Serve as the butt for sarcastic “flings.” 

Now there is no dodging the certainty 
that an attempt to tell on seventy-four small 
pages the story of an art which rose to bril- 
liance as far back as the Handelian period 
(the whole achievements of which are dis- 
missed by a brief eight lines) was fore- 
doomed to be fragmentary. In scanning the 
brochure’s pages, with their wealth of sug- 
gested material, one is constantly nettled by 
the consciousness of what “it might have 
been.” The reader who seeks a_ bird's-eye 
view of the subject will find it in this con- 
densed volume, in the shortest possible time. 
Typographically, the booklet is a joy to the 
eye, 

Pages: 74. 

Price, $2.50. 

Publishers : 


Barnicott & Pearce. 


Songs of Praise for Boys and Girls 


By Percy Drarmer, R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, 
Marvin SHaw 


There are simple melodies here, with few 
skips or otherwise unyocal passages. We do 
not overlook the fine old Austrian Hymn _ of 
Haydn's authorship nor the many popular 
folk songs. 

Especially, though, would we point out the 
suitability of the verses—some of the old 
rhymes being exquisite gems which long ago 
should have been in the repertoire of chil- 
dren, As well as poems by Blake, by John Mil- 
ton, Carlyle and Browning. f 

The four parts being never unduly complex, 
these hymns give encouragement for part 
singing in children’s choirs. 

151 pages. 

Price, $1.75; words only, The. 

Oxtord University Press. 


The Charioteer 


By JOHN PRYSLAND 


A novel which has for its motif the in- 
dividual’s struggle for “place in the sun.” 
The rivalry between two_ sisters for fame 
and for love gives the needed impetus to the 
plot. 

The two main characters evoke forcefully 
our sympathy and wrath. This is, therefore, 
a novel to be read in quiet cool evenings 
when life itself seems to offer little of stress, 

303 pages. 

Price, $2.50. 

Publishers : D. Appleton and Company. 
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Scales 


Everypopy practices scales, of course, 
but it seems that many times people prac- 
tice them without understanding them or 
knowing just what they are. 

The scale is a very ancient form in mu- 
sic. The Greeks used scales in their music 
as long ago as five hundred B. C. And 
they had many more forms of scales than 
we have now, depending on how they ar- 
ranged their whole-steps and _ half-steps. 

The arrangement of our modern MA- 
JOR scale is TWO WHOLE-STEPS, 
ONE HALF-STEP, THREE WHOLE- 
STEPS, ONE HALF-STEP.. If you 
memorize this form you need never be un- 
certain or confused when playing a MA- 
JOR scale. It does not make any dif- 
ference where you start the scale. Just 
follow this form. 

Also, notice, if you divide this in half, 
you will find that you have two sections 
exactly alike. The Greeks called these 
sections “tetrachords,’ and the meaning of 
that was that it made a little tune to be 
played on four separate strings, for of 
course there were no keyboard instruments 
in those times. 

Go to your piano and make a MAJOR 
scale; divide it in half and notice the two 
similar sections. Do this on each of the 
twelve tones in the octave. Then of 
course they must be fingered correctly and 
practiced over and over to be played flu- 
ently and smoothly. Do you do your 
scales well for your teacher? 

If you can play all of your scales under- 
standingly and fluently it will help you in 
your musical progress, because scales are 
the background of music. 

Next time we will take 
scales, 


Practice Play 


By Etvira JONES 


I make my practice hour each day 
An hour of fun and joyful play! 
I let my hands 
Be Jack and Jill, 
Climbing up 
And down a hill! 
(They’re really playing scales, you know, 
But I just never call it so.) 
Then each hand 
Is some gay elf, 
Dancing, prancing, 
By itself! 
(1 practice each hand separately, 
So it will move appropriately.) 
When they're fairies, 
As I please, 
They're making 
Little melodies! 
Each practice hour is one big game, 
But I am learning just the same! 


up MINOR. 
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Wiss Anderson's Surprise 


By Grapys M. STeIn 


“Do we have club meeting this next 
Saturday?” asked Clara as she was leav- 
ing Miss Anderson’s studio. 

“Yes,” answered the teacher, “and we 
shall begin promptly at eleven o'clock.” 

“Who is to be in charge this time?” 
Clara inquired. 

“Doris Gustafson will lead the games, 
but I have a little surprise for the mem- 
bers, too!” 

“Won't you tell me what it is going to 
be?” Clara begged. 

“No, not to-day; but you will find it out 
at the meeting,” was all that Miss Ander- 
son would say. 

Clara kept thinking on the way home 
about that surprise. She knew it would 
be something unusual and probably would 
contain a lesson for the whole class. 


Saturday morning was bright and 
sunny, and the children gathered early at 
the studio for the meeting. With the ex- 
ception of Clara they were busy talking 
of what they had done on Labor Day and 
of their new teachers at school. Clara 
paid no attention to what the others were 
doing. She wanted to see what Miss An- 
derson was up to. 

After the business session was over the 
teacher left the ‘room and soon returned 
with a covered basket. 

“What are you going to do, Miss An- 
derson? Build a house?” Eugene cried as 
she uncovered the basket. In it was a 
paving brick, a pail of red paint, an empty 
bottle, a box, and, last of all, an auto tire 
chain, 

Smiling at his question the teacher 
turned to “the class and asked Richard and 
Paul to step to the front of the room. 
“Now, which of these boys,” she asked 
the class, “do you think would win in a 
piano playing contest?” 

“Why, Richard of course,” Tommy an- 
swered, 

“Tt wouldn’t be fair to match them 
against each other,” Helen objected, “be- 
cause Richard is a fourth grade pupil and 
Paul only a_ beginner.” 

“What do the rest of you boys and girls 
think of Helen’s objection?” inquired the 
teacher. 

“Helen’s right,” they replied. 

“Maybe she is,” continued Miss Ander- 
son, “but we shall try a contest between 


them in a few minutes and see if you still 
think it unfair.” 

Going to the basket she picked up the 
pail of red paint and covered the label 
with a sign reading “POOR HAND PO- 
SITION.” Then she fastened this to a 
strong cord and tied-one end to Richard’s 
right wrist. 

“What is that for?” Richard wanted to 
know. 


“You will soon sce,” she answered. 

The brick was marked “POOR 
RHYTHM” and tied to -his right elbow. 
The box soon hung from the third finger 
of the same hand, and its notice read 
“WRONG FINGERING.” From the 
left arm she hung the bottle with “CARE- 
LESS PRACTICE” marked on it. And 
last of all she tied the chain with its sign 
of “POOR PEDALING” on his right 
ankle. 

“Now, children, you claimed that it 
wasn’t fair to match Richard against Paul 
in a playing contest because Richard was 
the more advanced. But who would win 
now with all these things tied on Rich- 
ard?” i 

“Why, Paul of course,” Tommy shouted. 

Richard’s face which had been so bright 
at the beginning was gloomy now. 


aw, 


Poor . 


“Gee,” he complained, “I can't do any- 
thing with these weights hanging on me!” 

“No, Richard, you can’t,” the teacher 
answered. “But if you had all or even 
half of these bad habits in your mind you 
would be just as badly burdened even if 
they didn’t show.” 

Like a flash it came to Richard that 
Miss Anderson was giving him a warning 
about his poor fingering habits. 

“Guess, I'll have to be more careful,” 
he thought, “if a habit like that can keep 
me back in my music. No use to pay 
for lessons and then not do what she tells 
me to.” All this went through his mind 
while Miss Anderson was removing the 


things she had tied to his h 

Paul knew the hint ab 
position was for him. Th 
ized it was a lesson for 1 

The result of Miss Ane 
illustration was better les 
entire class. The children 
careful in their practicing 
saw that bad mental 
as much trouble as w 
their hands. 


??? Ask ANOT 


1. If a scale has five flats, wh 
nature of the dominant of 
minor ? : 

2. What is the leading-t 
C sharp? ie 7 

3. What is the value of a tr 
teenth notes? ie 

4. When was Schumann 

5. What instruments 
section of a symphony 
6. What was the nat 


( Ex 


8. What is meant by * 
9. In what opera do th 
Holy Grail appear? 
10. What composer is | 


OUR FAMILY MUS 
By ELVIRA | 


Sometimes in the € 
When my pract 
We gather round my} 
For an hour of | 


I play the songs we th 
I know the ones tha 
For Dad and Moth 


The sweet old 


Then Mother says, “I u 
That ‘Minuet in G’ 

I think it’s such a pr 
You play it 


And when I’ve f 
My father say 
That little waltz 
By Chopin, did 


ee 


This music hour 
Is such a pleas 
They help to rea 
That my 


over the list of composers 
3iography Series, you may 
at there were a great many 
gers, and many Russian and 
alian, but not any English 


ill be a study of English 
of whose names are fa- 
Mhile this list could be made 
fica his name is more fa- 
Music at the present time. 
WSterndale Bennett (1816- 
Rany things for orchestra, 
Srica his name is more fa- 
n sic at the present time. 
ie, as well as the name, of 
yan is known everywhere, 
are not musicians at all 
humming and whistling the 
comic operas. For these 
d Gilbert wrote the words 
d the words are such an 


UR SULLIVAN 
842-1900 


in these operas that their 
ly spoken of together, 
llivan,” and this does 
e case of any other opera 


t+ and Sullivan’s” favor- 
- “Mikado,” “Pirates of 
Pinafore,” “Trial by 
and these are fre- 
€ opera companies as 
amateurs. 

1842-1900, but, as 
- dates in this month’s 
t be memorized. They 
ence” and to keep your 
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rd are other well-known 
composers were pro- 
Oxford and Cambridge 
ard Elgar, born in 
is one of England’s 
ers. Many juniors have 
are familiar ‘with them, 
is march “With Pomp 


*» an Englishman of 
well-known in America 
atha,” the very pop- 
about the young 
m, by the way, has 
ly every language 
countries. 

Vaughan Williams 
nes, and they are still 


Biographies for Club Meetings 
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living and more “modern” in their com- 
positions. The “London Symphony’ of 
Williams is frequently played in America 
and is very beautiful. 

Gustay Holst, John Ireland, Frank 
Bridge, Arnold Bax and Lord Berners are 
well-known English composers of the mod- 
ern type, and their music will probably 
be heard more in the future than it is to- 
day. 

The best known of the modern English 
composers is, of course, Cyril Scott (born 
1879 and still living). His writings are 
full of interesting harmonies, and, besides 
writing many large works for orchestra, he 
has written many little pieces for piano so 
that juniors have more opportunity of 
knowing his music by actually playing it 
rather than by merely hearing it. 

Percy Grainger was born in Australia in 
1882 but became an American citizen and 
spends most of his time in America when 
he is not on long tours as a pianist. Jun- 
iors have often heard and played his com- 
positions and many have probably heard 
him play also. In his compositions he fre- 
quently uses folk-song tunes in which he 
is very much interested. 

Arthur Bliss (born 1891) also spends 
much time in America, choosing California. 
His works are very “modern,” but one does 
not have many opportunities of hearing 
them. 

Eugéne Goossens (born 1893) has also 
come to America and is well-known as an 
excellent conductor as well as composer. 

For your club program you might use: 

Elgar, Pomp and Circumstance (just the 
march section.) Salut d’ amour. 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR 
1857 


Grainger, /rish Tune from County Derry, 
Country Gardens (rather difficult), Chil- 
dren’s Hour. 

Scott, Fairy Folk, Song from the East, 
Lotus Land. 

Gilbert and Sullivan, songs from any of 
the operas (if any of you sing). 


Questions on Little Biographies 


1. Name five modern English composers. 
2. Name three operas of Gilbert and 
. Sullivan. 
3. Name two or three English composers 
who live in America. 
4. Who wrote the march “Pomp and Cir- 


cumstance’’? 
5. Which composer uses many folk-tunes 


as the basis of his composition? 


~ Ear Graining 


A very poor ear 
Is no good at all, 
So start in to train it today. 


- 
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Original @ompositions 


It often happens that the Juniors write 


little compositions that they think ‘are 
rather good and then send them in to the 
Junior Etude. But the Junior Etude does 
not use such things, and so they must al- 
ways be returned: so it would save every- 
body lots of trouble if you did not send 
these in. Show them to your teachers if 
you want to, or to your families, but do not 
send them to the Junior Etude. There is 
one here from someone, whose initials are 
L. E. K,, but the name is written carelessly 


and cannot be read and there is no ad- 
dress on the paper. So this particular com- 
position cannot be returned. It is called 
“Trees.” If the writer of this has been 
wondering why he or she never heard 
from the Junior Etude about it, or why it 
has not been returned, that is the reason. 
Incidentally, that is not the first thing that 
has been sent in without a return address, 
but it shows how important it is to write 
clearly and give your address, 


Dear JuNtIor EtuneE: 

I play triangle in our rhythm orchestra. 
We have a club and study the lives of the 
great composers. I enjoy my music so 
much and wish that all girls and boys 
could study it. 

From your friend, 
VircINIA WATKINS, 
Alabama. 
Dear Junior Erupe: 

Our piano teacher has organized a club, 
called the “G Clef Club.” It is divided into 
two parts and I am in the first division. 
My ambition is to become a pianist. One 


of my hobbies is reading about famous old 
masters and music. 
From your friend, 
Lots Katser (Age 12), 
New York. 


Dear Junior Etupe: 

I play the piano, guitar and harmonica. 
I am interested in Junior Music Clubs and, 
although there are none here, we may start 
one if we get enough members. Do the 
members have to play an instrument? We 
have already started a rhythmic orchestra. 

From’your friend, 
TrENE McNett (Age 13), 
New Hampshire. 


N. B.—Some music clubs make it a rule 
that all members must play an instrument, 
while others do not. Each club makes its 
own rules and regulations. Why not use 
the rhythmic orchestra for the beginnings 
of a club?) The new members who cannot 
play in it might write essays about com- 
posers, and all might join in musical games 
and group singing to end the meetings, 


Dear Junior Etune: 

I was eight years old in February, and 
this is my first letter to the Junior Erune. 
My mother and father were born in Phila- 
delphia and we came out here to live about 
three years ago. Since we came here my 
mother has been teaching me music on a 
baby organ. I am enclosing a little straw 
bracelet that was made by a little native 
child. 

From your friend, 
KatHryn Marte Hess (Age 8), 
Africa Inland Mission, 
Mabuki 
Tanganyika Territory, Africa. 


Dear Junior ETubE: 

I am six years old and have studied mu- 
sic nearly a year and have played in my 
first recital. Mother reads me letters in 
the Junior Erupe. I am fortunate to have 
a teacher who lives just two blocks from 
my home. 

From your friend, 
SarAH AMANDA Puituips (Age 6), 
Alabama. 


Dear Junior Erupe: 

We have a morning service in our school 
where someone sits up in the front of the 
assembly and calls on people to read stories 
or poems or tell things. I want to use 
some of the poems in the Junior ErupgE 
for our assembly. 

From your friend, 
CLARE SCHWARTZTRAUBER (Age 10), 
Oregon. 


Letter Box List 

Letters have been received from the fol- 
lowing, and we regret that space will not 
permit these letters being printed— 

Margaret Eledge, Quenton Scarboro, 
Louise Marie Hattey, Carolyn Street, Sarah 
Schlisserman, Oressa Weston, Lenita Clark, 
Mary Jo Jones, Helen Wetterling, Sylvia 
Sadofsky, Angelina Rains, Ella Marie Hen- 
del, Mary Sue Freeman, Carol Betts, Lau- 
rence M. Smith, Barbara Martindale, Dor- 
othy Jeffries, Elsie Martin, John Young, 
Sue Evelyn Hillard, Sheila Kelly, Sarah 
M. Jane Wilson. 


Answers to Ask Another 


1. One flat. 

2. B sharp. 

3. A triplet of sixteenth-notes has the 
value of one eighth-note. 

4. Schumann was born in 1810. 

5. The string section of the orchestra is 
comprised of the first violins, second 
violins, violas, violoncellos, double basses 
and harps. ; 


6. Grieg was Norwegian. 
7. Clarinet. 
8. Jn unison means different instruments 
or voices producing the same pitch. 
9. In the opera “Parsifal” by Wagner. 
10. Maurice Ravel. 
Name 
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Juntor Erupe Contest 


THe Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“Musical Anecdotes.” Must contain not over 
one hundred and fifty words. Any boy or 
girl under fifteen years of age may com- 
pete whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the JuNIor ETUDE 


Counting Out Loud 


(PrizE WINNER) 


The value of counting out loud can- 
not be written on paper. It is very easily 
demonstrated when the child who is used 
to counting out loud and playing with cor- 
rect rhythm is given a position to play with 
others. Also counting out loud is very 
helpful when a metronome is not handy. 
The benefits derived are unlimited and or- 
chestra leaders demand it. 

I have taken piano lessons for about 
four years and violin lessons for one year. 
My teachers required counting out loud. 
I find my counting very helpful in trio and 
orchestra work. 

When we moved from a town of about 
fifteen thousand people to a city of about 
sixty thousand people my sister and I were 
able to step right into orchestra work 
again because of the exactness of our 
playing. Also, we are able to play piano 
and violin accompaniments for my mother’s 
vocal solos. 


Maryjory A. Currey (Age 11), 
California. 


Counting Out Loud 


(PRIzE WINNER) 


In beginning a piece your teacher usu- 
ally has you count out loud. Perhaps some- 
times when you are practicing alone you 
will think that it sounds queer to count 
out loud, but it is not queer. It helps 
you with your music very much. 

Sometimes I do not count out loud and 
my pieces are not nearly as good as when 
I count out loud. 

I think that if pupils would count out 
loud more, their music would be better. 

I am trying to cultivate careful habits 
of counting out loud so that my lessons 
will become better. 

Without time or rhythm music is only 
a lot of different sounds. To make your 
music pleasing you must keep exact time 
by counting out loud, at least until you 
feel the rhythm or swing of the music, for 
a good strong rhythm is the heartbeat of 
music. 

Patricia Ertckson (Age 9), 
Oregon. 


(Counting Out Loud 


(PrizE WINNER) 


Every music student should try very 
hard to count all music aloud. It is im- 
possible for two, three or more people to 
play together on the same piano or differ- 
ent instruments without counting. It is the 
only way to learn “team-work.” 

The proper value of notes and rests 
can be learned only by counting them aloud. 

Counting aloud develops a sense of 
rhythm. Hearing the counts helps to get the 
natural accents correctly placed, and makes 
the difference between primary and sec- 
ondary accents. This, in turn, helps us to 
get correct phrasing, or to bring out the 
musical thought more plainly. 


Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
before the tenth of October. Names of 
prize winners and their contributions will 
be published in the issue for January. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


The teacher can be sure that the pupil 
understands the correct relation of meter 
and rhythm only if he counts aloud. 

Juanita Fisuer (Age 11), 
Texas. 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR May 


“ESSAYS 
Helen Densley, Ada Weil, Alaire Easter, 
Floryonne LeBlane, Rilma White, Theresa 


Danhof, Lucile Noebeck, Beatrice Levasseur, 
Ruth Johnson, Margaret Haley, Jane Dill, 
Jeanette Roelke, Mary Lauridson, Elizabeth 
Allen, Martelle Baliced, Barbara Jenkins, 
Maxine Daniels, Dorothy Fountain, Winifred 
Watson, Ursel Hosling, Billie Clark, Smith 
Applegate, Esther Richardson, Mary Louise 
Roberts, Janet Dinsmore,,Cyrus C. Pilz, Alice 
Hammond, Mary Genevieve Miller, Pearl L. 
Miller, Marjorie Wareham, Stella Favara, 
LaVerna Weihrauch, Annie Laurie Thornton, 
Lorraine Nelson, Hannah Marksyein, Ger- 
maine Jones, Gertrude Manning, Eleanor My- 
ers, Margaret Murphy, Leon Dickoff, Doris 
Fitzwater, Catherine Ann Lague, Anna Mae 
Dyer, Louise Hatty, Thelma Grover, Belle 
Isle Stoner, Anne McCormick, Cleona Kelts. 


Special Contest 
An Interesting Prize For Junior 


Musicians 


Twenty-five Dollars in Gold 
for 
The Best Composition of Five Hundred 
Words on the Subject 
“WHAT SHALL I GET FROM THE 
STUDY OF AN INSTRUMENT?” 
Conditions 

1. The Prize is open to all Juniors under 
twelve years of age whether subscribers 
of THe Ertupe or not. 

2. All compositions must be submitted to 
the office of Tur Erupr bearing a post- 
mark not later than February 15, 1931. 

3. No one who has passed the twelfth 
birthday on the above date may compete. 

4. In the case of a tie a prize equal to the 
above mentioned amount will be given 
to each contestant. 

5. All compositions must be written upon 
one side only of each sheet of paper. 
Typewritten manuscripts are desirable 
but not necessary. 

6. Tue Erupe reserves the right to print, 
at regular space rates, compositions ac- 
ceptable for publication but not winning 
the prize. 

7. Owing to the immense correspondence 
at Tur Ertupe offices no compositions 
will be returned unless especially re- 
quested and accompanied by adequate 
return postage. 

8. Every composition must bear at the top: 
Submitted in the Junior Prize Contest. 


My Maines) ip icaiemeoines My age is...... 
Mey address' ish :fasis «i srhoutauee ne saels Mra 
My father’s name is........ Ha eae Sa thstor 
My amother’s*hainer1s. .:.0.. say pe ie en aa 


9. All compositions must be the original 
work of the pupil unaided by adult as- 
sistance other than that which the pupil 
has acquired in the regular course of 
musical instruction. 


(Compositions, of course, mean essays 
and not musical compositions.) 


eee 


Merry Shipmates, by Paul Valdemar. 


Ever since men first went 
to sea—and that is in the long 
ago—they have invented songs 
or “chanteys,” designed either 


to help them while away 
the hours or to lighten 
the monotonous tasks with 


which a sailor’s life is filled. 
The bold left-hand melody, 
with which this short sketch 
opens, reminds us of these 
songs; and as we play it we 
can fairly hear the men’s lusty, untrained voices 
sending a ‘‘Yo, ho, ho!”’ over the watery ways. 

Play the first and last sections brusquely—in 
a harsh, choppy style. The middle section con- 
tains certain right-handed phrasings which you 
must note; and in general it is much smoother 
than the rest of the piece. 


The Full Moon, by Mana-Zucca. 


Here is a particularly nice 
composition by one of Ameri- 
ca’s best known women com- 
posers. When Mana-Zucca 
was just a small girl she was 
the piano soloist on a certain 
occasion with one of New 
York’s largest orchestras. 
Her playing won much praise, 
so that she was pronounced a 
real “‘prodigy.” Is there a 
prodigy in yo family? 

You will find it easy to play this piece pretty 
well after only a little practice, but it will re- 
quire at least several weeks to gain real smooth- 
ness. Make each note of the groups of sixteenths 
equal to every other one. Andante is pronounced 
ahn-dahn-teh, 


Gipsies, by Ella Ketterer. 

Have you ever seen any 
Gipsies? They wear odd- 
looking clothes, the women 
showing especial fondness for 
brightly colored skirts, waists 
and scarfs. The worst thing 
about Gipsy life is that it 
permits its followers no real 
permanent home—and, after 
all, home is about the nicest 
thing in the world, isn’t it? 

Most Gipsy music is played 
rapidly, with intense feeling. This composition 
is true to type. At the very beginning we read 
the Italian word allegro, meaning “rapidly.” 

Notice in the first eight measures, which con- 
stitute a musical paragraph, there are two short 
phrases and a long phrase followed by two more 
short phrases and another long one. 


EpuCATIONAL Stupy NoTE# 


(Continued from page 735) 


Dainty and fragile as its title, the present 
composition calls for agile fingers and a light 
touch. Notice how very short the phrases are. 
They exemplify, shall we say, the brief flutterings 
of the moth’s flight. 


The Pompadour’s Fan, by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman. 


As some of us with good memories will recall, 
Madame Pompadour was one of the most famous 
beauties of olden France. Her charm expressed 
itself even in her dress and in such a tri- 
fle as the exquisite painted fan which she carried. 


Music for Children 


By G. A. 


In wis book, “Crotchets,” Percy A. 
Scholes quotes an interesting interview he 
once had with the late Dr. Eliot, President 
Emeritus of Harvard University. Dr. 
Eliot was then eighty years old. 

“A good music school,” he said, “gives 
an admirable training for eye, ear and hand 
and imparts an accurate and faithful use 
of all the senses. It is through a training 
of the senses in a high degree that the 
human race has attained all its most val- 
uable knowledge, including the applied sci- 
ences of the last hundred years. Music is 
not physical training alone but also intel- 
lectual and moral training. . . . . It 
is by a wonderful codrdination of the 
senses, acting in common with the imagina- 
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Totem Pole Dance, by I; ren 


cally, 
sing is nearly obliterated o 
Make this dance very d 
ly and keeping to a mon 


Cradle Song, by H. D. 


Here is a thoroughly ch 
ing slumber song which wi 
not tax unduly the abiliti 
of the average young violi 
ist. Following the openir 
section in G major, there 
interesting material in E n 
nor. Then a shift to D 
prepares the way in splen¢ 
shape for the return of 
G major theme, 

Legato playing is imp 
in performing this piece, 


Blue Iris Waltz, by Mai 


Dance of the Gypsy Child 

These are probabl; 
children of those | 
whom Miss Ketterer de: 
in her composition, G 
which appears in this 
issue. At any rate they 
very lively youngsters, as y 
can judge from the tune 
which they are dancing. , 

Hop, skip, and hop a 
how fast they move. 
your ten fingers can ki 
with them! 

This piece will serve 
use of the slur for those } 
it is an unknown quantity, 


x 
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Read the poem by A 
Cadman has p 
composition. If you do — 
allusions you will at any 
effect, of Dobson’s skillf 
This number is ch 
his best. It abounds 
rhythm, and there is a 
must be carefully 
study of the piece. 
nor demands especially cl 
you an opportunity to | 
which, if you have been 
every day for some tim 


SARGENT 


tion and the rez 
greatest discoveries 0! 
brought out and put 
humanity. Music is” 
tion, a refined hobby. 
place as an education- 
veloping the human ¢ 
latent powers and 
the best of himsel 
special subject to be 
of the well-to-do, 
best things for 
school at fourt 


present, he may 
ing will more 
spirit.” * 
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Prices Advance Nov. 10th, 1930 
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# time is growing short—prices will soon increase! Select 

ur club and send in your order TODAY. Take advantage 
Se “last chance” offers and SAVE as much as $1.75! Sub- 
fpns are for one year each, may be new or renewal and 
flagazine may go to a different address. 


Order Now! 


Save Money! 
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Band and 
Orchestra 
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Collections and Individual Numbers 
Ideal for the Needs of School, College and 
Other Amateur Organizations 


THE “VERIBEST” BAND BOOK 


For Young Bands 
Parts—Price, 30c each 


The compilers made this a “‘veribest”’ collec- 
tion for band players in only their first and 
second seasons and subsequent examiners of it 
have made ita “‘veribest” seller. Its 24 numbers 
give a fine variety. The instrumentation is 
quite complete with all the saxophone parts, 
extra cornets, clarinets and altos and wit 
Tenors, Baritones and B flat Bass in either clef. 
Can be used effectively without reeds if desired. 


U. T. D. BAND BOOK 


Compiled and Edited by 
L. P. LAURENDEAU 


Parts—Price, 30c each 


One of the most popular of all collections for 
a young band. It is a compilation of 24 well 
assorted pieces in easy, yet effective, arrange- 
ments. The instrumentation is the same as 


indicated above for the “‘Veribest” Band Book. 


PRESSER’S CONCERT 
ORCHESTRA BOOK 
Parts—35c each Piano Accomp.—65c 


A Superb Collection for the Proficient 
Amateur Orchestra 


This book provides excellent arrangements 


THE SOUSA BAND BOOK 
Parts—Price, 30c each 


Not many composers having royalty earning 
“hits’’ like “‘Stars and Stripes Forever,” “‘Bride- 
Elect’”’ and others such as are included in this 
compilation of 14 famous marches by John 
Philip Sousa would generously permit them to 
be given in so reasonably a priced collection as 
this. Although worthy of any band they pre- 
sent no forbidding difficulties in any part. 
(Same instrumentation as others abovess 


SENIOR ORCHESTRA BOOK 
Parts—35c each Piano Accomp.—65c 


A Remarkable Favorite with Well-Trained 
School Orchestras 


This is a very popular treasury of good, 
pleasing music for amateur orchestras. It gives 
18 numbers to delight an ambitious group of 
players who have had a season or two of 
progress in ensemble playing. 


PRESSER’S POPULAR 
ORCHESTRA BOOK 
Piano Accomp.—60c 


A collection that well deserves its name. Its 
14 catchy selections, which are not at all 
difficult to play, delight boys and girls in school 
orchestras and also impress their audiences as 
worth-while numbers. All are melodious and 


Parts—30c each 
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of 24 very attractive numbers for the well- 
trained school or college orchestra. These are 
not the “much done” classic and standard 
pieces but rather successes of contemporary 
composers, which are melodious and meritori- 
ous in musicianship. There are 21 parts and 
piano accompaniment giving all the extra 
violin, saxophone and cornet parts demanded 


in present day instrumentation. 


THE CLASSIC AND MODERN 


BAND BOOK 


For Schools, Colleges and Conservatories 


Compiled and Edited by 


J. E. MADDY and WILFRED WILSON 


Parts—Price, 50c each 


A new compilation by two experts in their 
field. The contents range from melodious 
descriptive numbers and characteristic novel- 
ties by contemporary composers to gems 
selected from classic and standard sources. 
Without making excessive demands on the 
players these arrangements are worthy of even 


a professional group. 


A SELECTED LOT OF INDIVL 
DUAL SUCCESSES FOR BAND 


Title and Composer Price 
Sea Gardens (James Francis Cooke)..... $1.00 
On to Triumph March (D. Spooner).. Ai ie! 
No Surrender March (R. S. Morrison)... .75 
Power and Glory March (J. P. Sousa)... .75 
Salute to the Colors March (B. R. 

AINONY) -. aero aoe tas eiie eo mites ae -75 
Heads Up—March (John N. Klohr).... -60 
Master Counselor—March (H.J. Woods) .75 
The Spotlight—March (John N. Klohz). .60 
The Stars and Stripes Forever—March 

GP Be SOUSA as igs Se 2 ee ge he eee eran ce Sl 75 


the rhythmic variety is splendid. (Twenty-one 


parts and piano accompaniment). 


THE CLASSIC AND MODERN 


ORCHESTRA BOOK 


For Schools, Colleges and Conservatories 


Compiled and Edited by 


J. E. MADDY and WILFRED WILSON 


Parts—50c each 


Piano Accomp.—75c 


Describing this collection, each part of which 
is a book 914 x 12 in size, would be merely a 
repetition of what has been said for the Band 
collection of the same title except to say that 
this is for the good high school or college 
orchestra. There is a part for Timpani as well 


as for Drums. 


INDIVIDUAL ORCHESTRA 
NUMBERS WHICH HAVE 


WON FAVOR 
Price 
Title and Composer Full Small 
El Capitan—March (John Philip 
SOUSA PY. ces eee oe Ook $1.15 $0.75 
Heads Up—March (John N. Klohr) .95 EG 
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lobe) xia ea aan ee a nak 255 
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March) (j..P:,Sousa)ueaos: oe 1.15 PY f=) 
The Spotlight—March (John N. 
lbs okie’ etre « ak oe Boe & a 95 55 
Power and Glory—March (J. P. 
Sonsa)isaAek wire o.60 «tel eete 1.15 Py be 
Salute to the Colors—March (B. 
Rosey) ccs 2st. lee eae -75 50 
Sea Gardens (J. F. Cooke—arr. by 
Wassili Leps)it 9... ave oecugace 50 Fe 
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Everything in Music Publications — World’s Largest Stock 


Examination Privileges Extended 


Victor Radio Electrola RE-57. Combines 
Victor Micro-Synchronous, Screen- 
Grid Five-Circuit Radio,the New Victor 
Electrola, and Victor Home Recording, 
in one exquisite cabinet. Makes and 

lays records electrically in your own 
bomet oF your own voice or selections 
from radio., List Price $285, less 


Radiotrons. 


Other Victor Models 


Victor Radio R-39 . 
with doors (5 circuit) 


Victor Radio R-35. . 


(5 circuit) 


PUBLIC ACCLAIMS NOVEL ENTER- 
TAINMENT FEATURES OF SENSA- 
TIONAL NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


HOUSANDS of homes, from coast to 

coast, are enjoying today a new kind of 
tadio performance, a new kind of entertain- 
ment. The New Victor Radio, the finest and 
most beautiful instrument Victor has ever 
built, is revealing what radio reception, in its 
ultra-modern perfection, can really mean. And 
the Victor Home Recording Radio Electrola 
is providing a totally new kind of pleasure— 
making your own records at home. 


Never before have you seen or heard any- 
thing like the new Victor Radio. It will give 
you more thorough enjoyment, and more varied 
enjoyment, than you can get in any other way. 
The proof is easy. Hear it . . . separately, or 
with the Home Recording Victor Electrola. 
Compare it... judge it! 


You, too, will say, like the world’s greatest 


Less Radiotrons 


List Prices 
- $185.00 


- 152.50) 


sCOveS immedia eC 


artists, “At last radio has come into its own!” 
You, also, will thrill to the marvelous fun of 
recording your own voice—making“vocal snap- 
shots” with the new handy home microphone 
of the New Victor Radio Electrola. It’s the 
life of the party! Find out what home enter- 
tainment can really be with Victor Records 
and this New Electrola! Revel in the music 
you want when you want it. 


Above all, don’t say,“I cannot afford Victor 
Radio.” You can! Never before have such sen- 
sationally low prices been possible for supreme 
Victor quality! You can have the New Victor 
Radio in your choice of the three exquisite 
models . . . separately, or with the Home 
Recording Electrola. 


The Victor name and trademark are“ your 

safeguard of dependability. You must be satisfied 
and you will be! 

Words cannot tell all this story. You must 

see... and hear the New Victor Radio and 

Victor Radio Electrola. At your Victor deal- 

er’s... today. 


VICTOR DIVISION, RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC., CAMDEN, N. J. 


1 First five-circutt mi 


9 Features of the I 


radio. ; 
Z Home Recording = 


